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-  r  wish  no  other  herald, 


'*  No  other,  speaker  of  my  living  actiohe, 
**  To  keep  mine  honour  from  coiTuption, 
"  But  such 'an*  honest  chronicler."' 


Hen. VIII.  Act 4,  Sea 

*^         ■■    .  Hie  nigr'x  succus  loliginis;  hacc  est 
**  .^rugo  mera;  quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis, 
"  Atque  Miiipo  priu»,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 
'*  Possum  aliud  vcre  promitto.'* 

.        HoBJiCE,  Sat.  i.  4.  IOC. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


XHE  favourable  reception  with  which  the 
former  volume  of  this  work  was  honoured,  the 
rapid  sale  of  two  very  large  editions  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  avidity  with- which  it  w^s 
translated  into  foreign  languages  and  re-pub- 
lished in  Ireland  and  America,  render  it  un* 
necessary  for  the  editor  to  expatiate  on  the  na- 
ture and  utility  of  the  design. 

In  the  preface  to  that  voluitie,  he  described 
at  large  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by. 
contemporary  over  posthumous  biography; 
and  he  conceives  that  the  spirit  of  candour  and 
moderation,  in  which  the  several  memoirs 
were  written,  tended  to  rescue  this  species  of 
writing  from  much  of  the  obloquy  under 
which  it  had  previously  laboured. 

The  same  spirit  has  directed  the  formation 
of  the  present  volume;  and  the  editor  hopes  It 
will  be  found  that  the  various  writers  of  the 

A  2  following 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

following  pages  have  fully  availed  themselves 
of  the  advantages  resuhing  from  living  obser- 
vation, uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices  which 
too  frequently  disfigure  tlie -Opinions  of  con- 
temporaries. 

The  memoirs  in  the  present,  as  in  th$  former, 
volume  have  been  communicated  by  the  per- 
sons whose   initials  or  assumed  signatures  are 
affixed    to   them.     These   persons  in   general 
have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  indivi- 
duals respecting  whom  they  write,    and  are 
able  to  bestow  on  their  respective  articles  a  due 
degree   of  authenticity   and   copiousness.      It 
results,    however,    as   a   consequence   of  this 
necessary  arrangement,  that  the  work  contains 
much  variation  of  style,  and  considerable  in- 
equality of  literary  merit.     Thus,  while  some 
articles  only  recommend  themselves  as  con- 
taining a  simple    statement   of  facts,    others^ 
communicated  by  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
literary  attainments,  abound  m  moral  and  cri- 
tical  observations,    and   combine,    with   itn- 
questionAble  authentjcity,   the  graces 
of  .elegant  composition. 

It 


ADVERTISEMENT.  V 

It  is  presumed  that  no  sentiment  has  place 
in  this  volume  which  can  give  a  moment's  pain 
to  any  of  the  personages  whose  memoirs  are 
inserted.  Corrections  of  any  such  passages, 
should  they  unfortunately  exist,  and  valuable 
and  authentic  communications  or  additions  to 
any  of  the  articles,  will  henceforward  be  af- 
fixed to  each  subsequent  vo^lume  in  the  forip 
of  an  Appendix. 

London^  October^  ^799* 
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The  medical  and  PHYSICAL  JOURNAL, 

Containing  the  earliest  Information  on  Subjects  of  Medicine,  Sur- 
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JERVIS,  EARL  ST.  VINCENT. 

—  VINCBNTI    CORONA, 

Upon  that  column,  which  a  grateful  country 
meditates  to  erect  in  commemoration  of  naval 
victories,  glorious  beyond  example  and  important 
beyond  calculation,  the  chissel  of  the  artist  shall 
not  inscribe  a  name  more  deservedly  estec/ned  and 
honoured  than  that  of  Jervis,  nor  shall  the  pen  of 
the  historian  record  a  victory  more  glorious  than 
that  whence  this  brave  commander  derives  his 
title. 

While  sculpture  and  history  thus  commemorate 
the  achievement,  curiosity,  laudably  inquisitive, 
inquires  the  name  and  character  of  the  individual 
who  performed  it;  and  the  writer  of  the  biogra- 
phic sketch,  occasionally  quitting  the  anecdote 
which  gratifies  curiosity,  rises  into  the  consequence 
of  the  historian,  and  records  a  brilliant  event  in  the 
annals  of  his  country. 

Earl  St,  Vincent,  although  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  fifty-five  of  which  have  been  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice, still  retains 

**  A  sparkling  eye  beneath  a  veteran  brow." 

His 


4  EARL   ST.  VINCENT. 

His  Lordship  possesses  all  the  fire  and  energy 
of  youth  tempered  with  all  the  maturer  experience 
and  deliberative  wisdom  of  age.  He  is  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  is  the  second  and  youngest  son  of  Swyn- 
fen  Jervis,  Esq.  barrister-at-law,  coimsel  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  auditor  of  Greenwich-Hospital ;  and 
his  mother  was  the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Parker, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Elxcheq'uer. 

At  the  early  period  of  ten  years  of  age,  his 
Lordship  quitted  Burton  Grammar-School,*  where 
he  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and 
entered  into  the  na\y,  a  service  in  which  he  was 
pR>l\ably  induced  to  embark  from  his  father's  si- 
tuation in  the  Admiralt}-. 

The  foundation  of  those  principles  of  naval  dis- 
cipliiu"  and  superior  seamanship,  which  his  Lord- 
ship has  upon  all  occasions  so  conspicuously  and 
effectually  displayed,  was  first  laid  under  that 
distinguished  otticcr  Lord  Hawke,  to  whose  prin- 
ciples, although  tliat  great  comniander  is  now  no 
more,  the  British  navy  is  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree indebted  tor  the  fame  it  has  acquired. 

IIk*  pa)baiionary  interval  of  servitude,  passed 
in  the  capacity  vU^  middiipman  until  rising  to  the 
n\nk  v^f  lieutenant,  affords  little  scope  for  general 
oK<cr\atJon  or  public  notice;  it  is  enough,  that, 
iu  this  capiicity,  the  tnore  private  but  not  less  me- 
riKwuJji  duties  arc  perfonned  under  the  eye  and 
•  Mn  I^tttX,  the  brewer,  was  one  of  his  Lordship's  cotempo- 

approbation 
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* 

approbation  of  the  superior  officers;  but  it  is  al- 
lowed by  all  Vfc'ho  knew  his  Lordship  in  that  subor- 
dinate capacity,  that  he  was  here  distinguished  for 
that  prompt  obedience  to  command  which  consti- 
tutes, in  the  opinion  of  bis  Lordship^  the  life  and 
sQul  of  naval  discipline. 

Sooft  aftef  the  peace,  his  Lordship  was  sent  to 
France  to  acquire  those  accomplishments  which 
are  requisite  in  aft  extensive  intercourse  with  th« 
worid,  and  perfect  himself  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, an  almost-indispensable  requisite  in  the  Cr 
ducaticm  of  a  naval  officer. 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  sketch  do  not  allow 
us  to  trace  his  Lordship  through  the  respective 
gradations  of  lieutenant,  or  tn^^ster  and  commander, 
those  more  prominent  points  only  of  general  ob- 
servation and  historical  record  must  consequently 
form  this  biographic  portrait,  accompanied  by  such 
information  and  anecdote  as  may  gratify  reasonable 
curiosity,  delineated  with  that  fidelity,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  consistent  with  that  delicacy,  whicht 
Ought  always  to  be  observed  in  sketching  the  por- 
trait of  a  living  character. 

The  dates  of  his  Lordship's  commission  as  % 
lieutenant,  and  master  ^nd  commander,  together 
with  the  fiervices  ho:,  performed,  are  here  not 
touched  upon,  because  the  splendor  of  his  later 
achievements  is  so  cc«i5plc%iipus,  as  to  render 
these  details,  (necessary,  perhaps,  in  other  lives,) 
in  his  character,  more  easily  to  be  dispensed 
\^ith.    This,  therefore,  we  shall  pass  over,  with 

th^ 
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the  observation,  that.  In  the  year  1760,  his  Lord- 
ship was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
and  served  some  time  upon  the  West-India  sta- 
tion. .    .        • 

In  the  memorable  engagement  between  the 
French  and  British  fleets,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
July,  1778,  his  Lordship  commanded  the  Foudro- 
yant,  which  was  the  next  ship  to  the  Victory,  and 
as  closely  engaged  and  as  much  disabled  as  any" 
ship  in  the  fleet.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vey a  better  idea  of  his  Lordship's  character  and 
opinion,  relative  to  that  engagement,  than  by  the 
following  extracts  from  the  clear,  consistent,  and 
pbinted,  testimony  which  he  gave  upon  the  court- 
martial  called  upon  Admiral  Keppel. 
-  Upon  the  following  question  being  put  by  the 
Admiral,  ' 

.  2.  Your  station  being  nearest  me  during  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  and  after  the  action,  which 
gave  you  an  opportunity  of  observing  my  conduct; 
and  of  seeing  objects  nearly  in  the  same  point  of 
view  with  myself,  I  desire  you  will  state  to  the 
court  any  instance,  if  you  saw  or  knew  of  any 
such,  in  which  I  negligently  performed  my  duty 
on  the  27th  or  28th  of  July  ? 

A.  With  great  respect  to  you,  sir,  and  deference 
to  the  court,  I  hope  I  shall  be  indulged  with  ha- 
ving that  question  put  by  the  court. 
»  The  Judge-Advocate,    mutatis  mutandis^    then 
put  the  question. 

A. 
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A:  I  feel  myself  bound  to  answer  that  question. 

I  believe  it  to  be  consonant  to  the  general  practice 

of  sea  courts-martial.  —  I  cannot  boast  of  a  long 

acquaintance  with  Admiral  Keppel ;  I  never  had 

(he  honour  of  serving  under  him  before  ;  but  I  am 

kppy  in  this  opportunity  to  declare  to  this  courts 

and  to  the  whole  world,  that,  during  the  whole 

time  that  th^  English  fleet  was  in  sight  of'  the 

French  fleet,  he  displayed  the  greatest  naval  skill 

and  ability  and  the  boldest  enterprise  upon  the  21th 

of  July ;  which,  with  the  promptitude  of  Sir  Robert 

Harlandy    zvill  be  subjects  of  my  admiration  and 

imitation  as  long  as  I  live. 

From  the  evidence  given  upon  this  trial  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Foudroyant,  which  had  got  into  her 
station  about  three,  and  never  left  it  till  four  the 
next  morning,  was  very  closely  engaged,  and  -in 
a  most  disabled  state.  Her  main-mast  had  re- 
ceived a.  shot  very  near  through  the  head  and 
lodged  in  the  cheek,  which  passed  through  the 
heart  of  the  mast;  and  several  other  shot  in  diffe- 
rent places ;  her  fore-mast  had  also  received  seve- 
ral shot ;  a  large  excavation  had  been  made  in  her 
bowsprit  near  the  centre  ;  the  fore-topmast  was  so 
disabled,  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  reefed,  and  the 
mizen  was  totally  disabled;  every  rope  of  her 
running-rigging  cut,  and  her  shrouds  demolished  ; 
no  braces  or  bowlines  left,  and  scarcely  any  hal- 
lyards :  fore-stay,  spring-stay,  and  topsail-ties,  and 
the  foot-rope  of  the  fore-topsail,  shot  away :  lier 
sails  also  were  very  much  shattered. 

la 
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In  this  most  disabled  state,  the  Foudroyant  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  chas^,  but  kept  her  stitioH 
hext  the  Victory,  as  far  to  windward  ^s  possible. 
"  /  zvas  covetous  of  windy**  said  this  brave  officer, 
"  because^  disabled  as  /  then  zvasy  I  conceived  the 
advaitlage  of  the  ivind  could  only  carry  me  dgain 
into  action.'* 

Being  asked  some  questions  felativd  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  vice-admiral  and  his  divisioii^  his 
Lordship  pointedly  replied,  that  ^^  he  was'  not  a 
competent  judge  of  that  part  of  the  fleets  he  zvas 
i)ery  attentive  to  the  admiral.** 

Nor  was  the  special  pleading,  attempted  to  be 
introduced  relative  to  any  variance  between  his  evi- 
dence and  the  log-book,  capable  of  affecting  him. 
His  Lordship  declared  he  always  gave  his  testimo- 
ny from  his  own  observation.  His  questions  wer^ 
not  shaped  to  answers ;  nor  would  he,  in  any  case, 
be  compelled  to  swear  to  what  was  set  down  in  the 
log-book,  but  only  from  what  he  saw  or  kne>v. 

Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  examina- 
tion, his  Lordship's  presence  of  mind,  readiAtess 
and  point  in  answer,  and  unshaken  firmness,  hai 
demonstrated,  that  his  intellectual  faculties  are 
by  no  means  inferior  to  his  successful  intrepidity  in 
the  heat  of  battle.* 

We  come  now  to  detail  the  particulars,  to  use  thieJ 
words  of  Admiral  Harrington,  then  commander-in- 
chief,  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  which  had 
occurred  during  the  American  war,  namely,  the 
capture  of  the  Pegase  5  an  action  which  decidedly 

proved 
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proved  that  species  of  happy  valour,  which  consti- 
tutes the  leading  feature  of  his  Lordship's  professicwJ- 
al  character.   In  the  month  of  April,  1782,  Admiral 
Barrington  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  twelve 
sail  of  the  line ;  and,  when  a  short  distance  off 
Ushaiit,  Captain  M^Bride,  commanding  the  Jr- 
toiSy  which  was  very  far  a-head,  made  the  signal 
for  discovering  an  enemy's  fleet.     In  consequence 
of  which,  the  Admiral  hove  out  the  signal  for  a 
general  chase,  and  about  three  o'clock  the  enemy 
became  visible ;  but  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  Bri- 
tannia, was  left  very  far  a-stem  by  many  of  the 
prime-sailing  ships,  amongst  which,  the  Foudro- 
yant.  Captain  Jervis,  so  far  outstripped  the  rest, 
that,  when  night  came  on,  with  hazy  weather,  he 
soon  lost  them  entirely,  but  still  kept  a  full  view  of 
the   enemy,   whom  he  pursued  with  ,  unremitting 
vigour.     The  chased  fleet  consisted  of   eighteea 
sail,    laden  with  provision  and  ammunition,    and 
containing  a  considerable  number  of  troops  for  the 
supply  of  the  French  fleet  and  forces  in  the  East 
Indies,  being  particularly  to  supply  the  loss  of  that 
convoy  which  had  been  taken  by  Admiral  Kem- 
penfelt  in  the  preceding  winter :    they  had  sailed 
from  Brest  only  the  day  before,  and  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  Protecteur  and  Pegase  of  74 
guns  each,    V Actionnaire  of  64  guns,  armed  en 
flute,  and  a  frigate.     The  Foudroyant  gained  so 
fast  upon  the  chase,  that  it  was  evident  they  could 
not  escape  without  an  engagement  ^    the  convoy 
was  therefore  dispersed  by  signal  j  and  the  two 
1799-1800.  "  B  French 
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French  seventy-fours  having  consulted  together,  it 
was  determined,  that,  as  the  Protecteur  had  a 
large  quantity  of  money  on-board,  she  should  make 
the  best  of  her  way;  and  that,  if  fighting  was 
inevitable,  the  Pegase  should  abide  the  conse- 
quence. A  little  before  one  A.  M.  the  Foudroyant 
came  up,  and  was  closely  engaged  with  the  P^- 
gase^  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  SMans, 
This  action  was  extremely  fierce  whilst  it  lasted  5 
but,  within  less  than  an  hour  from  its  commence- 
ment, his  Lordship  laid  the  French  ship  aboard 
on  the  larboard  quarter,  and  the  Pegase  was  com- 
pelled to  strike.  Nothing  could  have  afforded  a 
more  striking  instance  of  the  decided  superiority 
of  seamanship  and  discipline  on  the  otie  side,,  and  of 
the  great  effects  which  these  qualifications  produced 
on  the  other,  than  the  circumstances  of  this  gallant 
action.  On  board  the  Pegasty  80  were  killed  an^ 
wo\inded ;  the  hull,  masts,  and  yards,  of  the 
-French  ship  were  materially  injured ;  and  the  da- 
mage .  she  sustained  was  beyond  any  thing  that 
could  have  been  supposed,  considering  the  short 
time  she  was  engaged ;  while  the  Foudroyant 
sustained  but  little  injury ;  not  a  man  was 
killed,  none  mortally,  and  his  Lordship  the 
worst  wounded.*     At  this  time,  the  sea  was  so 

*  His  Lordship  was  wounded  by  a  splinter,  which  struck  him 
on  the  temple,  the  effects  of  which  have  never  been  removed,  as 
his  eyes  have  ever  since  been  affected.  The  engagement  between 
the  Foudroyant  and  the  Pegase  have  been  admirably  depicted  by 
Serres,  who  has  devoted  two  pictures  to  the  subject,  which  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown. 

rough. 
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rough,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  his 
Lordship,  with  the  loss  of  two  boats,  could  put  an 
officer  and  eighty  men  on  board  the  prize.  Soon 
after  this  was  effected,  the  Foiidroyanl,  and  P^- 
lase  lost  sight  of  each  other ;  but  the  QMcen^  for- 
tunately coming  up,  took  possession  of  her.  In 
consequence  of  this  gallant  action.  Captain  Jervis 
was  honoured  with  the  insignia  of  Knight  of  the 
Bath ;  and,  about  this  period,  was  married  to  his 
first  cousin.  Miss  Parker,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pirker. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  his  Lordship,  who,  in  the  year  1787,  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue,  and'in  the  year  1790  to  that  df  rear-admiral 
of  the  white,  acted  and  voted  with  the  Opposition ; 
but,  when  the  war  had  actually  commenced,  he 
consider«d  himself  as  bound  in  honour  to  make  a  ten- 
der of  his  services;  which,  highly  creditable  to  the 
judgement  of  administration,  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted, and  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  squa- 
dron, destined  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Charles  Grey 
in  the  reduction  of  the  French  West-India  islands.* 
In  this  toilsome  service,  with  the  most  formidable 
difficulties  to  encounter,  the  spirit  and  perseve- 
rance of  these  brave  commanders  shone  pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous ;  and  the  London  Gazette  Ex- 

*  About  ten  thousand  men,  originally  destined  for  this  service, 
were  drafted  off^  and  employed  in  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  • 
France. 
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traordlnary,  in  the  month  of  April,  17914,  announ-r 
ced  the  important  intelligence,  tha^t^qn. the  16th 
of  March  preceding^  the  whole  i^lartd  of  Marti- 
nique had  been  captured  from  the  French,  except- 
ing the  forts  Bourlk)t}  aqd  Royals  which  were  then 
closely  besieged;  and>  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
pionth,  dispatches  from  the  commander-in-chief 
were  received,  containing  intelligence  of  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  the  island  of  Martinique  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  Bourbon:  five  stand  of  colours  laid 
down  by  the  garrison,  together  with  two  colours  of 
Fori  Bourbon^  were  sent  and  presented  to  his  .Ma- 
jest)-.  This  was  a  battle  on  both  ^tdes  hardly 
fought ;  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  thus  handsomely 
boar^  tostinuMK  to  the  gallantry  of  his  Opponents : 
••  The  gallant  defence/"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  made 
by  Ctcnoval  RtKhatKbtau  and  his  garrison,  wfis 
>tnM)ply  nuinifostovl  on  entering  Fort  Boijrbon,  as 
iIk  ro  was  m  aicc  an  inch  of  ground  untouched  by 
our  .vV.ot  ;;;;vi  j^l^olls ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
t!u;i  u  k/aI  tJu  :u  ['>o  highest  honour." 

'M;o  Kn\.-;udor  of  the  French  West-India;  jlslands 
>vv:»  ;r/jvv  tv  ilvwed  the  example  of  Martinique; 
W\.  \\\  v\\\s<\Hivnco  of  the  sickness  of  the  troops, 
uuvl  txv  \\;;nt  of  sulficient  reinforcement,  these 
v\\\\;;u\n:s  \vuK1  not  be  retained. 

l\-*  Sc  N'iuvcnt  ivtumed  home  from  this  expedi- 
tiov.  \\i:h  his  health  considerably  injured,  and  very 
\nv.x  ^  v\*.\av  iiitcd,  from  the  effects  of  the  yellow 
Kwu  bul»  though  his  body  was  visibly  impaired, 
l^^x  xu\M>j;^  and  ardent  mind  could  not  long  brook 

;  inaction  i 
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inaction  ;*  and,  after  the  short  interval  of  four 
mondis'  repose,  he  was  dispatched  to.  succeed 
Admiral  Hotham  in  cohfimand  of  the  Mediterrar 
nean  squadron^  where  he  blocked  up  the  Spa;- 
nish  fleet  and  bombarded  Cadiz ;  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  the  Paris  papers,  whose 
authority  upon  this  occasion  need  not  be,  suspect- 
ed, he  did  considerable  damage.  Indeed,  the 
services  he  had  performed  upon  this  station,  in 
blocking  up  the  Spanish  fleet  and  protecting 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  in  addition  to  his  former 
meritorious  achievements,  had^  so  recommended 
him  to  his  Majesty,  that  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  the  peer- 
age, and  a  patent  was  actually  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose,  when  the  news  of  the 
glorious  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  first  an- 
nounced. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  detail  of  this  memorable 
victory,  in  justice  to  the  character  of  his  Lordship, 
we  are  bound  to  make  some  brief  remarks  upon 
the  situation  of  the  country,  which  are  necessary 
to  appreciate  more  justly  the  value  of  such  dis- 
tinguished services.-        •' 

During  the  year  1797',  the  war  betXveen  Great 
Biitaifi  Hnd  France  Wis  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  naval  operations,  in  which  the  skill  and 
activity  of  British  seamen  were  eminently  con- 
spicuous, and  a  series  of  splendid  victories  had 
animated  their  spirit' to  a  most  uncommon  height: 
—  ttfli  it^  triust  be  remarked,  that  the  enemies  of 

B3  Great 
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Gfeat  Britain  had  also  considerably  increased. 
Thfe  Spaniards,  negligent  of  their  better  interests, 
too  subservient  to  the  fatal  influence  of  the  Great 
Nation !  had  agreed  to  co-operate  in  its  desola- 
ting principles  ;  and  the  navy  of  Spain  and  Holland 
was  to  have  joined  that  of  France. 

About  this  period,  the  conspiracy,  which  had 
been  long  forming  in  Ireland,  began  to  wear  the 
more  open  character  of  bold  and  avowed  rebellion. 
The  conspirators  relying  upon  the  protection  of 
France,  which  could  only  be  afforded  by  so  for^ 
midable  a  concentration  of  naval  force,  a^  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  junction  of  the  thre^ 
navies,  and  which  seemed  difficult  at  that  period 
to  prevent,  began  to  be  more  bold  and  open  in 
their  conduct.  A  general  gloom  pervaded  the 
country ;  and  never  was  there  a  period  which  re- 
quired a  greater  effort  to  revive  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  countrymen,  than  the  period  of  this 
enterprising  victory. 

The  country  was,  at  this  time,  on  all  sides, 
threatened  with  invasion ;  the  very  hulwarks  of  the 
nation  tottered;  and  the  Irish  conspiracy  had  in- 
fected the  British  fleet,  which  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  mutineers.  To/ijlo^kade  the  fleets  of 
the  enemy  In  their  own  ports  and  to  prevent  a 
junction  was  the  only  mode  of  ave;rting  the  im- 
pending blow.  —  To  have  engaged  a  fleet  so  nu- 
merous as  the  combined  fleets,  would  have  been 
most  hazardous ;  and  with  such  an  inferior  squa- 
4rQii  to  prevent  thje:j\ffic|ipaj -seemed  to  b?  impos- 
sible. 
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sible.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  tlie  mighty 
nrind  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  upon  viewing  the  fleet  of 
the  enemy,  instantly  conceived  that  bold  project, 
which  terminated   so  gloriously  for  himself,  and 
so  honourably  for  his  country. 
.  Conscious  of  their  superiority  of  number,   the 
Spanish  admiral,  not  conceiving  such  a  spirit  of- 
enteiprise  as   was  inherent    in  the   British   fleet, 
watched  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  put  to  sea. 
The  moment  his  Lx)rdship  was  apprised   of  the 
course    of   the    Spanish   fleet,    he  called   all   his 
captains  on  board,  explained  to  them  in   person 
his  plan  of  attack,  and  gave  them  such   complete 
orders,  that  he  had  no  occasion,  during  the  whole 
of  the  action,  to  make  above  three  or  four  signals, 
a  circumstance   that    contributed  considerably  to 
perplex  the  fleet  of  the  enemy. -^  This  mode,  it 
may  be  observed,  was  also  followed  by  Lord  Nel- 
son ;    and  to  Lx)rd  St.  Vincent's  judgement  and 
system  of  tactics  may  be  attributed,   in  a  great 
measure,  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Nile,  a  victory 
more  brilliant  with  respect  to  the  number  of  ships 
captured,  not  inferior  perhaps  in  point  of  daring 
enterprise,  but,  certainly,  not  achieved  against  an 
enemy  so  formidably  superior.        "-•.; 

The  Spanish  fleet,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de 
Cordova,  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  one  of  which  was  a  four-decker,  and  mount- 
ed one  hunditi  and  thirty-six  guns ;  six  were 
three-deckers  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns 
each ;  two  of  eighty-four,  and  eighteen  of  seventy- 

B  4  four. 
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four.  The  British  squadron  amounted  only  to  fif- 
teen SAIL  OF  the  line,  FOUR  FRIGATES,  A 
SLOOP    OF    WAR,    AND    A    CUTTER;   of  thcSe,   six 

were  three-deckers,  eight  were  of  seventy-four 
guns,  and  one  of  sixty-four.  The  Spanish  admi- 
ral had  sailed  from  Cordova  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  passed  Gibraltar  on  the  following 
day,  having  left  in  that  bay  three  line-of-bat- 
tle  ships.  On  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  Spa- 
nisTi  fleet  was  first  discovered  by  the  Minerva 
frigate;  and,  in  the  night  of  the  13th,  the  two 
fleets  approached  so  near  each  other,  that  their 
signal-guns  could  be  heard:  at  day-break  on  the 
14th,  were  in  complete  order,  and  by  six  A.M. 
were  prepared  for  battle.  About  ten  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  visible  to  all  the  British  squadron,  and 
some  of  the  ships  appeared  to  be  separated  from  the 
main  body  :  the  British  admiral  instantly  conceived 
the  design  of  cutting  off  these  before  they  could 
re-join,  or  the  main  body  arrive  to  their  assistance; 
but^  observing  the  position  of  the  main  body,  he 
formed  his  fleet  into  a  line  of  battle  a-head  and 
astern,  and,  about  half  past  eleven,  signified  his  in- 
tention to  push  through  the  enemy's  line.  The  sig- 
nal was  accordingly  hove  out  for  action.  Hb  Lord- 
ship accomplished  his  design,  and  a  part  of  die 
fleet  wan  most  eflfectually  separated  firom  the  mam 
body,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  separatioD, 
was  reduced  to  eighteen  sail  of  the  line.  Towards 
this  main  body,  which  was  then  to  windward, 
the  British  admiral  directed  his  attenticms  and,  a 

fittk 
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little  after  twelve,  he  again  made  the  signal  for 
passing  through  the  enemy's  line,  which  the  Spa- 
msh  commander  atttempted  to  counteract,  by  wear- 
ing round  the  rear  of  the   British  line,  to  join  his 
ships  to  leeward ;  but  this  effort  was  counteracted 
by  Commodore  Nelson,  who  had  no  sooner  passed 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  than  he  ordered  his  ship,  the 
Captaiuj  to  wear  and  stand  on  the  other  tack.     In 
executing  this  bold  manoeuvre.  Commodore  Nel^ 
son  found  himself  along-side  the  Santissima  Trini- 
dada  of  136  guns,  and  the  Captain  only  a  74.   Al- 
though the  Santissima  Trinidada  was  assisted  by 
her  two  seconds,  three-deckers,  this  gallant  com- 
mander did  not  shrink  fix)m  the  contest.      The 
CuUoden  and  Blenheim  had,  however,  by  this  time 
pressed  to  his  assistance,  and  the  approach  of  Ad- 
miral Parker,  with  fourother  ships  of  the  line,  pre- 
vented the  Spanish  admiral  from  'effecting  his  de^ 
sign  of  re-joining  the  ships  to  leeward.     The  ad- 
vantage at  this  period  being  completely  with  the 
British,  the  Spanish  fleet  were  crowding  off;  but, 
in  the  confusion  of  their  retreat,  ^me  of  the  Spa- 
nish ships  had  doubled  on  each  other.     Admiral 
Jervis  then  bore  up  with  the  seven  ships  in  his  di- 
vision, with  an  intent  to  rake  the  enemy  in  suc- 
cession; but,  not  being  able  to  effect  this,  he  ort. 
dered  the  leading  ship,  the  Excellent y  to  bear  up, 
while  be,  in  the  Victdty,   passed  to    leeward   of 
the  rearmost  ships  of  the  6nemy.     Captain  Cot 
lingwood,  who  commanded  the  Excellent ,  accor- 
dingly passed  between  the  two  rfearmost  ships  of 

the 
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the  enemy,  and  poured  such  an  effectual  broad- 
side into  the  San  Ysidro^  that  she  was  obliged  to 
submit.  After  this,  the  Excellent  mored  on  to 
the  relief  of  the  Captain,  which  was  engaged  with 
a  three-decker;  but,  before  she  could  arrive,  this 
ship  got  foul  of  her  second,  a  two-decker,  in 
which  state  they  were  both  boarded  by  the  Cap- 
tainy  and  the  smaller,  the  San  Nicolas,  was  spee- 
dily taken  possession  of;  the  three-decker,  the  San 
Josef y  followed  the  fate  of  her  second,,  and  be- 
came a  prize  to  Commodore  Nelson,  who  headed 
the  party  which  boarded  her  from  the  San  Nico- 
las. In  the  mean  time.  Admiral  Jervis,  who  had 
ordered  the  Victory  to  be  laid  alongside  the  Saka- 
dor  del  Mundo,  the  rearmost  ship  of  the  enemy, 
poured  in  such  an  effectual  discharge,  that  she 
thought  proper  to  strike.  —  Thus  four  of  the  ene- 
my's ships  were  in  possession  of  the  British,  whose 
loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  exactly  three 
hundred  men :  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  four 
captured  ships  alone,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and 
ninety-three  men ;  from  which  proportion,  the  re- 
mainder of  their  flying  fleet  must  have  suffered 
very  considerably.  The  remainder  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  then  took  shelter  in  Cadiz,  and  Sir  John 
Jervis  soon  after  entered  the  Tagus,  with  his  fleet 
and  prizes,  amidst  the  cheering  shouts  of  the  po- 
pulace, where  three  thousand  two  hundred  pri- 
soners were  l^ded  from  the  four  prizes.  Thus  were 
most  propitiously  averted  the  designs  of  a  rapa- 
cious enemy,  whose  intent  was^  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion 
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tion  \vitli  this  defeated  fleet,  that  it  might  disgorge 
a  legicm  of  rapacious  madmen  on  whatever  shore 
of  Great  Britain  might  promise  the  surest  means 
of  continuing  that  desolating  system,  which  has 
Jong  ^^  frighted  Europe  from  her  propriety."  And, 
kd  this  daring  enterprise  not  succeeded,  and  the 
little  squadron  of  his  Lordship  had  been  defeated, 
the  junction  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish, 
fleets  would  have  amounted  to  no  less  than 
eighty  sail  of  the  line  ! 

The  gloom  which  overspread  the  country  was 
dispelled  by  the  news  of  this  victory,  which  was 
received  with  that  grateful  exultation  which  cha- 
racterizes Englishmen  towiards  their  brave  defen- 
ders. Admiral  Jervis  received  the  thanks  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Earl 
St.  Vincent,^  from  the  scene  of  this  brilliant  action, 
and  Baron  Jervis  of  Meaford,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth;  he  also  received  the  gold  medal  and  a 
pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
Pausing  for  a  moment,  and  contemplating  this 
glorious  victory,  not  in  invidious,  but  more  dis- 
tinctive, comparison  with  others,  it  will  readily  be 
admitted,  that  other  victories  may  have  been  more 
brilliant  in  point  of  the  number. of  ships  captured; 
but  it  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  power  of 
the  two  contending  fleets  has,  in  other  cases,  been 
nearly  balanced.  .It  was  reserved,  however,  for 
history  to  trace  in  chara.cters  bold  and  impressive 
as  the  achievement  recorded,  that  a  British  admi- 
ral, with  a  squadron  q{  fifteen  ships  of  the  line, 

engaged 
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engaged  and  vanquished  the  fleet  of  Spaon,  Con- 
sisting of  twenty-seven^  one  of  which  was  a  four-^ 
decker^  and  mounted  one  hundred  and  thirty- sk 
guns ! 

Upon  the  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  relative 
to  the  late  vote  of  thanks  upon  his  Lordship's 
victory,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  proposed,  as  thii 
victory  differed  from  every  other,  to  introduce 
an  amendment  expressive  of  its  characteristic  dis^ 
tiuction.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence supported  this  amendment ;  and,  in  his 
speech  upon  this  occasion,  gave  several  instances^ 
from  his  own  knowledge,  of  the  excellent  state 
and  discipline  in  which  the  men  and  ships  under 
his  Lordship's  command  were  invariably  kept; 
and,  continued  his  Royal  Highness,  *^  without 
giving  the  slightest  offence  to  any  other,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  Sir  John  Jervis  the  very  best 
officer  in  his  Majesty's  service." — His  Royal 
Highness  sailed  some  time  under  his  Lordship's 
command :  his  conduct,  as  a  naval  officer,  is  mo- 
delled on  his  Lordship's  principles;  and  there  x% 
no  doubt,  but,  should  any  occasion  offer  to  call 
forth  the  exertion  of  his  Royal  Highness's  talents, 
he  will  prove  himself  worthy  of  that  school  in 
which  he  was  bred,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  path  of  naval  renown. 

I  lis  lordship  has  been  twice  chosen  a  represen- 
tative of  the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth ;  and, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  his  intimate  friend 
and  patron,  the  Marqiiis  of  Lansdown,  was  intro- 
duced 
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daced  to  the  Whig-party  in  that  town.  At  a  la- 
ter eliection,  he  declined  Yarmouth  in  favour  of 
his  colleague^  Mr.  Beaufoy,  and  was  returned  with 
Sir  Homas ,  Baring  for  High  Wycombe.  Upon 
tl^  death  of  Lord  Charles  Townshend,  his  Lord- 
ship was  again  piit  in  nomination  for  Yarmouth ; 
but,  although  this  friendly  effort  did  not  succeed,  it 
ought  in  justice  to  be  observed,  in  testimony  of 
his  Lordship's  distinguished  merit  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  grateful  .sense  of  it  entertained  by  the 
constituents  of  this  borough  on  the  other,  that,  in 
his  absence,  .without  any  solicitation,  even  without 
his  knowledge,  and  -without  expense,  he  was  put 
in  nomination.  '  Indeed,  so  firm  was  his  Lord- 
ship's attachment  to  the  constituents  of  this  bo- 
rough, that  he  wished  to  have  taken  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Yarmouth;  but,  upon  being  informed  that 
his  title  was  that  of  St.  Vincent,  his  Lordship  ob- 
served that  he  was  very  well  satisfied,  as  "  that 
title  belonged  to .  everi/  officer  and  seaman  of  his 
Jleet:* 

In  his'  political  character,  his  Lordship  has  voted 
and  acted  with  Opposition;  and  his  speeches  in 
parliament  relative  to  the  impolicy  of  the  present 
war  are  replete  with  that  argument  and  point  by 
which,  upon-  every  occasion,  his  Lordship  has  been 
characterized. 

His  Lordship  has  long  been  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  that  great  statesman,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown,  a  nobleman  Hot  less  distinguished  for 
profound  political  knowledge  than  the   introduc- 
tion 
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tion  and  patronage  of  eminent  public  characters : 
to  instance,  amongst  many.  Admiral  Barrington 
and  Colonel  Barre,  with  all  of  whom  Lord  St. 
Vincent  has  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship :  nor  will  his  lordship's  discriminating  judge- 
ment pass  without  a  due  share  of  applause^ 
when  it  is  known,  that  some  of  the  first  officers 
of  the  navy  have  been  formed  under  him.*  A- 
mongst  these  may  be  reckoned  -Lord  Nelson  of 
the  Nile :  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence was  also  some  time  under  his  conunand, 
and  has  always  professed  as  much  respect  and  es- 
teem for  his  Lordship  as  an  individual,  as  he  has 
declared  his  well-merited  approbation  of  his  Lord- 
shi[)*b  character  as  a  naval  commander. 

In  consequence  of  severe  illness,  occasioned  by 
the  baneful  effects  of  a  West-India:  climate,  his 
I-*ordship  was  compelled  to  leave  his  station  in 
the  Mediterranean;  but  still  retains  the  com- 
mand, until  the  state  of  his  health  shall  pennit  him 
to  ri'sume  it. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1799,  his  Lordship 
landed  in  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth,  and  went 
to  the  house  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  where  he  was 
waited  upon  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gesses i  when  the  mayor  presented  the  following 
address : 

•  Eviin  Ncpean»  Esq.  the  present  secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
\v.i»  originally  introduced  and  patronised  by  Lord  St.  Vincent^  un* 
df  I  whom  he  served  as  purser. 
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"  My  Lord, 

Impressed  with  the  most  grateful  sense  of  the 
high  services  rendered  to  our  country  by  the  glorious 
victory,  obtained  by  the  fleet  under  your  command, 
mr  that  of  the  enemy,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1797,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  this  borough 
elected  and  appointed  your  Lordship  a  bdrgess  of 
this  ancient  corporation.  They  now  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  to  shew  their  high  esteem  and  re- 
gard, by  congratulating  you  on  your  safe  return ; 
sincerely  wishing  your  Lordship  may  be  speedily 
restored  to  health,  that  your  country  may  again  be 
benefited  by  fresh  victories  obtained  by  the  fleet 
under  your  command/' 

To  which  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  return  the 
following  answer : 

"  I  am  very  happy  on  this"^  occasion  to  repeat 
the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  great  honour  done  me 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  borough  of 
Portsmouth,  in  electing  and  appointing  me  a  bur- 
gess of  their  ancient  corporation,  and  in  assuring 
them,  that  I  shall  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  borough. 

"  I  return  you  manj^  thanks  for  your  congratula- 
tions on  my  return  to  England,  and  kind  wishes 
for  the  speedy  recovery  of  my  health,  which  if  it 
please  God  to  restore,  the  remainder  of  my  life 
zvill  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  my  king  and  coun- 
tryr 

It 
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:   -  •   -Hi^;.  ncusing  and  important  commimica- 

V  .     •    ri>  ,^^^ltcry>  that  his  Lordship  is  so  far  ad- 

c  V  vi    a  4  ^i«te  of  convalescence  as  soon  to  be 

i.a».*KM  :v  perform  his  promise,  and  conclude  a 

tftf  v;*>im^ui>hed  for  glorious  naval  achievement 

!>    the  scfvtcc    of  a   country   which  he  has  so 

"^ig<N  vvirtributed  to  defend  and  to  exalt. 

^^^5;.  lA>rdship  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  year 
^>:v;^^  in  the  same  year  with  Lord  Duncaii  and 
Vi^ifat  llotham.  He  was  made  post-captain  in 
UW  v^cur  1760,  knight  of  the  Bath  in  the  year 
tTiJ;:^^  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  in  the  year  1787, 
^f^fcrs*dmiral  of  the  White  in  the  year  1790,  and  is 
iK>w  admiral  of  the  blue. 

The  whole  life  of  this  gallant  Admiral,  which 
|u\s  bcv-n  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country,  has 
bccu  characterized  by  uncommon  energy  of  mind, 
ttiul  superior  skill  in  his  profession.  The  strictest 
honour  and  the  most  inflexible  integrity  have  ever 
distinguished  hi&  political,  and  the  firmest  add 
wurniCHt  uttacluucnt  to  his  friends  has  always  cha- 
mctcri/od  his  social,  life. 

M.X.L. 
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rr  has  been  justly  remarked  hf  Dr.  Johnson 
that,  "  many  things,  which'  are  false,  are  trans'* 
mitted  from  book  to  book,  and*  gain  eredit  in  the 
world.**  This  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
different  memoirs  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  which  have 
been  published.  The  grossest  errors  acquire  a  sort 
of  currency  among  the  majority  of  readers,  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity,  or  perhaps  an  in^ 
clination,  to  investigate  the  accuracy  of  cir^ 
cumstances,  that  seem  of  triffing  moment.  They 
are  considered  as  unquestionable  facts  by  suc- 
ceeding biographers,  and  given  to  the  public 
with  embellishments  which  strengthen  deception, 
and  frequently  mislead  even  the  friends  of  ihe 
person,  whose  memoir  is  the  subject  of  perusals 
But  it  is  the  duty  of  a,  biographer  to  be  accurate 
in  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  which  he  hat 
occasion  to  relate,  or  to  omit  them  altogether. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan*  is  the  third  son  of 
Mr.  Tliomas  Sheridan,  celebrated  as  an  actor, 
eminent  for  his  skill  in  elocution,  and  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  public  for  his  judicious 
and  indefatigable  exertions  to  improve  the  system 
of  education  in  this  country.  His  works,  with 
the  exception  of  some  plays,  which  he  altered, 
and  the  Life  of  Dean  Swift,  which  he  prepared 
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for  publication,  in  general,  relate  to  the  elementg 
of  language  and  the  instruction  of  youth  *.  His 
father,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Thomas  Sheridiant 
was  a  distinguished  divine,  the  ablest  school-master 
of  his  time,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's.  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  died  at 
Margate  on  the  14th  of  August,  1788. 

Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan,*  the  mother  of  Richard 
Brinsley,  a  lady  no  less  respected  for  her  domestic 
virtues  than  admired  for  her  literary  attainments 
was  the  author  of  Sidney  Biddulph,  a  novel, 
which  has  the  merit  of  combining  the  pures^^ 
morality  with  the  most  powerful  interest.  She 
also  wrote  Nourjahad,  an  Oriental  Tale,  and  the 
comedies  of  the  Discovery,  the  Dupe,  and  a  Trip 
to  Bath.  She  died  at  Blois  in  France,  the  17th 
of  September,  1766  f. 

The 

*  List  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  principai  works: — The  Loyal 
Lover,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Coriolanus,  all  altered  and 
acted ;  British  Education ;  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  the- 
atre at  Oxford,  and  in  the  senate-house  at  Cambridge ;  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Causes  of  the  Difficulties  which  occiif 
in  learning  the  English  Tongue ;  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Elocution ;  A  Plan  of  Education  for  the  young  Nobilitj. 
and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain ;  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Read- 
ing, in  two  parts;  A  general  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's^  arranged,  revised  and  corrected ;  Elements  o^ 
English. 

t  Such  was  the  respect  paid  to  her  memory  by  the  Bishop 
of  Blois,  that  he  had  it  intimated  to  her  frienrfs,  notwithstand- 
5<ig   the  difference  of  religious  persuasion,  that  they  might 

1  take 
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t  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  Dorset* 
yDublin^  in  the  month  of  October,  1751  *. 
vai  placed^  in  his  seventh  year,  with  hi? 

brother  Charles  Francis,  late  Secretary  at 
in  Ireland,  the  correct  and  elegant  historian 
\  revolution  in  Sweden,  under  the  tuition  of 
Samuel  Whyte  of  Dublin,  the  friend  of 
father,  who  has  been  a  long  time  highly 
ned  for  his  care  and  ability  in  the  instruc- 
f  youth.  They  were  the  two  first  pupils  of 
Vhyte,  who  opened  his  academy  in  April 

and  it  is  a  circumstance  not  entirely  un-* 
y  cS  reipark,  that  their  early  years  ajfforded 
>mise  of  the  abilities  which  they  have  since 
yed.  Mr,s.  Sheridan,  whose  discrimination 
t  be  questioned,  took  an  opportunity,  on 
ikting  them  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Whyte,  to  ad- 
•y  the  necessity  of  patience  in  the  arduous 
sbn,  which  he  had  embraced,  and  addressed 
n  the  following  language — "  These  boys 

vantage  of  the  night  to  deposit  her  remains  in  tonse* 
ground^  and  no  inlerraption  should  be  given  to  the 
ioi — an  indulgence  in  France,  which  was  perhaps  neve^ 
extended  to  any  reputed  heretic.  Dr.  Young,  in  his 
Thooghts,  bitterly  complains  of  the  di0erent  treatment 
attended  his  daughter's  burial  in  the  same  country. 
itract  fr©m  the  register  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  Dubliil* 
rles  Francis^  son  of  Thomas  and  Frances  Sheridan^ 
djuly  23d,  1750— Richard  Brinsley,  son  of  Mr.  and 
leridan,  baptized  November  4th,  1751." 
Shttridan's  eldest  son  Thomas,  died  in  childhood. 

Q  2  wiU 
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VfiH  be  your  tutors  in  that  respect.  I  have  lutlliM 
been  their  only  instructor,,  and  they  have  8iiij 
ciently  exercised  mine ;  £br  two.  sucb  impenetnH 
ble  dunces  I  never  met  with." 

Having  remained  nearly  eighteen  oi<Hitli$  y^ 
Mr.  Whyte,  they  were  sent  by  thgt  gentl^mai 
tfi  September  1759^  to  Mr.  an4  Mii$>  Sheridiil 
who  then  resided  at  Windsor.  Theye  they  pM 
sed  nearly  a  year,  tbeir  education,  diiring  tlM| 
time,  being  superintended  by  Mrs.  $3bN9iida0  \^ 
$elf.  Richard  Brinstey  was  j^aced  at  Hantal 
ftchooi,  after  the  Christmas  of  1762.  The  cb^a 
vation,  made  by  his  mother  on  tlie  oceamvt 
taken  from  one  of  her  letters,  nosv  bdbre  tfal 
writer  of  this  sketch,  is,  when  connected  Ivid 
his  subsequent  pursuits,  mt&er  of  a  angular  kinjl; 
She  says — ^^  Dick  has  been  at  Hannow  school  siiiofl 
Christmas ;  as  he  probably  may  fisdLinta  a.  busting 
Itfe^  we  have  a  mind,  to  accustom  him  earfy  tc 
€tiift  for  himself  It  ha$  beai  reported;  hA 
without  foundation,  that  he  gave  recitations  froflfl 
the  English  classics  during  his  father's  lectures; 
His  father^  on  the  contrary,  never  entertained  an 
idea  of  empfi^ing  him  in  that  manner,  as  hii 
brother  Charles  was  very  much  his  superior  in 
diligence,  correctness  of  ear,  and  powers  of  voice, 
and  was  remarkable,  when  only  eleven  years  old, 
for  his  elegant  and  impressive  delivery  of  several 
passages  from  Milton. 

The  literary  advancement  of  Mr.  Sieridan  at 
Harrow,   a  seminary  which  has  sent  into  th« 
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wmtdnaxiffinishedscholars^and  distinguished  cha- 
ncters^appearsto  Inive  been  at  fitst  retarded^  either 
by  the  Uontness  <i)f  his  powers,  or  the  negligenc* 
ef  his  dispodtion.  Dr.  Sumner,  who  was.  then 
*  of  the  school^  had  probably,  from  his  coii* 
t  attention  to  the  boys  of  the  higher  forms,  n<i 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  the  talents  of  hi8 
pupil ;  and  it  Was  reserved  for  Dr.  Parr,  who  Wa§ 
at  that  time  one  of  the  sub-receptors,  to  dis* 
cover  and  ca}linto  activity  the  Acuities  of  youQg 
Sberidan'8  mind. 

Richard  Kinsley  was  at  length  roused  fiiom 
ihe  inactivity  of  which  his  parents  had  so  fie* 
qaenfiy  cottiplained,  and  the  spidt  of  emidation 
produced  exertaons,  which  admonition  and  the 
fiiar  of  correction  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  ex« 
cite.  He  felt,  that  to  be  distinguished,  it  was 
fiecessary  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  faia 
pie  to  study.  .His  memory  was  found  to  ^e 
ancommonly  retentive,  and  his  judgment  coftrectj 
and  when  his  mind  was  quickened  by  competition, 
his  genius  gradually  expanded,  into  that  happy 
versatility  of  powers  ^hich  has  never  deserted  him. 
But  to  be  admired  seemed  his  only  object,  and 
when  that  end  was  attained,  he  relaxed  in  his  ap- 
plication,^ and  sunk  into  his  former  indolence. 
His  last  year  at  Harrow  was  spent  more  in  re* 
fleeting  on  the  acquirements  he  had  made,  and 
the  eventful  scenes  of  a  busy  life,  which  were 
opening  to  his  view,  than  in  enlarging  the  circle 
of  bis  classical  and  literary  attainments. 

C  S  His 
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•    His  fadier  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  pro* 
gress  his  son  had  made  in  his  studies,  that  he  j 
deemed^  it  unnecessary  to  send  him  to  the  univerf*  '. 
titj  ;  and  he  was^  a  short  time  after  his  departute 
from  Harrow,  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Middle 
Temple.    From  that  period  to  his  maniage  with 
Miss  liniey,  the  life  of  Mr.  Sheridan  seems  in- 
trohred  in  obscurity,  wluch  it  is  difficult  to  clear 
up  in  a  satisfectory  way.     He  certainly  was  not, 
fjr  it  is  mentioned  on  the  authcmty  of  persons 
who  were  then  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him, 
cdther  the  votaiy  of  fashion^  or  immersed  in  dissi* 
pation. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was,  about  the  age  of  twoity, 
^  peculiarly  fond  of  the  society,  of  moi  of  taste  and 
4eaming,  and  soon  gave  proofs  that  he  was  infe* 
nor  to  none  of  his  companions  in  wit  and  argu* 
ment  The  sum  allowed  for  his  support  must 
have  been  very  small,  as  his  &tfaer*s  pendon  from 
the  crown  *  was  barely  sufficient  to  jHovide  far 
the  expences  incurred  by  a  genteel,  but  moderate 
plan  of  living  ;  nor  were  the  eiiK>lumeiits  ari^g 
from  his  lectures  on  elocution,  and  his  perfr>rm« 
ances  as  an  actor,  very  considerable,  fn  diis 
situation,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  recourse  to  his  liter- 
ary talents  for  pecuniary  supplies.    He  had  read, 

*  A  pension  of  200L  per  annom  was  granted  hjlus  Majesty, 
in  1762«  to  Mr.  T.  Sheridan,  without  solicttalion,  ms  an  ext' 
couragement  to  complete  his  En^ish  Dictkxuiy,  and  «s  a  re* 
wr$id  for  Ills  liiaaiy  labours. 
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immediately  after  his  leaving  Harrow,  with  minute 
attention,  the  works  of  our  most  eminent  writers, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  English  com- 
position in  its  various  branches.  Nothing,  how- 
ever but  necessity  could  have  induced  him  to  exert 
his  powers,  as  Dryden  and  many  others  had  done 
before  him,  for  immediate  profit ;  for  exclusively 
of  an  unaccountable  propensity  to  indolence, 
which  formed  the  distinguishing  charagteristic  of 
his  youthful  days,  and  from  which  he  cannot  now 
be  stimulated  but  by  some  great  and  sudden  im- 
pulse, he  has  ever  considered  a  mercenary  writer, 
who  is  occasionally  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  own 
conviction  to  the  instructions  of  his  employer,^  as 
a  character  truly  wretched  and  contemptible. 
That  he  maintained  his  independence  of  sentiment 
there  is  no  ground  to  disbelieve  ;  but  he  had  the 
prudence  to  conceal  from  most  of  his  acquaint- 
ances whatever  share  he  had  in  the  fleeting  pro- 
ductions ofthe  day.  He  also  directed  his  attention  to 
the  drama,  as  a  subject,  in  every  respect,  calculated 
to  reward  his  labours  with  fame  and  emolument ; 
but  disgusted  with  some  sketches  of  comic  cha- 
racter, which  he  drew,  he  actually  destroyed 
them,  and,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  renounced 
every  hope  of  excellence  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
A  poetical  translation  of  Asistosnetus  has  been 
attributed  to  him,  but  the  share  which  he  had  in 
that  version  was  very  limited. 

But  the  views,  which  he  may  have  then  enter- 
tained, either  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  and 
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exertion  of  his  genius  in  literary  purisuits,  or  to  the 
study  of  the  profession  to  which  he  had  been  des< 
tined  by  his  father.  Were  all  lost  in  a  passion,  that 
mastered  his  reason.  He  at  once  saw  and  loved 
Miss  Linley,  and  from  his  first  introduction  to 
Iier  indulged  the  hope  of  triumphing  over  ^very 
obstacle  that  opposed  his  happiness.  That  lady 
was  no  less  admirablie  for  the  elegant  accom- 
plishments of  her  sex^  and  the  affecting  simpli- 
city of  her  conversation,  than  for  the  charms  of 
her  person  and  the  fascinating  powers  of  her 
voice.  She  was  the  principal  performer  in  the 
oratorios,  at  Drury-lane  theatre  ;  and  the  science, 
taste,  but  above  ajl,  the  enthusiastic  feeling  which 
she  displayed  in  the  execution  of  the  airs  assigned  tO 
h^r,  are  still  remembered  vnth  delight.  The 
strains  which  she  poured  forth  were  the  happiest 
combinations  of  nature  and  of  ar^;^  but  nat'urd 
predominated  over  art.  Her  accents  were  so  me-^ 
lodious  and  captivating,  and  their  passage  to  the 
heart  so  sudden  and  irresistible,"  thtt  ^Kst'^ning 
Envy  would  have  dropped  her  snakes,  and 
stem-ey'd  Fury's  self  would  have  mielted  "  at  th6 
sounds. 

Mr.  Sheridan  became  her  avolv^d  suitor,  and 
eyeiy^^  ide^/  of  interest  and  ambition  was  ab- 
^^^^B8cfd'4h  hi^assion.  Her  father,  Mr.  Linley, 
the  late  ingenious  composer,  was  not  at  first 
propitious  to  his  passion,  and  he  had  many  rivals 
to  overcome  in  his  attempts  to  gain  the  lady's 
\-  -^  2  affections. 


^ftions.  His  perseverance, .  however,  .  en- 
creased  with' the  difficulties  that  presented  them* 
selves,,  and  his  courage  and  resolution  in  vindi- 
cating Miss  Linle/s  reputation  from^  a  calumni- 
ous report,  which  .had  been  basely  thrown  out 
against  it,  obtdn^d  for  him  the  fair  prize  for 
^ich  he  twice  exposed  his  fife. 

Mr.  Mathews,  a  gentleman  then  well  knowii: 
in  the  fashionable  circles  at  Bath^  had  c^sed  a 
paragraph  to  be  inserted  in  a  public  paper  at 
thiat  place,  which  tended  to  prejudice  ithe  charac- 
ter of  this*young  lady,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  imme- 
diatdy  applied  for  redress  Ijo,  the  printer,  who 
cottuminicated  the  author^s  n^me.  Mr.  Mathews 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  set'  out  for  London,  and 
was  closely  pursued  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  They  met 
and  fought  ^a  duel,  with  swords  at  a  tavern  *  ia 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Mr.  Sheridan's 
second  on  ^he  occasion  was  his  brother  Charles 
Francis,  the  late  Secretary. '  at  War  in  Ireland. 
Great  courage  at)d  skill  were  displayed  on  botl^ 
sides  ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  having  succeeded  in 
disarming  his  adversary,  compelled  him  to  sign  a 
formal  retrictatioh  of  the  paragraph  which  had 
b^en  published. 

The  conqueror  instantly  returned  to  Bath;  and 
thinking  that,  as  the  insult  had  been  publicly 
given,  the  apology  should  have  equal  notoriety, 
he  caused  it  to  be  .published  in  the  same  paper. 

*  The  house  situated  at  the  west  end  of  Henrietta-street^ 
Ufw  %  clnna-warehouse^  and  gartlj^  in  Bedford-street. 
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Mr.  Mathews  soon  heard  of  this  circumstance^ 
and  irritated  at  his  defeat,  and  the  use  which  his 
antagonist  had  made  of  his  retractation,  repaired 
to  Bath,  determined  to  call  upon  Mr.  Sheridan 
for  satisfaction.  A  message  was  accordingly  sent, 
•  and  a  meeting  agreed  to :  Mr.  Sheridan  would 
have  been  justified,  according  to  the  most  deli- 
cate punctilios  of  honour,  in  declining  the  callj 
/but  he  silenced  all  the  objections  that  were  start- 
ed by  his  ifriends,  and  the  parties  met  at  Kings- 
down..  The  victory  was  desperately  contested, 
and,  after  a  discharge  of  pistols,  they  fiMight  with 
swords.  They  were  both  wounded,  and  dpsing 
with  each  other,  fell  on  the  ground,  whet^the 
fight  was  continued  until  they  were  separated. 
They  received  several  wounds  in  this  arduous 
struggle  for  life  and  honour,  and  a  part  of  his  op- 
ponent's weapon  was  left  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  ear. 

Miss  Lihley  did  not  suffer  a  long  time  to  elapse 
before  she  rewarded  Mr.  Sheridan  for  the  dan- 
gers he  had  braved  in  her  defence,  by  accom- 
panying him  on  a  matrimonial  excursion  to  the 
Continent.  The  ceremony  was  again  performed, 
on  their  return  to  England,  with  the  consent  of 
the  lady's  parents. 

From  the  period  of  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Sheridan 
never  appeared  as  a  public  performer.  Her  situ- 
ation in  the  oratorios  was  filled  by  her  younger 
sister,*  Miss  Mary  Linley.      Several  lucrative 

*  This  .young  lady  died  singing  *'  I  know  that  my  Re- 
ieemer  liveth !" 

proposals 


proposals  weife,  about  this  time,  made  to  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  to  induce  her  once  more  to  charm  the 
public  ear,  but  they  'were  rejected  with  disdain 
by   Mr,  Sheridan.     During   their  residence   in 
Orchard-street, .  they  were  subjeft   to  very  dis- 
tressing embarrassments;  and  it  was  not  a  very 
uncommon  thing   to    want  the   necessary  sup- 
plies for  the  day  that  was   passing  over  them.^ 
Yet  the  firmness  of  Mr,.  Sheridan,   in  resisting 
every   proposal    of  this  .-nature,  by   which  any 
loss   of   estimation  in    the    eyes   of  the    world 
tnight.be  incurred,  remaiaed  invincible.     He  re- 
,ceived  a  letter  from  the  , proprietors  of  the  Pan- 
theon^ which  was  thenr  about  to  be  opened, 
oflFering  Mrs.  Sheridan  one  thousand  pounds  for 
her  performance  during  .twelve  nights,  and  one 
thousand  pounds  more  for  a  benefit,  the  profits 
pf  which  they  were  to  appropriate  to  their  own 
use.      The  proposal  of  so  Jarge  a  sum  as  two 
thousand  pounds,  which  might  have  been  gained 
in  a  f^w  weeks,  was  not  even  politely  declined j 
but  rejected  with  indignation  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
notwithstanding    the    earnest   entreaties   of  his 
wife. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  now  encumbered  with 
the  cares  of  a  family,,  felt  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate exertion  to  provide  for  the  pressing  calls, 
inseparable  from  a  domestic  establishment,  which, 
if  not  splendid,  was  marked  with  all  the  appear- 
ances of  i^enteel  life* 

Kis 
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His  attempt  at  dramaticr  composition,  and  ifie 
moderate  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his 
talents  in  that  reipect,  have  been  already  noticed  ^ 
but  his  charming  lines  to  Kf  iss  Lmky,  and  some 
occasional  productions,  which  displayed  with 
equal  happiness  his  talent  for  natural  tenderness 
of  sentiment  and  brilliancy  of  wit,  had  secured 
to  him  no  mean  reputation  as  a  poet.  Thus  com* 
pelled  to  become  a  candidate  for  public  favour, 
^  he  once  more^resumed  his  courtship  of  the  comic 
muse ;  and  having  finished  his  play  of  the  Rivats^, 
he  presented  it  to  the  Manager  of  Cogent-garden  • 
Theatre^  and  it  was  accordingly  represented  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1775.  This  comedy  was 
justly  considered,  by  candid  criticism,  as  a  most 
promising  essay  for  an  author  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year>  but  the  public  opihion  did  not  exaftly  co^ 
incide  with  that  of  acknowledged  judges  of  dra^ 
matic  merit ;  and,  in  consequence  of  some  flight 
disapprobation,  it  was  withdrawn  after  the  first 
might's  performance.  The  partial  failure  of  the 
piece  has  been  attributed  to  the  indifferent  a£ling 
of  Mr.  Lee,  in  the  charafter  of  Sir.  Lucius 
O'Trigger.  For  that  gentleman,  though  allowed 
to  possess  considerable  merit  in  parts  of  much 
more  importance,  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
whimsical  humour  and  national  manner  of  IriwSh, 
characters.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
Mr.  Sheridan  withdrew  his  play  without  any 
compulsion  ;  and,  having  made  some  judicious 
alterations,  both  in  the  progress  of  the  plot  and 

in 
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m  the  IsuEiguage^  It  was  shortly  after  brought  for- 
ward again>,  and  received  in  the  most  favourably 
manner.. 

The  fable  of  the  Rivals  possesses  a  snlKcient 
degree  of  probability  to  render  it  interesting  5  the 
incidents  spcceed  each  other  in  natural  progress 
aion,  and  the  dialogue  is  witty,  humorous,  and 
charafleristic,  interspersed  with  pathetic  appeals 
to  the  heart,  but  without  those  extraordinary  cfr 
fusions  of  excellence  which,  from  the  pen  of 
the  same  writer,  have  since  delighted  the  fancy 
and  improved  the  understanding,  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  closet. 

Had  Mr.  Sheridan's  powers  been  evinced  bu| 
by  this  comedy  only,  he  would  have  been  placed 
at  no  very  great  distance  beyond  the  .Commoa 
«rowd  of  play-wrights. 

His  next  production  was  the  force  of  St^ 
Patrick's  Day^  or  The  Scheming  Lieutenant,  a. 
piece  evidently  written  more  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  his  ability  to  excite  broad  laughter  and 
humorous  merriment,  than  with  a  view  of  eA- 
larging  his  reputation.  It  was  presented  by  him 
to  Mi^ Clinch,  as  a  testimony  of  his  good  opinion, 
for  the  assistance  he  had  experienced  from  that 
gentleman's  excellent  performance  of  Sir  Lucius 
OTrigger,  in  the  Rivals,  in  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Lee.  The  farce  of  St.  Patrick's  Day 
was  actually  written  in  eight  and  forty  hours,  and 
was  performed,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Clinch^  on 
the  2d  of  May,  in  the  same  year. 
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At  tW^  commencement  of  the  fth^uingseasoni 
he  brought  out  his  comic  ojpera  of  the  Duennct, 
a  composition  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  ge- 
neral class  of  English  operas  then  in  fashion. 
The  plot  of  this  pleasing  piece,  which  deserved^ 
ly  retains  its  popularity  on  the  stage,  is  simpler 
and  incapable  of  producing  mucji  interest ;  but 
the  elegance  of  the  diction,  the  sweetness  of  the* 
poetry,"  and  the  appropriate  spirit  infused  intd 
the  chariacters,  place  it  beyond  all  competition 
with  the  sing-song  trifles  which  Were  then  in 
high  repute.  The  Duenna  surpassed  even  the 
"^  Beggars*  Opera  in  attraction  and  popularity,  and 
^as  performed  seventy-five  nights  during  the 
season^  while  Gay's  singular  production  ran  only 
sixty-five. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  circumstances  becoming  about 
this  time  more  independent,  and  his  genius 
having  struck  out  a  line  productive  of  fame  and 
profit,  he  be-gan  to  indulge  in  expensive  enter- 
tainments, and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  extend- 
ing his  connections  in  fashionable  life.  '*  The 
^*  feast  of  reason,  aftd  the  flow  of  soul,"  were 
lieldom  absent  from  the  hospitalities  of  his  house, 
and  'they  were  unquestionably  very  much  pro- 
moted by  the  strength  of  argument  and  brilliancy 
.  pf  wit,  which  he  could  call  forth  in  the  hours 
of  instructive  enquiry  o^  sportive  conviviality,  as 
well  as  by  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  conver* 
sation^  and  her  fascinating  powers  of  voice. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Garrick  having  resolved  to  retire  from  the 
management  of  Drury-larie  Theatre,  a  negociation 
for  flie  purchase  of  his  share  of  the  patent  was 
entered  into  with  him  by  Dr.  Ford,  Mr.  linley, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,' who,  in  1776,  paid  the  sum 
of  30,0001.  for  it. 

It  now  became  his  interest  to  apply  his  talents 
in  support  of  the  theatre  in  which  he  was  so 
materially  concerned,  and  he  immediately  brought 
out  the  Trip  to  Scarborough^  altered  from  Van- 
brugh's  comedy  of  the  Relapse.  It  was  per- 
formed on  the  24th  of  February,  1777 ;  and, 
Aough  the  dialogue  was  much  improved,  and 
the  incidents  judiciously  altered,  the  audience 
did  not  receive  it  in  a  very  favourable  manner  on 
the  first  night  of  representation,  on  account  of 
the  incorrectness  of  the  performers  in  general. 
It  was  afterwards  played  to  crowded  houses. 

His  next  producidon  was  the  comedy  of  the 
School  for  Scandal,  which  has  deservedly  raised 
his  fame  to  undisputed  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
contemporary  writers,  and  conferred,  in  the  opi-  * 
nion  of  the  foreign  literati,  a  lustre  on  the  British 
comedy  which  it  did  not  previously  possess.   The 

*  Mr.  Lacy,  whose  properly,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  estimated  at  80,0001.  is  now,  with  a  large  family,  in 
Tery  distressed  circumstances.  The  writer  of  this  biographical 
sketch  is  in  possession  of  several  carious  particulars  with  re« 
sped  to  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Lac/s  property  in  the  theatre  to 
Mr.  Sheridan,  which  will  probably,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
be  given  to  the  public. 

School 
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School  for  Scandal*  was  performed  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1777,  and  attracted  from  that  late  period 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  season,  the  most  fashion*  ? 
able  and  numerous  audiences.  A  play  of  such,  . 
superior  merit,  and  written  by  so  young  an  ay? 
thor,  was  rewarded  with  unqualified  applause , 
The  critics  of  that  time  were  anxiously  engaged 
(n  extolling  the  beauties  with  which  it  abound$|L 
and  some  of  them  were  not  wanting  to  discover- 
others,  that  either  do  not  exist,  or  are  still  uu^ 
known  to  the  writer  himself.  The  tide  of  pubKcf 
favour. ran  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  dra- 
matic excellence,  and  the  name  of  Sheridan,  be- 
came synonimous.  But,  although  it  must  ever 
rank  as  a  finished  piece  iij  the  simplicity  of  plqt,» 
^  the  natural  progression  of  incident,  in  the  faith-* 
fill  imitatipn  of  manners,  in  the  vigorous  and 
exact  delineatidn  of  living  character,  and  abov<S 
all,  in  fertility  of  wit  and  felicity  of  expressioh  j 
it  is  to.be  lamented,  that  the  author  did  not  ap- 
pi^  aimself  with  more  care  to  improve  the  heartj^ 
^nd -stimulate  the  public  mind  to  the  cultivat:ioa* 
of  morality. 

The  fashionable  taste  for  Scandal  is  indeed  ex- 
posed ;  but  jt  is  exposed  to  the  laughter,  not  to 
the  contempt  and  detestation,  of  the  audience. 
It  produces  mirth,  but  does  not  excite  execration* 
The  hypQcrite,  who  covers  his  abominable  de- 
irigns  with  the  mask  of  honour  and  integrity,  isL 
indeed  punished ;  but  the  punishment  is  not- 
commensurate  to  the  offence,  and  our  abhor- 
rence 


terice  IS  weakened  bj^  th^  ilnseasonible  Jplayfiil- 
ness  of  the  jioef'd  satire.    Tht  author  is  too  stre- 
nuous an  advocate  for  dissipation  of  manriersi, 
imd  the  rices  of  libertinism  are  too  successfully 
defended  i 

Mr.  Sheridaii  appea^s^  in  k  great  measure^  to 
liave  forgotten  •  the  legitimate  end  of  dramatic 
composition,  and  not  to  have  beeii  sufBeiehtly 
sensible,  that  whatever  is  intended  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  society  at  large,  should  also  be  capable* 
of  coroinunidilting  solid  instruction^  and  pro-* 
ducing  real  amendment.  It  has  been  remafked> 
with  some' degtee  of  propriety^  that  the  charac- 
ters of  Joseph  and  Charles  have  been  taken  from! 
Fielding's  Blifil,  and  Tom  Johesj  and  that  the 
disguise  assumed  by  Sir  Oliver  Surface  has  been 
borrowed  fibm  a  similar^  incident  in  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan's novel.  He  has  never  published  it,  because* 
as  a  literary  production,  he  sajrs,  he  has  no  confi- 
dence in  its  merit :  its  Success  on  the  stage  he 
ascribes  to  the  acting  of  MissFarren  and  Messrs. 
King,  Palmer,   and  Smith. 

l^ly  in  the  following  season^,  he  produced  the 
musical  piece  of  The  Camp^  a  temporary  jcu 
d! esprit,  which  afforded  much  entertainment  j  and 
his  Criticy  written  upon  the  model  of  the  Dukd 
of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal,  came  out  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1787.  The  success  of  the 
Critic  was  complete  and  well  deserved;  and, 
though  the  subject  had  been  very  ably  handled 
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>r  hii  ii^pctiM^  piedecessor,  he  succeeded  in 
.eaiiviid^ut^^  i  with  so  great  a  variety  of  ludi* 
,c?Mas  4K»itMe^  and  introduced  such  extraor^ 
.iiiw>  ^iw^dkjf  of  satire,  as  to  divest  it  of  the 
^^^itfKv^  4;ppearance  of  imitation. 

i>^  IkttJMfited  death  of  the  British  Roscius,  in 
^t*^v  tomished  Mr.  Sheridan  with  an  opportu- 
tij5>  vHf  exercising  powers  of  a  very  different  na?- 
%#iv  i  ^md  he  wrote  the  monody  to  the  memory 
hsT  Mr*  Garrick,  which  was  recited  at  Drury-lane 
IVatre,  by  Mrs.  Yates^  in  the  naonth  of  Mareh^ 
w'  the  same  year.  .  The  sentiments  are,  in  gene-  , 
m)>  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  the  poetry 
)M>»sesses  strength  and  melody,  jbut  the  effect 
was  not  adequate  to  thcr  expectations  of  the  au- 
thor and  his  friends. 

Notwithstanding  the  profits  which  he  derived 
from  his  pieces,  and  the  share  he  had  in  the  the* 
atrc,' which  was  very  considerable,  as  he  ha^  ob- 
tained Mr.  Lacy's  interest  in  the  patent,  a  pro- 
perty equally  valuable  with  that  of  Mr.  Garrick^ 
und  of  course  worth,  on  the  lowest  calculation, 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  his  pecuniary  embarrass^- 
ments  had  considerably  increased.  His  domestic 
eatablishment  was  not  only  very,  expensive,  but 
conducted  without  any  kind  of  regularity.  The 
j>cr»UH8ions  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  friendship  he  had 
Citltfully  cvi!tivaU*d,  operated  with  a  firm  con- 
viction of  his  own  abilities,  in  determining  him 
to  prgcufc  a. Scut  in  the  house  of  Conunons.     For 
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•ome  time  before  he  had  endeavoured  to  qualify 
himself  for  public  speaking,  by  declaiming  at  the 
private  meetings  of  several  of  his  most  intimate 
acquaintances  -,  and  it  was  customary  with  him, 
•  like  the  logical  disputants  of  antiquity,  to  start  a 
subject  of -discussion,  and  advocate  either  side  of 
the  question,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his  in- 
genuity in  argument. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was,  about  this  time,  honoured 
with  the  notice  of  a  noble  Duke,  now  high  in 
office,  and  who  then  possessed  great  influence 
in  opposition ;  and  an  application  was  made, 
through  the  medium  of  a  common  friend,  to  ob- 
tain his  Grace's  nomination  of  Mr.  Sheridan  for 
one  (rfhis  bproughs.  The  application,  however, 
proved  fruitless,  as  the  noble  Duke  had  already 
completed  his  list,  or  placed  little  reliance  on  the 
parliamentary  ipowers  of  his  dramatic  acquaint* 
ance. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was    not   discouraged  by  the 

disappointment,  and  a  general  election    taking 

place,  in  1780,  he  resolved  to  canvass  for  himself, 

^d  chose  the  town  of  Stafford  for  the  scene  of  his 

first  political  operations.    In  the  adoption  of  that 

measure,  he  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by 

lateral  important  considerations.     The  borough 

of  Stafford  was  not  devoted  to  the  interest  of  any 

particular  patron ;  it  was  free  from  all  suspicion 

of  ministerial  influence,  and  the  art«  of  coitup- 

tion  had  ever  tried,  without  effectj  to  undermine 
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the  independence  of  the  electors.  At  least,  no 
kgal  proof  has  been  yet  brought  forward  to  es- 
tablish any  instance  of  corruption.  One  of  the 
late  members,  who  again  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate,  had  not  only  become  unpopular,  but 
odious  to  several  of  the  leading  men  of  Stafford. 

All  these  circumstances,  strengthened  by  a. 
pressing  invitation,  and  a  promise  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous support  fix)m  a  principal  gentleman  of  the 
place,  induced  Mr..  Sheridan  to  proppse  himself 
as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  borough  of  Staf- 
ford in  the  next  parliament.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied ,with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  success  that* 
opened  to  his  ambition.  But  although  he  expe- 
rienced uncommon  disinterestedness,  and  great 
liberality  of  conduct  in  the  people  of  Stafford,  a 
certain  degree  of  expence  which  has,  for  a  long 
time,  blended  itself  with  the  purest  proceedings 
of  the  elective  system  in  this  country,  was  found 
unavoidable,  and  pur  young  politician's  resources 
were  not  in  the  most  flourishing  state.  He  was 
soon  convinced,  that  the;  moderate  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  was  a'  sinequd  w^w,  which  alone 
could  bring  the  negotiation  between  the  new 
champion  of  liberty  and  the  independent  elec- 
tors to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  money  was 
at  length  raised,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
contributed  to  the  supply,  has  been  since  liber- 
ally rewarded  with  an  opera  share. 

^  Mn 
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Mr.   Sheridaii  was   accordingly  returned   for 
Stafford,  and  from  the  moment  of  his  introduction 
into  the  house  of  Commons,  became  a  firfn  sup- 
'  porter  of  all  the  measures  of  opposition.'    Though 
he  contented  himself,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  with  giving  a  silent  vote  against  the 
minister,  he  was  indefatigable  without  doors  in 
seconding  the  Views  of  his  party,  and  in  exciting 
the  clamour  of  public    indignation  against  the 
measures  oP government.     He  constantly  attended 
popular  meetings  and  political  clubs,  and  his  pen 
was  employed  with  success  in  several  periodical 
publications.     He  had  a  considerable   share  in 
the  Englishman,   which    was    conducted   with 
great  acrimony    against    the    administration    of 
Lord  North ;  and  when  the  Rockingham  party 
came  into  power   in   1782,    his  exertions  were 
rewarded  with  the  appointment  of  Under  Secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department. 

The  death  of  the    Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
and  the   unexpected  elevation    of  the   Earl  of 
Shelbume  to  the  important  office  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  completely  defeated  the  views 
of  opposition,  and  the  ever-memorable  coalition^ 
for  which  even  the  strong  plea  of  necessity  is  but 
a  sorry  apology,  having  been  formed,  Mr.  She- 
ridan was  once  more  called  upon  to   carry  on 
literary  hostilities  against  the  new  administration. 
The  periodical  work  of  the  Jesuit  soon  appeared^ 
and  several  very  distinguished  members  of  the 
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party  are  confidently  stated  to  have  contributed 
to  that  production.  A  learned  doctor,  remark- 
able for  his  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
philosoper,  Pyrrho,  and  more  celebrated  for  his 
attachment  to  a  great  character,  whose  name 
will  last,  notwithstanding  his  inconsistencies, 
while  a  single  admirer  of  splendid  and  original 
genius  shall  remain  in  the  world,  than  for  any  in- 
tellectual vigour  of  his  own,  has  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  a  paper  in-  the  Jesuit, 
notorious  for  its  severe  censure  of  an  illustrious 
personage.  The  paper  in  question  attracted  flie 
attention  of  government,  and  a  prosecution  was 
ordered  to  be  commenced  against  Mr.  Wilkic. 
the  printer. 

The  legal  proceedings  were,  however,  carried 
on  but  slowly,  and  the  coalition  iiaving  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  new-fangled  administra- 
tion, formed  by  the  Shelbume  party,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan was  once  more  brought  into  place,  and  ap* 
pointed,  in  April  178S,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  was  extremely  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Je^ 
unit  would  not  be  attacked  by  those,  to  whose 
CttUKc  it  had  been  devoted  5  but  the  spirit  of,  pro^ 
uri  ution,  though  allowed  to  slumber  for  a  short 
Interval,  broke  out  with  redoubled  vigour,  when 
bin  (irace  of  Portland  was  succeeded,  as  First 
J^ord  of  the  Treasury,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  entire 
change  took  place  in  men  and  measures. 

*l'ho  Attorney-General  was  obliged,  ex  officio^ 
\Q  continue  the  prosecution,  the  ground-work  of 

which 
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which  stDl  existed,  and  Mr.  Wilkie,  who  had 
the  magnanimity  to  conceal  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tlemen by  whom  he  had  been  employed,  was 
sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  twelve  months. 
Tbe  system  of  party-politics  evinced  in  this  in- 
stance^  as  it  has  in  almost  every  other  case,  self* 
ishness  and  ingratitude.  The  man  who  possessed 
the  courage  to  expose  his  own  person  to  punish- 
ment, and  his  circumstances  to  ruin,  in  order  to 
screen  those  by  whom  he  had  been  engaged 
in  his  professional  pursuits,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  favourite  end,  was  treated  with 
neglect,  and  it  will,  with  difficulty,  be  credited, 
that  his  expences  have  not  been  yet  paid.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  unjust  to  accuse  Mr.  She- 
ridan of  having  had  any  share  in  the  transaction, 
as  his  acknowledged  integrity  must  exempt  him 
itom  all  suspicion. 

With  what  effect  the  talents  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
were  exerted  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
while  he  filled  the  situations  of  Undersecretary  of 
State  and  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  is 
immaterial  to  enquire.    The  whole  of  the  time 
which  he  passed  in  these  places  was  not  quite  a 
year,  and  the  chief  requisites  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  them  are  attention,  punctuality,  and  dis»» 
patch— qualities  in  which  his  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers wiU  hardly  contend  for  his  pre-emmence. 
Until  1J83,  he  appeares  to  have  been  a  figure 
mtioduced  into  the  political  picture,  more  for  the 
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purpose  of  completing  the  group  in  the  bac^i 
ground^  than  pf  standing  forward  ^,a  principal 
character.^  But  the  irresistible  impulse  of  geniu^ 
gave  a  sudden  expansion  to  his  powers,  extricated 
him  from  the  inferior  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held^  and  placed  him^  if  not  in  an  equal  rank 
with  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke,  at  le^st,  in  the  very 
next  tp  it 

His  defence  pf  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  East-India 
Bill  was  distinguished  for  -logical  precision ;  and 
though  he  had  not,  on  previous  occasiojis,  de-? 
livered  his  sentiments  with  extraordinary  ability,, 
his  speech  on  that  interesting  subject  was  so  masr 
terly^  as  to  induce  the  public  opinion  to  select 
him  from  the  second  class  of  parliamentary  speak-?. 
ers.     In  1785,  his  powers  began  to  expand  in 
proportion  to  theconfidence  which  he  acquired  in 
debate,  and  his  observations  pn  Mr.  Pitt's  Perfur, 
mery  Bill  were  justly  admired  for  splendid  effu- 
sions of  wit  and  great  force  of  argument.      But 
the  part  he  took  in  the  consideration  of  the  Irish 
Propositions,  which  were   brought  forward  durr? 
ing  the  same  year,  was  peculiarly  striking,  and 
raised  his  reputation  as  an  orator  to  a  very  supe-i ' 
rior  degree.    In  calling  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  fourth  proposition,  he  displayed  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  interests*  of  both  kingdoms^ 
and  a  depth  of 'investigation  which  the  most 
sanguine    expectations  of  his  friends  could  not 
jiave  anticipated  j;   and,  from  that  moment,,  ht . 

was 
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was  viewed  as^  a  formidable  opponent  by  the  pT^^ 
^nt  minister,  and  looked  up  to  with  admiration^ 
asaprigcipal  l^ad^r  pf  thp  pgrty  to  wWeb  he  be- 


Mr*  Sheridan  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter 
k  \fis  p^liament^ry  lifer    His  fethcr  was  an  actor, 
he  had  himself  largely  contributed  to  the  enr 
tertainment  of  the  public,  and  was  the  manage? 
of  a  theatre,    The  prejudices  of  mankind,  howt 
ever  ridiculous,  are  too  often  victorious  over  the 
claims  of  genuine  merit,  apd  would  have,  per* 
haps,  prevailed  in  intimidating  any  other  person 
than  the  man  against  whom  they  were,  in  this 
instance,    directed.     Fully  convinced  of  his  de-j 
dded  superiority  over  birth  and  fortune,  he  pro- 
ceeded, regardless  of  personal  refle(:tions5   and 
if  his  opponents  succeeded  in  irritating  him  by  the 
asperity  of  their  allusions,  he  met  them  with  manly 
resolution,  chastised  them  with  the  lash  of  legi- 
timate satke,  or  held  them  up  to  universal  ridicule 
in  bursts  of  extemporaneous  wit,  that  have  never 
been  equalled  in  the  British  senate^     The  conduct 
of  the  Premier,  in   his   unguarded  allusions  to 
Mr.  Sheridan's  dramatic  pursuits  was  severcily 
punished  5    and   that    dignified    manner  which 
should  mark-  the  behaviour  of  the  first  statesman 
in  Europe,  sitting  in  the  first  assembly  in  Europe, 
was,  fpr  a  moment,  transformed  into  the  quar- 
relsome petulance  of  the  angry  boy.    The  cor- 
rection was  prpducdve  of  salutary  effects,  and 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Sheridan  has  completely  tritrmphed  over  the 
splenetic  and  paltry  efforts  of  his  opponents  to 
check  his  talents,  and  degrade  his  public  cha** 
racter.. 

He  was  rapidly  approaching  to  perfection,  as  a 
public   speaker,  and  the   impeachnient  of  Mr. 
Hastings  supplied  him  with  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  powers  which  were  then  unrivalled,  but 
have  since  rather  declined  than  sustained  them- 
selves with  equal  vigour.     His  speech  delivered 
in  the  house  of  Commons,  in  April,  1787,  on  the 
eighth  article,  as  stated  in  the  order  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Burke,  relative  to  "  money  corruptly  and 
illegally  taken,*'  was  allowed  to  equal  the  most 
argumentative  and  impassioned  orations  that  had 
ever  been  addressed  to  the  judgment  and  feelings 
of  the  British  parliament.   -He  fixed  the  uninter- 
rupted attention  of  the  house  for  upwards  of  five 
hours,  confirmed  the  minds  of  those  who  waver- 
ed, and  produced  co-operation  fi-om    a  quarter, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  would  have  been  hos- 
tile to  any  further  proceeding. 

Mr.  Sheridan  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have 
been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  indefatigable 
npiUication  and  persevering  industry,  to  support 
tho  splendid  feme  he  had  acquired,  and  accord- 
Jnjjly  prf|>ared  himself,,  with,  unremitting  assi- 
tluitVt  to  perform  his  official  duties  as  one  of  the 
nmiMigvrs  of  tho  prosecution,  instituted  by  the  re* 
pn  ^ciUutivcs  of  the  people  against  Mr.  Hastmgs, 

and 
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and  carried  on  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
nation. 

In  the  long  examination  of  Mr.  Middleton,  he 
gave  decided  proofs  of  a  strong  and  discriminat- 
ing mind  5  but  when,  in  June  1788,  he  summed 
up  the  evidence  on  the  charge,  respecting .  the 
confinement  and  imprisonment  of  the  Princesses 
of  Oude,  and  the  seizure  of  their  treasures,  his 
superiority  over  his  colleagues  -was  established  by 
universal  consent.  His  mind,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  elevated  by  the  importance  of  the 
subject  J  and  he  conceived  its  various  relations 
with  a  perspicuity  that  was  embellished  by  the 
noblest  effusions  of  eloquence — 

•'  Animo  vidit ;  ingenio  complexus  est; 
Eloquenti^  ornavit.'' 

But  however  admirable  his  speech  may  be  now 

considered  as  a  composition,  there  were,  at  that 

time,   several  circumstances   of  magnitude    and 

singularity,  that  conspired  to  give  it  a  celebrity, 

which  posterity  will  scarcely  admit  it  to  possess. 

To  form  a  just  opinion  of  this  memorable  oration^ 

which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  .court,  and 

excited  the  admiration  of  the  public,  for  five  hours, 

it  would  be  necessary  to  have  heard  Mr.  Sheridan 

himself;  and,  to  those  who  have  npt  witnessed 

the  correctness,  strength,  and  animation  of  his 

etocution,  it  will  be   sufficient  to  repeat  what 

was  sMd  by  Eschines  to  the  people  of  Rhodes 

in 
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in  pnaise  of  the  oration  which  had  caused  his 
banishment—**  What  applauses  would  you  not 
have  conferred,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  de- 
liver it  himself?" 

It  is  difficult  to  select  any  part  of  it  as  the  sub- 
ject of  peculiar  encomium.  The  address,  with 
which  he  arranged  his  materials ;  the  art  and 
force  with  which  he  anticipated  objections ;  the 
unexampled  ingenuity  with  which  he  commentei 
on  the  evidence,  and  the  natural  boldness  of 
his  imagery,  are  equally  entitled  to  panegyric, 
Jle  combined  the  three  kinds  of  eloquence.  He 
was  clear  and  unadorned^ — diffuse  and  pathetic 
— animated  and  vehement.  There  was  nothing 
3uperfluous---no  affected  turn — no  glittering  point 
— ^no  false  sublimity.  Compassion  and  indigna- 
tion were  alternately  excited,  and  the  wonderous 
effects  related  of  the  eloquence  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  almost  revived. 

Soon  after  this  great  sera  in  the  public  life  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  the  deplorable  indisposition  of  hisi 
Majesty,  which  plunged  the  country  into  a  atate  of 
the  deepest  distress,  led  to  the  discussion  of  a  ques- 
tion, exceeding  in  political  magnitude  every  other 
jiatiotial  occurrence  from  the  revolution  of  1688 
down  to  that  time.  The  ministry  and  opposition 
essentially  differed  with  respect  to  the  means  to 
be  adopted  for  supplying  the  defect  of  the  per- 
sonal exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and  Mr* 
Sheridan  took    a  leading  part  in  the  attempts 

which 
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which  were  made  to  declare  the  Prince. of  Wales 
regent,  without  such  restrictions  as  Parliament 
should  think  fit  to  impose.     The  favour  in  which 
he  was  held  at  Carleton  Hous^  was  certainly  su- 
perior to  that  enjoyed  by  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  party,  and  his  Cotiduct  occasioned 
suspicions  that  have  never  been  completely  remov- 
ed. His  Royal  Highness  was  very  much  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  his  answer  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  letter,  with  respect  to  the  restrictions  on  the 
regency,    which   was  allowed    to   be   dignified, 
qiutious,  an4  temperate,  has  been  principally  as- 
cribed to  the    prudent  counsels  of  this  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  zealous  interference  in  support 
of  his  patrou  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  in 
which  h^  can  be  charged  with  political  incon- 
sistency. The'  spirit  of  party,  and  the  strong 
prejudices  of  the  moment,  are  now  consigned  to 
o\>livion;  and,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  whether 
he,  or  any  other  declared  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  acted  consistently  in  opposing  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  passed  by  the  British  Parliament : — * 
*^  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Compions  of  Great 
Britain,  now  assembled,  and  lawfully,  fuUy,  and 
freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people  of 
this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the 
defect  of  the   personal  exercise  of  the    Royal 

Authority, 
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Authority,  arising -from  his  Majesty's  indispo^<e 
tion,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency  of  tblF 
case  may  appear  to  require/'  "^ 

Mr.  Sheridan's  objection  to  the  resolution  did ' 
not  arise  from   any  statement,  contained  in   i^ 
respecting   the  full  and  free  representation   of 
the  people,  but  he  and  his  friends  argued  against 
the  power  of  both  houses,  in  any*  case,  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  regent,  and  contended,  that* 
the  immediate  nomination  of  the  heir  appareat 
ought  to  take  place,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional' 
right.     Those,  who  are  ^ncere  admirers  of  the 
British  constitution,  as  derived  from  the  legitimate 
source  of  authority,  will  not  readily  coincide  in 
the  doctrines  advanced  upoa  the  occasion,  by  the 
leading  members  of  opposition.   But  the  prospect 
of  approaching  power  can  quiet  the  most  con*^ 
ficientious  scrijples,  and  silence  statements    that 
would  otherwise  have  been  proclaimed  as  the  in* 
alienable  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  the  palladium  * 
of  public  security. 

While  his  Majesty  laboured  under  the  awful 
visitation  of  Providence,  it  would  be  an  endless, 
and  indeed,  a  painful  task,  to  describe  the  dark  in**- 
trigues  and  cabals,  carried  on  to  encrease  the 
strength  of  opposition.  Every  art  was  practised, 
every  trick  tried,  to  add  to  the  number  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  fall  prostrate  before  the  rising 
sun,  and  the  artifices  employed  were,  in  several 
instances,  successful,  in  seducing  even  the  minds^- 
of  persons,  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and 
2  shared 
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ahared  the  munificence  of  their  sovereign*  The 
Kjag,ieduced  to  the  most  lamentable  state,  which 
humanity  can  conceive,,  was— 

*f  Deserted  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed.'' 

Several  meej:ings  were  held  at  C — ^r — d  house, 

and  among  the  visitors  were  the  Duke  ofQ y^ 

the    Marquis  of  L n,  and  Lord  M — s — y. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  constant  attendant,  and  an 
illustrious  personage  condescended  to  assist  at  coun- 
cils, which,  it  must  be  granted,  were  more  in- 
fluenced by  a  true  sense  of  public  good  than  by 
any  selfish  and  interested  faiotives.  The  plans  ofthe 
party  were,  however,  fortunately  baffled  by  the 
unexpected  recovery  of  his  Majesty,  and  their 
reinstatement  in  place  was  deferred  to  a  more  au* 
tpicious  moment. 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  since  cohtihued  a  strenuous  op^ 
ponentof  the  measures  ofadministr^ion,andishow, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Fox's  secession,  placed  at 
Ae  head  of  opposition.  '  With  the  single  excepition 
of  his  conduct  on  the  question  of  the  regency,  his 
paiiiamentary  life  cannot  be  accused  of  incon- 
sistency. He  professed  in  common  with  most 
of  his  friends,  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  considered  the  consti- 
tution it  had  formed,  as  a  glorious  fabric  of  human 
wisdom,  erected  for  the  protection  of  human 
happiness  j  but  when  he  saw  that  constitution  de- 
faced 
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faced  and  polluted  by  the  frantic  and  niiifdefotitfi^ 
policy  of  the  successive  rulers  of  France^  he.Tea*C 
dily  concurred  in  reprobating  crimes^  which  weief 
destructive  of  freedom  and  social  happiness,  and! 
directly  repugnant  to  the  principles  on  wliieh  th# 
revolution  was  originally  efFectedj 

He  has  ever  been   the  jealous   s^lppctter  «f 
parliamentary  reform,  and  the  uniform  friend  of; 
die  liberty  of  the  press  and  religipustoleration^'t 
In  finapci^l  considerations^  in  our  political  atid' 
cpmtpercial  relations  with  Ireland^  and  more  par^j 
ticularly  in  every  important  discussion  relative  tO: 
constitutional   subjects,   he    has.  evinced    great: 
depth  of  enquiry,  and  acuteness  of  discrimina- ; 
tiojij,  .  He  has '  frequently  risen  superior  to  the 
selfiab  drudgery  qf.  a  mere  partUan,  and  his  spv* 
rited,wnducA,<Jwwg^he. awful: iprisi  of  the  naval v 
mutiny,  received  the  thanks  of  tl^ejCgtinister,  and:. 
will  be;  long  Tiememhered  wi|:h  gratitude  by  the 
nation.    He  |e?f pressed  his  conviction, .  that,  what* . 
ever  difference;  in  political  sep.timents  might  prer  * 
vail :  ;?UBong  th^  members  of  ,^e  Hou^se  of  Camr 
rao»s,  the  moment  was  come,  when  his  Majesty 
had  an  undoubted  right .  to  call  upon  all  his  sub- 
jects of  every  rank,  and  description,  for  their  zea*;^. 
]ous  oo-operation  in  supporting  the  4ue  execution  • 
of  the  laws,  and  in  giving  every  possible  effici* 
ency  to  the  measures  of  government. 

Mr.   Sheridan's  voice  is  strong  and  distinct^, 
but  his  delivery  is  often  precipitate,  and  his  man- . 
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ner  unimportant.     He  wants  the  dignity  of  Mr. 
Ktt  and  the  fire  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but  in  the  inge- 
nuity of  observation,  and  the  felicity  of  reply,  he 
is  not  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  their  happiest 
moments.     He  excels  in  raillery,  which,  at  once 
elegant  and  severe,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  se- 
nate.   Though  he  seems  cautiously  to  avoid  the 
use  of  figurative  diction  and  splendid  imagery  in 
his  speeches^  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastings  is  an  ample  testimony  of  his 
abili^  to  introduce  them  with  the  most  appro^ 
pnate  efifecL 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  propensity  to  epi- 
grammatic point  and  humourous  allusion  fre^ 
quently  exceeds  the  bounds  of  propriety,  and 
hurries  him  to  a  levity  of  remark  that  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  gravity  of  the  subject  in  discus- 
sion. We  laugh  indeed  for  the  moment,  but 
soon  condemn  the  speaker  for  trifling  with  a  great 
object  of.  national  consideration.  When,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  motion  for  repealing  the  act  for 
Suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  on  the 
measure  fer  arming  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  his  Majesty^s  message,  he  has  talked  of  *^  an 
army  of  si^c  men,  commanded  by  a  taylor,  and 
encamped  ki  a  back  garret,"  and  of  ^^  foragbg  in 
fruit  shops,  parading  in  Piccadilly,  and  taking  the 
field  in  Rotten-row  j" — ^who  can  avoid  condemn- 
ing what  certainly  is  not  authorized  by  the  arti- 
fice^  much  less  by  the  art,  of  eloquence?     The 
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rules  of  public  conduct,  like  the  laws  of  the 
drama,  are  founded  in  consistency;  and  with 
the  latter  Mr.  Sheridan  cannot  be  unacquaint- 
ed,— 

''  Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter." 

There  has  appeared  of  late  in  his  speeches  a. 
negligence,  that  is  evidently  caused  by  momentary 
indolence,  or  the  want  of  previous  application; 
and  the  observation  made  by  the  first  statesman 
of  the  country,  that  *'  however  greatly  he  admired 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  was  confident 
that  gentleman  might  exert  them  with  more  ef- 
fect," is  perfectly  correct.  "  Honied  assent,  so 
pleasant  to  the  taste  of  man,"  has  ever  been  pe- 
culiarly grateful  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  feelings,  and 
a  cheer  from  the  opposition  bench,  excited  by 
some  brilliant  effusion  of  wit,  has  often  suppres- 
sed in  him  any  farther  display  of  ability  in  debate. 
He  had  gained  what  he  so  much  courted,  and  he 
resolved  to  preserve  it  undiminished.    • 

Mrs.  Sheridan  died  in  June,  1792,  (and  he  has 
a  son  by  that  lady,  who  possesses  considerable 
abilities.  In  1795,  he  married  Miss  Ogle,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Newton 
Ogle,  Dean  of  Winchester.  The  issue  of  his 
,  second  marriage  is  also  a  son. 

His  conduct  as  manager  and  princlpat  proprie- 
tor of  the  first  theatre  in  the  kingdom,  arid  his 
punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  con- 
tracted 
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tracted  by  him  in  that  situation,  have  rarely  been 
the  subject  of  praise. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Sheridan  is  one  of  the  most 
enfertaining  and  instructive  companions   in  the 
iingdom;      His  conversation  abounds,  in  witty 
similitudes,    humorous   allusions,   and   lively  re- 
partee i  and  when  any  subject  of  enlarged  in- 
vestigation is  brought  forward,  the  treasures  of 
general  learning,  with  which  he  has  stored  his 
mind,  are  proportionate  to  the  exigency  of  the 
moment.     It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  that  he  surpasses  all  his  contem- 
poraries.    His  sagacity  has  been  particularly  ex- 
ercised in  discovering  the  character  and  propen- 
sities of  his  acquahitances,  or  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  any  business  to  transact,  and  he  generally 
succeeds  in  converting  this  kind  of  knowledge  to 
his  own  advantage. 

After  a  retirement  of  twenty  years  from  the 
Stage,  Mr.  Sheridan  came  forward,  at  the  end 
of  last  season,  in  the  humble  situation  of  the 
editor  of  Kotze'bue,  the  celebrated  German  dra- 
matist, 'and  appears,  in  that  instance,  to  have 
been  more  actuated  by  his  interest  as  a  manager, 
than  by  the  generous  feelings  of  a  writer,  emulous 
of  lasting  fame.  To  gratify  the  public  taste  fot 
scenes  of  exquisite  sensibility,  supported  by  in- 
cidents, sometimes  impossible^  and,  in  almost 
every  case,  improbable  ;  and  to  strengthen  the 
exhibition  by  the  attractions  of  striking  machi- 
tiery,  scenic  grandeur,    and  appropriate  music, 
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*«^a«  evidehlly  the  object  which  he  had  in  view 
in  that  strange  degradation  of  superior  talents. 
The  pressing  Wants  of  the  theatre,  and  of  those 
dependent  upon  its  success,  called  for  instan- 
taneous relief,  and  the  most  likely  mode  of  pro* 
curing  it  was  an  unqualified  compliance  with 
popular  absurdity. 

*'  For  we  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live,'* 

is  the  only  apology  he.  can  make,  for  the  prosti- 
tution of  his  mujse. 

.   It  would  seem,  tliat  Mr.  Sheridan  had  altoge- 
ther forgotten  he  had  written  the  Critic  ;    for 
there  are  very  few  scenes  or  passages  in  Pizarro, 
which  can  escape  the  just  satire  and  humorous 
ridicule  contained  in  that  production.     He  has, 
indeed,  condescended,   in  his  alteratign  of  the 
Death  of  Rolla,   to  revive  the  character  of  the 
ingenious   Mr.  PuJ^-,   for  the   most  prejudiced 
mind  must  feel  how  very  pointedly  Mr.  Sheridan's 
observations  in  the  Critic  apply  to  the  favourite 
tragedy  of  Pizzaro : — "  Now  then  for  my  mag- 
nificence !  my  battle  !  my  noise  !  and  my  proces- 
sion ! — Smaller  things  must  give  way  to  a  striking 
scene  at  the  opening ;  that's  the  rule : — A  play 
is  not  to  shew  occurrences  that  happen^  every 
day,  but  things  just  so  strange,  that  though  they 
merer  did,  they  might  happen."    But  the  criti- 
cisms of  Mr.  Sheridan  were  no  longer  remem- 
bered s  sound  and  shew  triumphed  over  comrocm 
sense  ^  the  numerous  admirers  of  sensibility,  t^- 
1  tursd 
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hired  to  excess,  were  gratified ;  the  votaries  of 
•  pompous  exhibition  and  romance  were  indulged 
in  their  favourite  passion ;  and  Pizarro,  with  all 
its  defects,  recommended  by  the  joint  reputation 
o/Kotzebue  and  Sheridan,  attracted  more  nu- 
merous and  fasionable  audiences  than  have  ever 
attended  an  English  theatre. 

The  speech  of  RoUa,  exhorting  the  Peruvians 
to  defend  their  king  and  country,  their  civil  and 
religious  institutions,  against  a  ferocious  band  pf 
lawless  invaders,  was  highly  instrumental  to  the 
success  of  the  piece,  and  it  is  the  only  passage 
of  the  play  to  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  an  exclu- 
sive claim.     The  appeal  to  the  people  in  support 
of  their  rights  and  national  independence,  is  bold 
and  animating.    The  striking  image  of  the  viil- 
ture  and  the  lamb,  is,  however,  used  with  more 
effect  in  his  .speech  on  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings  ^  but  his  right  to  borrow  from  himself 
cannot  be  questioned. 

The  genius  of  the  German  dramatist  is  un- 
questionably  of  the  first  order.  In  conducting  a 
passion  through  its  most  intricate  mazes,  he  is, 
perhaps,  unequalled,  and  he  seldom  fails  to  pro- 
duce emotions  of  the  most  agonizing  kind.  But 
probability,  the  genuine  source  of  concern  and 
dramatic  feeling,  is  too  frequentiy  violated.  An 
instant's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  de- 
lusion of  the  scene,  and  destroy  the  interest 
which  the  skill  of  the  poet  creates. 

E  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Sheridan  mukt  be  convinced,  that,  wi 
the  exception  of  Rolla's  patriotic  harangue,  I 
zarro  is  more  indebted  for  its  popularity  to  tl 
merits  of  the  original,  to  the  actor,  the  machini 
the  painter,  ind  the  composer,  than  to  any  j 
derations  he  has  made,  or  to  any  judgment  he  h 
evinced  in  adapting  it  to  the  English  stage, 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  he  has,  by  this  motl 
exhibition,  degraded  his  reputation  as  the  fi: 
dramatic  writer  of  the  country,  and  sunk  hii 
self  to  a  level  with  the  play-wrights  of  the  di 
to  whom  profit  is  every  thing,  and  fame  nothin 
It  remains  for  him  to  shake  off  that  indolenc 
which  appears  to  have  become  constitutional,  ai 
make  a  satisfectory  atonement,  by  some  work 
genius,  for  his  mercenary  conduct  in  confirmii 
the  vitiated  state  of  public  taste,  against  whi 
he  contended,  in  1779,  with  so  mufch  ener 
and  success. 
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THE  subject  of  these  pages,  is  the  third  fon 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  youngest  bro- 
ther to  the  present  Earl  ^  the  second  holds  an 
eminent  station  at  the  Scotch  bar.  There  are  no 
satisfactory  documents  of  the  youthful  part  of  his 
history.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  he 
entered  very  early  in  life  into  the  navy,  a  service 
for  which  he  had  imbibed  a  strong  predilection. 

He  went  to  sea  with  the  late  Sir  John  Lind- 
say, nephew  of  the  great  Earl  of  Mansfield.  He 
never,  it  is  believed,  had  the  commission  of 
lieutenant,  but  acted  for  some  time  in  that 
^capacity,  by  the  appointment  of  his  captain. 
His  reasons  for  quitting  the  navy  are  said  to  have 
been  the  slender  chances  of  his  promotion, ;  and 
having  only  served  as  a  lieutenant  by  the  friend-^ 
ship  of  his  commander,  he  was  unwilling,  after 
having  been  honoured  with  such  a  distinction, 
to  return  to  sea  in  the  inferior  capacity  of  midr 
shipman. 

He  entered  ir^to  the  army  as  an  ensign 
in  the  Royals,  or  first  regiment  of  foot,  in 
the  year  1768,  not  so  much  from  inclination, 
(as  it  is  said,)  ^s  because  his  father  with  a  small 
^nd  strictly  entailed  estate,  had  not  the  means  of 
assisting  him,  with  convenience,  to  pursue  one  of 
the  learned  professions.    He  went  with  this  regin 
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ment  to  Minorca,  in  which  island  he  spent  three 
years,    and  continued  in  the  army  about  six. 

During  the  period  he  continued  in  the  army, 
he  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the 
acuteness  and  versatility  of  his  talents  in  conver- 
sation. Mr.  Bosyvell,  who  met  him  about  this 
time  in  a  mixed  company  in  London,  mentionSj, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  delight 
which  the  Doctor  and  himself  felt  from  the 
ability  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  Erskine,  in  discoursing  on  some  temporary 
topic  which,  at  that  time,  happened  to  be  an 
interesting  question  of  dispute  in  the  circles  of 
the  metropolis. 

Whether  the  consciousness  of  these  powers, 
or  the  suggestions  of  his  friends,  or  the  embar* 
rassments  of  a  scanty  income,  first  invited  him  to 
make  preparations  for  the  study  of  the  law,  it  is 
of  no  importance  to  enquire.  The  resolutions^ 
from  whatever  cause  it  proceeded,  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  have  been  supported  by  that  in-^ 
temal  confidence  in  his  own  talents,  which  is 
inseparable  from  great  and  elevated  minds;  from 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  which  is  incidental  to 
genius,  which  overlooks  slight  obstacles,  and  is 
invincible  by  ordinary  difficulties.  Thete  is  a 
fashion  among  biographical  writers,  to  discover 
Jn  the  person  whose  life  they  are  writing,  an 
innate  original  predisposition  for  the  peculiar 
department  of  science  or  literature  in  which  he 
has  been  eminent,  forgetting  that,  in  the  nature 
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of  things,  the  pursuit  must  be  wholly  accidental, 
and  that "  in  ever)'^  region  of  the  air,"  the  flight  of 
powerful  intellect   must  be    equally  lofty   and 
vigorous^    It  has,  however,  been  said,  and  we 
have  reason   to    believe  with  truth,    that  Mr. 
Erskine  had  no  merit  whatsoever  in  the  extraor- 
dinary adventure  of  embarking  in  so  new  and 
arduous  a  pursuit,  but  that  it  was  literally  and 
most  unwillingly  forced  upon  him  by  the.  iinpor* 
tuiyties  of  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Buchan, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and  that  the  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  it  were  fortified  and  kept  alive 
against  his  own  prepossessions,  by  her  counsel 
and  persuasions.     Although,   in  the   privacy  of 
domestic  life,   the  greatest  characters   and   the 
brightest  talents  may  pass  away  without  record 
and  remembrance,  she  was  a  lady  of  most  un* 
common  acquirements  and  singular  penetration. 
She  thought,  no  doubt,  that  she  perceived  the 
capacity  of  her  son,   and   in  the  confidence  of 
parental  affection,   planned  out  this  scheme  of 
his  fiiture  destination,  while  he  was  absent  in 
the  army  at  Minorca. 

Mr.Erskine  was  about  twenty-six  when  he  com*- 
menced  his  course  of  legal  study.  He  entered  as 
a  Fellow-Commoner  of  Trinity-College  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  year  1777 ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
inserted  his  name  as  a  student  on  the  books  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  One  of  his  college  declamations  is  still 
extant,  as  it  was  delivered  in  Trinity-College  Cha- 
pel The  thesis  was  the  revolution  of  1688.  It  dis- 
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plays  no  ordinary  powers  of  language,  and  it  is 
easy  to  di^over,  in  some  of  its  passages,  the 
elements,  as  it  werfe,  of  that  forensic  eloquence 
in  which  he  afterwards  acquired  so  unequalled  a 
pre-eminence.  It  would  be  too  mean  a  praise 
to  say  that  it  beaips  very  striking  features  of  supe* 
jiority  over  the  declamations  which  are  usually 
produced  on  those  occasions*  It  gained  the  first 
prize,  v/hich  he  refused  to  accept,  not  attending^ 
Cambridge  as  a  student,  and  only  declaiming  in 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  college.  An  Ode, 
written  by  Mr.  Erskine,  about  this  time,  in 
imitation  of  Gray's  Bard,  is  worthy  of  notice  as 
a  sportive  production  of  his  fancy :  it  has  been 
lately  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine.  It 
originated  in  an  occasion  truly  humorous.  Mr. 
Erskine  had  been  disappointed  by  his  barber, 
who  neglected  hh  usual  attendance  upon  him, 
ahd  prevented  him  from  dining  in  the  College-^ 
halL  In  the  monient  of  disappomtment,  hunger 
and  impatience,  he  is  supposed  to  have  poured 
fcrth  a  malediction  against  the  whole  race  of 
barbers,  with  a  denunciation,  prophetic  of  a  fu-? 
ture  taste  for  cropping  and  unpowdefed  hair- 
Mr.  Erskine  did  not  enter  into  the  University 
for  any  academical  purpose,  but  merely  to  obtain 
a  degree  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  the  son  of 
81  nqbleraan,  and  by  which  he  saved,  two  yeara 
and  a  half  in  hij>  passage  to  the  bar.  His  educa-r 
tion  had  been  completed  in  Scotland  before. 
His  father,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
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of  his  time,  had  uniformly  felt  an  extraordinary 

solicitude  as  to  the  education  of  his   children, 

and  actually  removed  from  his  family  estate  in 

Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  residing  at  Sf.  Aut 

drew's,  where  he  continued  many  years.    During 

this  time  he  procured  for  them  a  private  tutor, 

one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  that  part  of 

.  the  island,  to  assist  their  studies  at  the  School 

^and  University.      Mr.  Erskine.  always  pursued 

the  study  of  the  Belles  Lettres  with  unremitted 

ardour,  and  had  the  advantage  of  imbibing  from 

the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  day,  that  various 

and  extended  knowledge,  which  can  never  be 

derived  from  books,  or  solitary  application.     lu 

order  to  acquire  a  necessary  knowledge  of  the 

mechanical  parts  of  his  future  profession,  he  was 

persuaded,    by    the   judicious    counsels    of  hi^ 

friends,  to  enter  as  a  pupil  into  the  office  of  Mr. 

Buller,  then  an  eminent  special  pleader  at  the 

bar,  and  since  promoted  to  a  distinguished  star 

tion  on  the  Bench. 

It  need  not  be;  dissembled  that,  during  thi^ 
period  of  his  life,  Mr.  Erskine  was  subject  to 
the  necessities  of  a  very  limited  income.  He  had 
been  aheady  married  about  four  years,  and  wa$ 
obliged  to  adhere  to  ^  most  rigid  frugality  of 
expenditure.  Of  these  circumstances  of  his  his- 
tory, many  of  the  particulars  have,  with  great 
ingenuousness,  been  mentioned  to  his  friends  by- 
Mr.  Erskine  himsejf. 
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In  reviewing  the  difficulties  he  had  encoun- 
tered, and  in  contrasting  them  with  the  brilliant 
prosperity  of  his  later  years,  he  must  now  feel 
a  peculiar  gratification ;  because  by  an  involuntary 
impulse  he  must  have  attributed  his  extraordinary 
elevation  to  the  endowments  allotted  to  him  by 
nature,  rather  than  to  the  caprice  or  partiali- 
ties of  fortune.  The  part  sustained  by  Mrs, 
Erskine,  before  the  cloud  that .  overhung  their 
jfirst  entrance  into  life  was  dissipated,  is  highly 
honourable  to  her  feelings ;  she  accompanied 
him  to  Minorca,  followed  his  fortunes  with  the 
most  cheerful  constancy,  and,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  a  most  laborious  pro- 
fession, never  suffered  any  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment to  interrupt  her  in  the  assiduous  duties  of 
domestic  life. 

While  he  remained  in  the  office  of  Mr,  BuUer 
he  pursued  the  business  of  the  desk  with  unre- 
mitted activity  and  ardor ;  and,  on  Mr.  BuUer's 
promotion,  went  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Wood, 
where  he  continued  a  year  after  he  had  been  in 
considerable  business  at  the  bar.  Special  plead- 
ing, though  not  unfrequently  considered  as  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  profession,  has  lately  ar- 
rived at  a  higher  dignity  than  lawyers  of  former 
times  were  willing  to  allow  it.  The  absolute 
and  hourly  necessity  of  it  is  now  recognized  by 
every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  business 
of  our  courts  of  justice.    It  consists  in  a  sort  of 
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mlytieal  correctness,  and  its  highest  utilk/  is 
derived  from  the  habits  of  artificial  acuteness^ 
which  it  imparts,  and  the  nice  and  skilfbl  subtle-    , 
ties,  on  which  it  is  perpetually  occupied^     Al- 
though Mr.  Erskine  never  practised  as  ;a  pro- 
fessed special  pleader,  the  notion  of  his  being  ig- 
norant of  that  branch   of  the  legal  science,  h 
founded  in  the  grossest  misrepresentation.      No 
one  understands  the  principles  of  that  science  more 
correctly ;  nor  is  any  one  more  dexterous  in  the 
seasonable  application  of  them,  as  a  species  of 
law  logic  y    a   phrase,    by   which    the   late   Sir 
William  Jones  accurately  defined  the  art  of  the 
Special  Pleader. 

In  what  manner  our  advocate  cultivated  the 
acts  of  popular  declamation,  does  not  clearly  ap-^ 
pear.     It  has  been  said,  that  he  was  an  assidu- 
ous attendant  at  Coach-maker's  Hall,  where  a 
debating  club  of  some  estimation  was  at  that  time 
held.  But  the  style  of  Mr.  Erskine's  oratory  bears 
internal  testimony  against  this  assertion.   The  elo- 
quence that  is  cultivated  in  these  societies  is  al- 
together of  a  nature,  remote  from  the  uses  of 
the  bar,  or  the  senate.     The  debates  of  the  even- 
ing  are  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  a  set  of 
speakers,    or  rather  spouters,    who   vociferate  a 
collection,  of  crude  declamatory  sentences  to  a 
tumoltuous    audience,  which,  taking   no  cogni- 
z^ce  of  felicities  of  style  or  diction,  bestows  its 
applause  on  the  orator,  who  makes  the  greatest 
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noise,  and  acts  his  part  with  the  greates't  vehe^ 
mence.  Such  are  not  the  academic  shades,  in 
which  English  eloquence  is  nurtured.  Perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  orators  have  ac-^ 
quired  their  perfection  in  public  speaking,  more 
by  silent  meditation  and  study,  than  by  declaim- 
ing in  public.  Unquestionably  he  can  never  be 
a  good  speaker,  who  has  been  habituated  to  that- 
noisy  rant,  of  which  the  greatest  praise  is  a  rapi- 
dity of  utterance,  and  by  which  the  rules -and  har- 
mony of  the  language  are  exposed  to  perpetual 
•  violence,  ind  perversion* 

He  had  now  completed  the  probationary  pe- 
riod allotted  to  the  attendance  in  the  inns  at 
court ;  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Trinity 
Term  1778.  Mr*  Erskine  is  a  singular  excep- 
tion to  the  tardy  advancement  of  professional 
merit  at  the  English  bar.  It  is  not  worth  enquir- 
ing, how  long  he  continued  a  mute  auditor  in  the 
back  benches  of  the  court,  amongst  the  crowd 
of  young  men,  who  may  be,  not  unaptly,  com- 
pared to  the  ghosts  that  linger  on  the  banks  of 
the  Styxr^for  a  passage  oyer  the  lake ;  but,  by  at 
singular  partiality  of  fortune,  he  was  not  tortured 
by  the  "  hope  deferred,"  and  the  sickening  ex- 
pectation, of  a  brief  in  Westminster-Hall,  which 
so  many  men  of  promising  talents  are  doomed  to 
undergo :  an  opportunity  was  almost  immediately 
afforded  him  of  distinguishing  himself  in  West- 
minster-Hall.     Captain  Baillie,  who  had  been 
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removed  frem  the  government  in  Greenwich 
Hospital  by  Lord  Sandwich,  then  First  Lord  ci 
the  Admiralty  and  one  of  the  Governors  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  had  been  .charged  with 
having  published  a  libel  against  that  nobleman, 
and  the  Attorney-General  was  instructed  to  move 
for  leave  to  file  a  criminal  information  against 
him ;  this  was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Erskine's  first 
speech  in  court.  In  opposing  the  motion  of  the 
Attorney-General,  an  opportunity  presented  it- 
self to  him  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  cj^sc 
in  behalf* of  Captain  Baillie.  He  expatiated 
upon  the  services  which  had  been  rendered  by  his 
client,  on, the  firmness  with  which  he  resisted  thp 
intrigue  and  artifice  to  which  he  attributed  the 
prosecution  set  on  foot  against  him. 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,  he  attacked  the 
noble  earl  in  a  tone  of  sarcastic  and  indignant  in- 
vective. Lord  Mansfield  interrupted  him  more 
than  once,  but  the  advocate  did  not  abate  of  the 
severity  of  his  animadversions. -r It  was  at  that 
time  no  common  spectacle,  to  observe  a  man,  so 
little  known  to  the  court  and  the  bar,  comment- 
ing, with  a'sperity  of  remark,  on  the  conduct  of 
a  powtrful' statesman  who  held  an  elevated  post 
in  the  administration,  and  distinguishing  himself 
hy  a  species  of  confidence  not  usually  felt  in  early 
efforts  of  public  speaking,  under  circumstances 
that  rendered  it  more  prudent  to  abstain  from 
personal  severity,  and  to  conciliate  the  court  he 

was 
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was  addressing.  These  strictures  on  Lord  Sand- 
wich are  unquestionably  severe  ;  but,  if  any  faith 
is  to  be  had  in  the  testimony  of  his  cotempo- 
raries,  botl>  i»  office  and  in  opposition,  they  are 
not  unfounded.  Colonel  Luttrell,  speaking  of 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  observed  of  him, 
with  a  pointed  eloquence,  that  **  there  is  in  his 
C07iduct  suck  a  sanctimonious  composure  of  guilt, 
that  the  rarity  and  perfection  of  the  vice  almost 
constituted  it  a  virtue.** 

This  was  the  first  trial  of  his  talents  at  the  bar, 
having  been  called  only  in  Trinity  Term,  and  hav- 
ing been  employed  for  Captain  Baillie  in  the 
Michaelmas  Term  following.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  indebted  for  this  opportunity  to  no  interfer-* 
once,  recommendation,  or  connexion.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  Captain  Baillie  originated  from 
his  having  accidently  met  him  at  the  table  of  a 
common  friend.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
Mr.  tlrskine  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  Counsel  for  Mr.  Carnah,  the 
bookseller,  against  a  Bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Nv>rth,  thou  Prime  Minister,  to  re-vest  in  the 
l^nivcr5>itics  the  monopoly  in  Almanacks,  which 
Mr.  Caman  had  succeeded  in  abolishing  by 
legal  judgments,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
place  the  noble  lord  in  a  considerable  minority 
uiHxn  a  division. 

*ro  the  reputation  which  these  speeches  con- 
i\Mied  upon  him,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  refers 
tht  »ub5iequcnt  success  he  has  e^cpcrienced  in  his 
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fi^ssion^  and  that^  as  he  left  the  court  upon 
that  occasion,  nearly  thirty  briefs  were  offered' 
to  him  by  the  attomies  who  were  present.  He 
^^ns  now  suiTpunded  by  clients,  and  occupied  by^ 
business.  Of  the^  various  cases  in  which  he  was 
employed,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  any^ 
mention,  as  they  consisted  only  of  the  ordinary 
and  daily  transactions  of  the  T^rm  and  the  Sittings. 

The  public  feelings  wereiiow  altogether  occu- 
pied by  the  interesting  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel. 
Mr.  Erskine  was. retained  as?  Counsel  for  the  Ad- 
miral; a  circumstance  that  was  owing  to  the 
Ignorance  which  the  Counsel,  Mr.  Dunning  and 
Mr.  Lee,  (who  were  originally  engaged,)  dis- 
played of  the  sea  phrases,  without  some  know- 
ledge of  which  the  case  was  in -a  great  measure 
unintelligible.  Mr.  Dunning  recommended  Mr. 
Erskine  as  qualified  for  the  duty,  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  passed  the  former  part  of  his  life. 

The  duty  of  a  Counsel  before  a  Court  Martial 
is  very  limited  by  the  rules  and  usages  o^  the 
court :  he  is  not  permitted  to  put  any  question  to 
fte  witnesses;  but  he  may  suggest  to  his  client 
such  as  occur  to  him  as  necessary  to  be  asked  ; 
nor  is  he  suffered  to  address  the  court ;  and  al- 
inost  the  only  assistance  he  can  render  is  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  defence,  and  the  communica- 
&n  of  such  remarks  on  the  evidence  as  are  most 
fikely  to  be  present  only  to  the  mind?  of  iho96 
JF  who 
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vho  .are  hajbituated  to  the  rules  of  testimonjr  jii> 
courts  of  justice.  This  serv  ice  was  most  eflfectu- 
ally  and  ably  rendered  by  Air.  Erskine.  Having 
drawn  his  defence,  Mr.  Erskine,  personally  exa- 
mined all  the  Admirals  and  Captains  of  the  fleet, 
and  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  substantiate 
the  innocence  of  his  client,  before  the  speech, 
which  he  had  written  for  him  was  read.  For  his 
exertions  on  this  memorable  occasion,  Mr.  Er- 
kine  received  a  thousand  guineas.  It  waslhe. 
proudest  office  of  his  life  to  have  saved  a  good 
and  honourable  man  from  disgrace,  and  even 
amidst  the  splendors  of  his  succeeding  fortunes,; 
^Ir.  Erskine  ought  tolook  back  on  this  event  with 
renev/ed  satisfaction  and  triumph. 

I  le  was  now  in  possession  of  the  best  second  bur 
siness  in  the  Kitig's  Bench. — By  the  phrase  second 
business  is  meant  that  sort  of  business  in  which 
the  lead  is  not  given  to  the  Counsel  who.  are  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  silk  govern,  and  of  a 
seat  within  the  bar  of  the  court :  but  an  event  took 
place  which  called  his  talents  into  activity  on  a 
most  memorable  occasion.  The  riots  of  1780  are 
alluded  to.  Every  one  knows  the  universal  con- 
sternation, which  at  that  time  agitated  the  kbg- 
dom  p  when  the  security  of  the  nation  was  threat- 
f;ned  in  the  destruction  of  the  capital.  After  the. 
cxlintliou  of  these  tutjiults,  the  vigilance  of  th^ 
magistracy  ^as  exercised  in  directing  the  in- 
sulted jut>tit^;  of  the  country  against  the  actors  in 
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that  dreadful  conflagration.  The  participation  of 
these  outrages  attributed  to  Lord  George  Gordon 
is  well  ktibWHk  On  his  guilt,  or  innocence,  it 
Would  be  indecorous  in  us  to  pronounce  an  opi* 
Bion*  T^iere  h  a  veneration  always  due  to  the 
Verdict  of  juries  j  and  it  would  be  a  sort  of  poli* 
tical  blasphemy  to  call  t^e  rectitude  of  their  de- 
cisbn  into  suspicion* 

Mr*  Erskine,  however,  was  retained  Counsel 
for  his  lordshipi  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Kenyon, 
now  the  learned  chief  of  the  King's  Bench.    The 
duty  which  more  immediately  devolved  on  Mr. 
Erskine,  was  that  of  repljdng  to  tiie  evidence;  a 
duty,  which  he  sustained  with  infinite  judgment 
and  spirit/     His  speech  on  this  trial  abounds 
with  many  of  the  most  finished  graces  of  rheto-* 
lie.    It  is  rapid  and  impetuous ;  and  alt&gether 
in  that  .style  and  character  which  are'  most  im- 
pressive in  judicial  assemblies*     The  «ordium  is 
after  the  artificial  method  of  the  ancients,  who 
never  begin  an  oration  without  an  appeal  to  the 
tribund  they   are  addressing,  upon  the  embar- 
rassments and  peril  of  the  function  they  have  un- 
dertaken.    "  I  stand,"  said  Mr.  Erskine,  **  much 
more  in  need  of  compassion,  than  the  noble  pri- 
wner.     He  rests  secure  in  conscious  innocence, 
tod  in  the  assurance  that  his  innocence  will  suf- 
fer ho  danger  in  your  hands.     But  I  appear  be- 
fore yoU  a  young  and  inexperienced  advocate; 
Jttle  conversant  with  courts  of  criminal  justice '; 
F  2  anjji 
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and  sinksog  under  the  dreadful  consciousness  cf 
that  inexperience/'  * 

There  is,  perhaps^  no  department  of  his  profes- 
sion»  in  which  our  advocate  has  reached  higher 
excellence,  than  in  his  observations  on  evidejacel. 
The  defence  of  Lord  George  Gordon  required  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  to  their  amplest  extent ; 
as  the  case  on  th6  part  of  the  crown  was  sup- 
ported by  a  variety  of  witnesses.  Having  de- 
livered to  the  jury  the  doctrine  of  High  Treason, 
as  it  had  been  establiahed  by  th.e  celebrated  act 
of  Edward  the  Third,  and  as  it  was  expounded 
in  tib^  best  authorities,  he  made  a  most  dexte]X>ufr 
application  of  those  rules,  to  the  evidence,  which 
had  been  adduced.  They  who  study  this  speech 
will  observe,  with  emotions  of  admiration,  the 
subtleties  with  which  he  abates  the  force  of  the 
testimony  he  is  encountering,  and  the  artful  elo- 
quence with  which  he  exposes  its  defects,  and  its 
contradictions.  ^'  I  say,  bi/  God^  that  man  is  a 
ruffian,;  who,  on  such  evidence  a^  this,  seeks  to 
establish  a  conclusion  of  guilt,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  was  finishing  this  topic  of  his  defence.  An 
impaaslomed  mode  of  exclamation,  which,  though 
it  may  find  swae  apology  in  the  perpetual  exam- 
ple of  Cicero,  i&  not  suited  to  the  chastity  and 
soberness  of  English  eloquence.  Of  £his  speech, 
the  condoding  sentence  is  truly  pathetic.  We 
scarcely  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  to  be  the 
best  effort  of  Mr.  Erskine's  talents:  it  does  nor, 
indeed,  display  the  minute  beauties  of  cultivated 
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diction,  nor  those  grave  remarks  of  moral  wis- 
dom with  which  his  later  speechts,  in  imitation 
of  Mr.  Burke,  are  pregnant ;  but,  considered  in 
icference  to  the  occasion  pn  which  it  was  deliver- 
ed, it  is  a  most  astonifhing  eiSbrt  of  vigourous  and 
polished  intellect. 

In  the  month  of  Msiy,  17$3,  Mr.  Erskine  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  a  silk  gown :  his  Majesty's 
Letters  of  Plrecedency  being  conferred  u^on 
him,  as  it  has  been  said,  at  the  personal  sugges- 
tion of  the  venerable  Lord  Mansfield.  To  this 
distinction^  his  portion  of  the  business,  and  his 
acknowledged  talents,  gave  him  an  unanswerable 
pretension.  Mr.  Erskine  is  a  remarkable  ip- 
stance  of  a  rapid  advancement  to  this  honour,  not 
having  been  at  the  bar  quite  five  years.  His 
business  was  now  considerably  augmented,  and  he 
succeeded  to  that  place  which  had  been  so  long 
occupied  by  Mr.  Donning. 

It  would  be  impossible,  with  the  space  allotted 
to  this  article,  to  give  an  account  of  the  causes 
pleaded  by  Mr.  Erskine,  his  exertions  being, 
for  the  most  part,  occupied  in  the  transactions  of 
daily  occurrence  which  are  discussed  in  our 
courts  of  justice :  of  these  there  are  no  other  do- 
cuments than  the  journals  of  the  day,  firom  which 
fidefity  of  statement  cannot  be  expected. 

In  no  part  of  his  professional,  engagements  has 
Mr.  Erskine  deserved  or  acquired  an  higher  re- 
putation than  ia  the  mode  of  conducting  trials  for 
"      F  3  crim. 


crim^  con.    It  has  frequently  fallen  to  his  lot  fo 
,^  concerned  in, behalf  of  plaintiffs  in  .these  ac- 
tions, a  circumstance  which  has  given  him  con- 
siderable advantage ;    for,  besides  the  attention 
which  is  sure  to  be  afforded  to   accusing    elo- 
quence, the  sympathies  of  mankind  are  naturally 
in  alliance  with   him    who  Tiurls .  his  invective 
agamst  the  disturber /of  the.  genial  bfedyiand  the 
infftder  of  conjugal  happiness  ;  ahid  alarming  as 
the  frequency  of  these,. ^causes  may  i be,  yet  the 
torrent  of  pubUc. licentiousness  has  received  no 
$Hght  inqipediiment  foom  the  indignant  feelings  of 
the  world,  and  the!  exemplary  danlages  awarded 
by  juries.     To  this'  honourable  stnd  useful  end^ 
the  eloquence  of  the  advocate  is  siibsecrieBt.     He 
calls  into  activity  the  slumbering  emotions,!  and 
the  virtuous   sensibilities  of  men,;  into  a  sort  of 
Jcagu9    against  the  crime  he  denounccis,     Mr. 
Srskjne's  speech,  in  the  memorable  cause  of  Sykes 
and  Parslow,  is  still  remembered,  by  those  who 
heard  it,  as  an  yngommoq  effort  of  rhetorical  abi- 

Mr.  Erskine  has  also  been  concerned  in  some 
of  the  remarkable  causes  for  crim.  con.  on  behalf 
of  defendants.  His  exertions  are  well  known  in 
the  memorable  cases  of  Baldwin  against  Oliver, 
tried  at  York,  and*  the  recent  one  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  Tempest,  in  both  which  cases  there  were 
but  one  shilling  damages ;  the  husbands  having 
let  loo^e  theiy  wives  upon  the  world,  and*,  in  some 
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respect,  bemg  accessary  to  thiir  prostitution; 
*  And,  on  theseoccasions,  Mn.  Erskine  has  done 
equal .'Beryicerto  the 'cause  ofmorality  and  virtue, 
by  pointing  out  the  infamy  of  unyoking  the  fe- 
male passions  from  the  restraints  of  conjugal  prdi 
tection  and  don^estic  attachments.  .His  speech 
in  Howard  against  Bingham  will  be  long,  remem- 
bered at  the  bar:  it  contains  a  most  affecting 
apology  for  the  lady,  who  was  married  against -her 
consent,  while  her  affections  had  been  bestowed 
upon  another  :  it  abounds  with  pathetic  remarks 
^n  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  chaining  down 
to  a  marr,  whom  she  hated,  a  young  and  beauti"* 
ful  woman,  and,  for  purposes  of  femily  arrange- 
ment or  ambition,  dedicating  her  life  to  a  reluc- 
tant discharge  of  duties,  the  obligations  of  which 
she  could  not  perceive,  and  the  conditions.  c(f 
which  she  could  not  sustain.  In«  this  speech 
there  is  no  apology  for  vice,  but  an  excuse  for 
human  frailty,  which  is  pleaded  with  great  warmth 
and  great  eloquence. 

From  the  infinite  variety  of  these  causes  in  which 
ho  has  been  concerned,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that 
he  should  have  acquired  too  artificial,  and  com- 
mon-place a  method  of  putting  his  topics  :  but 
it  cannot  justly  be  reproached  to  Mr.  Erskine,  that 
the  perpetual  reiteration  of  these  transactions  should, 
in  a  great  measure,  have  exhausted  his  store  of  ex- 
pression and  of  thinking  on  these  subjects :  this 
is  not  poverty,  but  exhausted  wealth, — the  indi* 
gence  'arising  from  too  lavish  a  prodigality  of  hi« 
F  4  opulence 
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opulence.  He  who  looks  fear  a  perfect  model  of  die 
atyle  of  Mr.  £rskme»  must  cfxamine  his  speech  on 
(he  trial  of  Stockdale.  When  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Hastings  were  published  by  the  House  of 
Coqimons,  a  Mr.  Logie,  a  Clergyman  of  the 
/church  of  Scotland,  and  a  friend^of  the  GoVermv* 
General,  wrote  a  tract,  in  which  those  chargea 
lyere  investigated  with  some  acrimony,butwJthconr 
siderable  warmth  and  vigor :  the  pamphlet  beiqg 
considered  as  libellous,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  a  cnminal  information  was  filed  by  th^ 
AttomeyrGeneral  against  Stockdale,  who  wai 
the  publisher,  for  a  libel. 

-  In  the  course  of  his  defence  of  Stockdale,  Mr, 
Erskine  urged  many  collateral  topics  in  favour 
of  Mr*  Hastings,  in  a  style  of  fervid  and  oma* 
mented  eloquence  Adverting  to  the  charges  pre* 
ferred  against  Mr.  Hastings,  he  expatiates  on  the 
ob>dous  absurdity  exhibited  by  a  power,  guilty 
of  rapine  and  oppression,  in  presur^ing  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  those  to  whom  its  authority  had 
been  delegated,  and  by  whom  its  own  tyranny 
had  been  exercised,  He  dwells  upon  the  ridi? 
culous  conduct  of  a  nation,  proceeding  in  its  ini* 
quitous  career  of  plunder  and  rapacity,  in  saying 
to  the  subordinate  instruments  of  its  usurpation, 
f^  Thus  far  sbalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ;"  that  a 
great  empire  wa9  to  be  preserved  by  Mrt  Has^ 
ings,  and  that  it  was  only  to  be  jn^esarv^d  by  the 
means  which  were  used  to  acquire  it;  by  acts  of 
rigoroui  and  seyerc  authority.    He  then  takes 
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iDotice  of  the  violation  of  human  happiiiesBV  ^ 
winch  the^natioa  was  responsibtet  in  the  exefd^ 
of  her  eastern  domiilion;  concluding  the  topic  ui 
Ike  ibllbwing  strain  of  energetic  oratory  :-^ 

^  Gentlemen ;  you  are  touched  by  this  way  of 
con^dering  the  subject ;  and  I  c$n  account  fo;^ 
it.  I  have  been  talkbg  of  man^  and  his  n&^ 
ture,not  as  they  are  seen  through  the  cq14  mediuQi 
of  books,  but  as  I  have  myself  seen  them  in 
climes  reluctantly  submitting  to  o\ir  authority.  I 
have  seen  an  indignant  sava^  chief  $mrQuode4 
by  his  subjects,  md  holding  in  his  hand  «  bundle 
of  sticks,  the  notes  of  his  unlettered  eloquance^ 
^  Who  is  it/  said  the  jealous  ruler  of  a  for^st^ 
encroached  upon  by  the  restless  foot  of  EngiisH 
Mdventure,  /  Who  is  it  diajt  causes  these  mounts 
tains  to  lift  up  their  lofty  head  ?  Who  raises  th^ 
winds  of  the  winter,  apd  calms  theo^  again  in  th? 
summer?'  The  same  Being  who  gave  to  you  a 
country  on  your  side  of  the  water,  and  Qur$  to  nt 
coithb/ 

Tliis  is,  perhaps,  a  species  of  rhetorical  oma» 
m6nt  more  figurative  than  our  national  clor 
quence,  which  does  not  tolerate  the  boldness  of 
the  prpsopopeia,  seems  strictly  to  admit ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  sublimity  of 
the  passage.  The  exertions  of  Mr,  Erskine  procur* 
0d  the  acquittal  of  the  defendant. 

Of  this  speech  the  faults  and  the  beauties  art 
equally  obvious;  it  is  too  elaborate  and  artificiaji 
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ill  its  textUrA  ;-te'  sentences  are  too  much  buiv 
dened  with*'  epithets,  and  it  wants^the  charm  aiid 
Ae  ornament  of  simpticity :  wider  some  restiric-^ 
tions,  it  may  h6'^iA-a^undat  dulcibus  vitiis^^i  In 
the  beginnihg' of  this  h^Mngue,  he  has  displa}^ed 
A  regard  fbr  his  own  {)n)fessi6n  tnily  Jbonourable 
to  hi^  feelings ;  aind  it  is  not  th^  least*  praise  \;irhich 
i&  d\4e  to  his  profe^siotel  -character^/  that  he  is 
flfevei"  tnown  to  oitiit  any'ibppoi:tilirityx)f  paying 
II  tribute'ofres^t.to  the  bar,  ;of  which  hfciis 
the  most  shining'ocQ^ment  and  example. 

Mr.  Erskiiie  was  elected  member  of  parlianient, 
fdr' Portsmouth  in  the  year  178S;.  an  honour 
which  he  prrobably  derived  from  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  at  the  Court  Martial  which  sat  theie 
on  the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppeh  His  poUticd 
character  may  be  extrakrted  from  his  speeches  in 
courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  from  his  uniform  con- 
duct in  parliamertt :  whether  the  consistency  <^ 
bis  course  is  to  be  -attributed  to  a*  singular  feli- 
city of  fortune,  or  to  the  demands  which  his  busi- 
ness has  at  all  times  had  on  his  time  and  his  ex- 
ertions, and  which  rendered  his  political  ambition 
subordinate  to  his  love  of  professional  feme;  yet 
the  praise  of  inflexible  patriotism,  and  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  men  and  measiares  he  approved, 
will  hardly  be  disputed  to  him. 

From  no  transaction  of  his  life  is  a  greater  and 
more  permanent  reputation  derived  by  Mr.  Er- 
ikine  than  in  his  noble  struggles  in  defence  of 
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.fte  trial  by  jury.    The  law,  as  it  is  now  expound- 
ed by  Mr.  Fox's  Bill,  which  Mr.  Erskine  paved 
the  way  for  in  the  courts,  and  seconded  and  sijp- 
ported  in  parliament^  is  a  monument  erected  to 
his  patriotism  and  ability.     A  strange  paradox 
had  crept  into  the  judicial  practice,  which  re- 
stricting the  power  of  juries  in  questions  of  libel  to 
the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  judges,  reduced 
it  in  fact  to  a  shadow  and  a  nullity.     A  rule  de- 
rived from  the  venal  opinion  and  practice  of  bad 
judges  in  bad  times,  was  adopted  by  honest  and 
upright  men  from  real  conviction,  and  a  sense  of 
duty  in  adhering  to  what  they  conceived  to  be 
precedent  and  -  authority.     The  question  had  al- 
ready been  frequently  agitated  in  trials  for  libel. 
It  had   exercised  the  pen    and  tongues  of  the 
ablest  lawyers,  and  had  been  discussed  in  the 
luminous  and  elegant  letters  of  Junius.     It  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  celebrated  argu-^ 
ment  in  support  of  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  in  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph's  case,  to  concentrate  all  the 
doctrines,  and   to  combine   all    the    reasonings, 
whiqh  lay  scattered  over  so  many  volumes^  of  legal 
learning.     In  this  elaborate  argument,  Jie  most 
triumphantly  established  his  position  ;  that  juries 
were  judges  of  the  law   as  well    as  the  fact 
Upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  speech,  Mr, 
Fox  framed   his   immortal  Bill  5  which,  though 
it  received  the  mo^t  acrimonious  opposition^  in 
both  houses  of  legislature,  has  at  length  happily 
rescued  the  question  from  controversy,  by  th^ 
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establishment  of  a  criterion,  to  which  the  rights 
and  duties  of  juries  may  it  all  times  be  referred. 

On  the  original  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
at  Shrewsbury,  where  Mr.  Erskine  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  Dean,  a  special  verdict  was  de* 
livered  by  the  Jury,  finding  the  defendant  guilty 
only  of  the  fact  of  publishing.  Mr.  Justice  Bul- 
ler,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  desired  them  to 
reconsider  it,  as  it  could  not  be  recorded  in  the 
terms  in  which  they  expressed  it.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Mr,  Erskine  insisted  that  the  verdict  should 
be  recorded,  as  it  was  found.  This  was  resisted 
by  the  Judge,  who  meeting  with  unusual  oppo- 
$ition  from  the  Counsel,  peremptorily  told  him  to 
$it  down,  or  he  should  compel  him.  "  My  Lord/* 
returned  Mr.  Erskine,  "  I  will  not  sit  down — 
Your  Lordship  may  do  your  duty,  but  I  will  da 
mine."  The  Judge  was  silent.  It  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Court,  if  the  threat,  which  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self prepared  to  execute,  had  not  escaped  the 
learned  Judge.  Mr.  Erskine  concludes  his  ar- 
gument in  this  case,  with  this  sentiment ; 

^^  It  was  the  first  command,  and  counsel  of 
my  youth,  always  to  do  what  my  conscience 
told  me  to  be  my  duty ;  and  to  leave  the  con- 
sequences to  God,  I  shall  carry  with  me  the 
memory,  ^nd  I  trust  the  practice,  of  this  parental 
lesson  to  the  grave,  I  have  hitherto  followed  it, 
and  have  no  reason  to  complain,  that  my  obe- 
dience to  it  has  been  even  a  tempor;^  sacrifice.  I 
-I  have 


have  found,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  to  jiros- 
perity  and  wealth;  and  I  shall  point  it  out  as 
such  to  my  children." 

The  independence  exhibited  by  our  advocate 
on  every  occasion,  threw  upon  him  the  defences 
of  persons  prosecuted  for  sedition  or  libel  by 
Government.  No  reasoning  can  be  more  un- 
candid,  than  to  infer  that  his  political  opinions 
had  any  real  sympathy  with  those  entertained  by 
the  numerous  race  of  libellers^  who  resorted  to 
him  for  legal  protection.  They  know  but  little 
of  the  duty  of  a  Counsel  who  reason  in  this 
manner.  As  a  servant  of  the  public,  he  is 
boimd  by  the  obligations  of  professional  honor, 
to  afford  his  assistance  to  those  who  engage  him 
in  their  behalf.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  ac- 
cused, in  a  free  country,  to  be  heard  impartially 
and  equitably,  and  to  be  tried  by  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  to  which  he  is  amenable* 
They  who  imagine  that  the  advocate  identifies 
with  bis  own,  the  opinions  and  acts  of  the  party 
he  is  representing,  are  carried  away  by  erroneous 
reasonings,  tending,  in  their  consequences,  to 
deprive  the  innocent  of  protection,  by  denying  a 
fair  measure  of  justice  to  the  guilty.  This  sense 
of  duty  Mr.  Erskine  has  carried  to  an  honorable 
extreme,  not  having  been  deterred  from  it  by 
the  malignant  representations  of  party  calumny, 
nor  tempted  to  abandon  it  by  the  hopes  and 
promises  of  professional  promotion.  His  defence, 
however,  of  Paine,   occasioned  his  sudden  disr 
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mission  fr6m  the  office  he  held  as  Attomey  Ge* 
neral  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. .  It  is  unnecessafjr 
to  inquire  who  were  the  advisers  at  Carlton- 
House  upon  this  occasion  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  measure  was  dictated  by  minds  of  too 
iJireak  a  texture,  and  too  contracted  a  size,  to- 
comprehend  either  the  duties  of  an  English  ad- 
vocate>  or  the  rights  of  an  English  subject.  Itt 
justice,  however,  to  the  Prince,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  approved  of  the  measure, 
or  willingly  acceded  to  it.  In  those  moments  of 
political  phrensT)',  it  was  forced  upon  him  by 
those  who  could  not  feel  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
sentiments  of  that  great  personage  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  who  were  not  ashamed  to  make 
use  of  tlie  most  unworthy  instruments  of  politi- 
cal artifice  and  intrigue,  having  no  other  political 
science  than  that  of  pursuing  objects  most  fiimi- 
liar  to  their  minds,  by  means  most  adapted  to 
their  understandings. 

Tlie  most  brilliant  event  iirMr.  Erskine^s  profes* 
sional  lite  w^s  the  part  cast  upon  Tiim  in  conjunc* 
ti<ni  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  the  State  Trials,  in  the  year 
1794.  ITie  accused  gentlemen  looked  to  Mr.  Er* 
skme  as'tht  ir  instrument  of  safety.  He  undertook 
their  several  defences  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
r^u\dc*red  him  insensible  to  the  fetigues  of  a  long 
and  coniinucd  exertion  :  nothing  was  omitted 
that  could  elucidate  their  innocence  3  nothing 
overKH>ked  that  tended  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  ca^ic  j^iuicd  agalujit  tliem  by  the  Crown  Law- 
yers. 


jers.  These  trials  lasted  several  days  :  the  public 
expectation  hung  upon  them  with  most  incon- 
ceivable anxiety,  and  the  feelings  of  good  men 
and  virtuous  citizens  accompanied  the  accused 
to  their .  trial,  with  hopes,  not  unmixed  with 
apprehension,  that,  from  their  acquittal,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  vy^ould  receive  additional 
strength  and  confirmation. 

One  of  Mr.  Erskine's  latest  speeches  was  upon 
jhe  prosecution  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason.  It  is  a 
signal  blessing,  in  an  age  when  the  sentiment  is 
openly  underyalued  and  despised,  that  men  of  great 
talents  should  display  a  lively  sensibility  to  the  obli- 
gations of  religion,  as  the  best  auxiliantjof  morality 
and  conscience,  and  that  they  should  employ 
iheir  eloquence  and  their  reason,  the  best  gift 
of  God  to  man,  in  impressing  on  the  general 
mind  the  consolation^  derived  from  the  truths  it 
has  imparted. 

The  character  of  this  great  man  is  reflected 

by  tjie  actions  of  a  life  ^pent  in  the  active  exer^ 

cise  of  an  honourable  occupation.     His  various 

talents,  even  by  the  violence  of  party,  have  not 

once  been  questioned.     To  say  that  he  is  un« 

equal  in  his  intellectual  efforts,  is  to  say  littlp 

more .  than  may  be  affirmed  of  the  greatest  men 

who  have  flourished  in  eloquence,  in  poetry,  or 

philosophy.     Let  him,  however,  who  desires  to 

ir^mQ  a  correct  estimate  of  his  powers,  attend 

the  Court  in  which  they  are  hourly  exercised: 

let  him  not  build  his  judgment  on  an  insulated 

specimen  5  let  him  pursue  his  mind,  as  it  were, 

2  to 
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to  the  context^  and  combine  his  diversified  meriff 
in  the  endless  variety  of  caoses  on  which  he  is 
occupied :  let  him  remark  the  facilitjr  of  transit 
tion  with  which  he  glides  to  the  successive  ti%m- 
tactions  of  the  day  j  the  correctness  with  whicli 
fce  nsmrates  and  details  their  cir<;umstances,  and 
the  unceasing  pliability  of  his  niind  on  subjecia 
of  such  various  and  discordant  natures. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  exhibit  the  domestic 
character  of  Mr.  Erskine.  He  has  four  sons  and 
four  daughters ;  ai^,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
Ke  finds  a  soothing  relaxation  from  the  cares  and" 
agitations  of  his  public  engagements.  Whatever 
t(me  Ke  can  snatch  from  the  accumulated  masf 
of  labours  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  is  de- 
voted to  social  intercourses  with  his  fiiends  and 
his  family.  No  man  is  endued  with  a  greater 
share  of  constitutional  vivacity  *:  he  is  sportive,^ 
and  almost  puerile  in  his  relaxations ;  a  circum- 
stance not  unfrequently  found  in  the  History  of 
men  of  genius. 

Upon  these  topics  we  cannot  enlarge.  In  this 
memoir  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  e^diibit 
his  public  character  with  fairness  arid  impar- 
tiality. Of  his  private  virtues,  it  would  be  inde- 
corous to  make  any  enumeration.  Integritatem 
atque  abstinentiam  in  tanto  viro  referre  injuria 
%'irlulumfuerit.    Tacit,  in  vit.  Agric. 

C.H. 

^  We  never  have  seen  a  portrait  which  does  justice  to  thd 
f\  prnfuion  and  viVaoit)'  of  his  countenance.  Wd  do  not  think 
Ihii  ftiMit  who  drew  the  sketch  in  oar  frontispiece  has  been  mori 
hl|»|iy  iimn  hia  prcdccessorf. 
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t)F  this  profbuifd  scholar  and  upright' man^  "Wt 

trish  our  plan  would  admit  of  a  more  ample  a<o 

toantj  as  weH  to  gratify  our  own  fedingv,  by 

Jjaying  the  tribute  due  to  his  extraordiiMuy  merits  i 

asto  indulge  the  .curiosity  of  our  readets>  so  justly 

excited  by  the  trelebrity  of  his  name>     But  where 

much  is  «aid  in  commendation  of  a  living  cha>- 

tactei^  a  great  deid  will  be  regarded  as  adulation^ 

or  ascribed  to  the   partiality  of  friendship;  we 

Bhall)  therefore)  be  cautious  that  we  do  not  ex^ 

pose  ourselves^  to  the  suspicion  of  having  wab^ 

dcred  from  the  trutiiv  * 

Doctor  Parr  vns  bom  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill  on 

Ac  86th  of  January  1746-t.     His  ikther  was  a 

surgeon  and  apothecary  of  considerable  practice. 

He  received    his  education   chiefly  under  Dr. 

Thackemy,  and  partly  under  Dr.  Robert  Sumnfef^ 

at  the  school  which  basso  highly  distinguished  tbe^ 

place  of  his  birth.     He  Was  head  boy  at  fourteen^ 

and  contemporary  there  with  Mr.  Sheridan^  and 

with  the  late  Sir  William  Jones. 

From  Harrow  the  doctor  was  sent  to  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge^  where  his  genius  and  learning 
soon  became  eminently  conspicuous,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  notice  and  friendship  of  the  first 
literary  characters. 

The  activity  of  his  mind  was  but  ill  calculated 
for  the  indolence  of  an  academical  life5  and  ac. 

tjr  cordingly. 
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cicTrdingly,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
emerge  from  it,  and  before  he  w^s  twenty  years 
oldjhe  became  head-assistant  in  the  school  at  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  :  Hexontinucd  m  tliat 
capacity,  governing  boys  with  whom  •  he  'had 
played,  till-  this  death  of  Dr.  Sumner.  Having 
been  a  candidate- to  succeed  him,'but*'rpjected 
on  account  of  his  youth,  the  do&ctor  removed 
from  Harrow,  and  opened  a'school  atStdnniore. 
His  disappointment  at  the  former 'plafce  served  to' 
joaanifest  the  attachment  of  his'lboysy  wli5,  we 
have  heard,  broke  outlnreb^llioil  on  the  occasiota. 
During  his  stay  at  Han'ow,  he  was  ordained  by 
Dr.  Tprrick,  Bishop  of  London  iti  the  year  1769: 
At  Stanmore,  among  many  others,'  Mr;  Maiirice, 
the  learned  author  of  **  Indian  Antiquities,"  *^ind 
of  a  "History  of  Hindostan,"  became  his  pttf- 
pil.  :  ■    :        '  ' 

From  Stanmore  the  doctor,  in  the  spring  of 
.1777,  removed  to  Colchester,  on  being  appointfefl 
master  of  an  endowed  school  in  that  town  ;  he 
there  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Forster,  and 
Mr.  Twining,  and  spent  his  leisure  ui  the  most 
agreeable  society.  Thence,  in  the  year  1778, 
he  departed,  to  superintend  a  similar  institution 
in  the  city  of  Norwich,  *  > 

During  his  residence  at  Norwich  in  the  year 
1781,  the  doctor  was  adrhitted  to  his  degree  of 
LL.  D.  at  Cambridge.  His  thesis  was  much  ap- 
plauded, and  great  importunity  was  used  to  pra- 
vail  on  him  to  publish  it. 

2  Hitherto 
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Hitherto  he  had  lived  unknown  to  die  world  as- 
a  writer,  but  the  public  now  began  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  studies.  Being  requested  to  preach  a 
sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  schools,  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  beauty  of  his  comii 
positioQ  astonished  and  enraptured  the  whol^  con- 
^gation.  Application  was  made  to  him  a  se« 
cond  time,  on  the  like  occa^on ;  and  again  he 
lent  his  aid.  The  two  discourses  were  afterwards 


While  the  doctor  resided  at  Norwich,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Maltby,  now  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lbcoln,  and  Rector  of  Bugden,  ranked  among 
the  number  of  his  pupils.  Of  that  gentleman  he 
has  never  been  heard  to,  speak,  but  in  terms  of 
the  warmest  affection  and  the  highest  applause^ 
In  the  year  1783,  Dr.  Lowth  evinced  his  wonted 
discernment  of  merit,  and  in  token  of  his.esteem 
promoted  Dr.  Parr  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  year  1785,  Lady  TrafFord  presented  him 

to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Hatton,  a  village  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Warwick.     Having  resigned 

his  school  at  Norwich,  and  likewise  the  living  of 

Asterby  in  Lincolnshire,  he  removed,  early  in 

1786,  from  the  fatigue  and  hurry  of  public  teachr 

ing,  to  reside  at  his  parsonage  in  Warwickshire 

Here  the/doctor,  after  enlarging  and  otl^erwise 

considerably  improving  the  house,  devoted  hi^ 

leisure   to  the   private  tuitioiji  of  seven  pupils, 

G  2  .  -  whose 


t^Ose  Mi«fl^s'he«»iiclied  With  ft(ast€  fin-  niord 
Jfttfity^nblfesA>'th«xfojhlitf*aTy  e  Hii 

Ireatniettt^thfeW  Wfls,  In^^l  «dpects>  perfectly 
f^lrtiemal:  dnd  afi  attdchMent  as  tmly  filhd  faa9 
b**tiniamfested fcy  most  Of  theirt  towards  him. 

hi  tti^e  yfear  l78f^y  Ifei^  doctor  aftsistedtfae  kte 
Mh'Htebty  H*rrte#j  foittefly  of  fcfflitiuel  College^ 
GAnfibrftfg*v  in:  ^^J)&6flg  ^  new  ^ditioa  of  die 
fhlf^ Books *f"Beltehdeniw"dfc Status**  towhicH 
he  wrote  the  celebrated  preface :  which  is^  per* 
h"fi|>^^fi^  filial  5ij^lfti^l^  rf  irtodertt  tktinity  tex- 
<ant  i^  the  whdlefedmed^  world*  To  cath  book 
the  doctor  MeWis^^  Wrolfe  *ii  ap]^r<^attt  dedi- 
*ft«tfdn  ■  ift  hteibw*  iniBAitablfe  ttUinneij^=^remarkabte 
ferihfettgth  i!>f  ifhoaght  ami  felteitf  of  expression^ 
Of  his  cn^g^to^nt  %fth  Mr:  Homer,  and  of  th» 
Hie  arid  proipiess  of  that  -v*oirk>  he  himself  h«fr 
givttia  minltte  arid  intei^stiAg  detail  in  his  last 
JWblfecatfoh*.  -Tb  %hat  tmct  W«  beg. leave  to  refer 
the  curious  reader  for  further  bHA  foil  infbnhatiop 
fconc*¥riIrig^k'wbric>  Whkh/  for  kcinncss  ofsatire^ 
purfty  of  ttyle,  and  fexteift  tf  ett»iltion^  has  seldom 
heiti  equalled,  arid  n^Vet  sl*J>aiKied^ 

In  1*789  fejypea:red  ttacts  by  Warburton  and  * 
WatbnrtcmiAn,  "  not  admitted  into  the  collection 
hf  their  tesjiective  Works."  Of  tfejse  I^.  Piarr 
Vi^s  thr  editor^  and  to  the  two  tracts  of  a  War- 
\Mtotihii  kt  the  end  ef  that  singular  volume,  he 
Vrtote  the  dedicatk>D  and  preiace^ 

**  Reply  to  Dr.  Combe's ''  Statemeat  of  Facts/  &e.  &c.  See- 
Never, 
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Never,  perhaps,  was  AeHterarjr  worW  mowi 
sorprised  and  delighted,  than  by  the  wk,  eloquenco 
and  genius  that  shone  forth  in  those  very  wondcrftd 
ecmpositions :  of  which  it  is  no  exaggerated  praisb 
to  say,  that  they  unite  the  elegance.'  odF  Addison^ 
and  the  accuracy  of  Swift,  to  the  gravity  of  Johnf 
son,  and  the  sublimity  of  Burke; — that  they:  at 
once  amuse,  instruct,  and  admonish ; — and  Aat 
benevolence  was  never  m6re  conspicuous,  nor  can*i 
dour  more'  complete  than  is.  displayed  by  the 
writer,  in  all  that  concerns  Jortem  Lelafid>dnd 
cvenWarburton.. 

Of  tiiis  performance  -  much  has  been  whispehwl 

bj'Hie  ignorant,  the  invidious,  and  the  prejudice^}? 

Let  the  doctor  speak  for  himself*.    As  some  of 

the  *^  parties  are  dead,  and  asJhe  coBtroviirsie6  in 

which  they  were  engaged  have  ceased  to  agitate 

the  passions  of  men,  .this  republication  has  notthe^ 

mallest  tendency  to  sow  strife  among  scholars.'*^ 

Nor  has  any  "  strife*^  since  been  ^  sown,"  though 

ten  yearg  have  since  elapsed,  and  niany  scholars 

who  revere  the  memory  of  Warburton,-  and  love* 

the  virtues  of  Dr.  Hurd,  still  survive. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  undertaking,  let  ut 
^n  hear  the  learned  editor,  f ".  The  Bishop  of 
Worcester  has  not  deigned  to  give  a  place  to.  the 
following  tracts,  ifthis  late  maguificeht  edition  of 
Waifourton's.  Works.     By   rerpublishing  them, 

*  TracU  by  Warburton,  &c.     P.  179. 
t  Preface  to  Warburton's  two  Tracts,  at  the  beginning  of 
tfaerolame,       •       -.     .         '*        •  !:  -» 

G  3  how- 
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however,  without  the  permission  of  the  R.  R, 
Editor,  I  mean  not  to  arraign  his  taste  or  his  pru-? 
dehce. — But  among  readers  of  discernment,  the: 
cfaaractet  of  Bishop  Warburton  can  suffer  no  di- 
minution of  it's  lustre  from  this  republication. 
They  who  are  curious  in  collecting  books,  must 
certainly  beanxious  to  possess  all  the  writings  of 
that  eminent  prelate.  They  who  mark  with 
philosophic  precision  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  will  look  up  to  Warburton 
with  grtater  reVerence  and  astonishment  when- 
'*  they  compare  the  better  productions  of  his  pen 
with  the  worse,"  The  same  observations  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  Tracts  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
These  tracts  had  first  been  published,  and  after- 
wards denied  a  place  among  his  acknowledged 
works.  He  had  an  undoubted  right  to  .suppress- 
them.  Another  had  an  equgl  right  to  restore- 
them  to  the  world.  Literature  could  sustain  no 
injury  but  from  their  concealment. 

We  will  admit  that  subjects  were  revived,  which 
that  learned  prelate  might  wish  to  have  forgot- 
ten. In  himj  it  had  been,  perhaps,  indecoous^ 
and  :  certainly  imprudent,  to  give  them  fur- 
ther; circulation.  But  a  writer  not  in  his  con- 
fidence, and.even  unacquainted  with  their  author, 
hod  no  Suspicion  to  encounter  by  his  interference, 
and  no  reproaches  to  dread  from 'transgressions* 
not  his  own. 

.  If,  ho\yever,  one  spark  qf  animosity  has. been 

kindled  between  those  two  sagacious  critics,  ^d 

'-  r    ,  emi- 
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eminent' divines,  we  know  that  it  has' long  been 
extinguished  5  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  ' 
they  now  "  view  each  other  with  nobler  feelings^ ' 
than  those  of  foj^iveness:***  v  '' 

Early  in  the  following  year.  Dr.  Parr  was  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Priestley. 

"  My  first  interview  with  hrm  f,**  says  t>r.  Parr,  •'  was  at 
the  house  of  a  very  sensible  and  most  excellent  man." — "  Early 
in  i790,  I  revisited  Dn  Priestley  and  his  friends,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  procure  a  repeal  of'  the  Test-Act.  About  a 
month  or  two  after.  Dr.  Prie?Jtley  and  I  met;  and  here  begins  * 
a  black  catalogue  of  crimes,  which  have  been  long  enveloped 
in  darkness,  but  which  I  am  now  audacious  enough  to  plant 
Wore  legions  of  senseless  and  merciless  calumniators  in  open 
day. 

"I  knew  that  Dr.  John  Leland,  of  Ireland,  lived  uj^on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  many  English  prelates — that  Archbishop  Seeker  • 
preserved  his  acquaintance    with    Dr.   Chandler— that  Dr. 
Johnson  admitted  th^  visits  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  did  not  de- 
cline the  company  of  Dr.  Mayo.     When  i  myself  too  lived  at  •  - 
NVwich,  Mr.  Bourne,  a  dissenting  teacbco  not  less  eminent^  ^ 
fiff  the  boldness  of  his '  opinions,  tlvih  for  the  depth  of  his  re 
searches,  was  very  well  received  by.  the -worthiest  aind  most 
J'cspectable  clergymen  of  that  city.   I  was,  therefore,  and  now 
5"D  at  a  loss  to  see  why  a  clcgyman  of  the  churcii  of  England 
should  shun  the  presence  of  a  dissenting,  minister  merely  be- 
cause they  do  not  agree  on  doctrinal  points,  which  have  long 
divided  the  Christian  world;  and,    inideed,  I  have   always 
^ound,  that  when  men  of  sense  and  virtv^^  mingled  in  conver- 
sation, the  harsh  and  confused  suspicions  which  they  may  have 
pQtertained  of  tach  other  give  way  to  more  just  and  more  can- 
did sentiments." 

Indeed  it  seems  str^uige  to  us,  that. two  men  . 
80  active,  so  ingenious,  and  .  so  Iqarncd,  who,  - 
in  spite  of  their  differences  in  religion,  pps-.^ 
sessed  much  moral  virtue,  philosophic  know*; 
ledge,  and  literary  attainment  in  common*. should. 

*  Tracts  by  Warburton,  &c, 

I  Seque^^  Sec  P.  20.  Secoiid Editioa,  ...  :'■  .-.   \.jo:^    ..; 
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have  Kvcd  five  years  within  seventeen  miles  tit 
each  other  without  having  met.  A  very  few 
visits  had  been  exchanged  between  them  before 
an  event  took  place,  which  never  can  be  men* 
tioned  without  disgrace,  to  the  national  charac-* 
ten  ;  .    ,    . 

''  Anbxtts  laemimsse  horret^  luciuque  refiiget' j 

The  riots  in  Birmingham,  which  happened  in  , 
1791 J  will  be  remembered  by  the  latest  posterity 
not  mcMre  for  the  numerous  and  diffusive  mis- 
chiefs they  occasioned,  than  for  the  meanness  of 
spirit,  blindness -of  rage,  and  intemperance  of 
zeal,  with  'which  the  mob  attacked  the  peaceful 
abode  of  Dr,  Priestley,  and  destroyed  his  library 
and  philoso{^bical  apparatus*  Europe  has,  in 
consequence,  received  that  gentleman's  farewel„ 
and  suffered'  a  diminution  of  its  philosophical 
importance'. 

Not  content  with  wreaking  their  vengeance 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  by^burning  his  house,  and  plun* 
dering  it  of  all  that  was  most  valuable  to  hira-^ 
they  resolved  to  extend  their  desolating  ravages^ 
and  murderous  designs,  to  every  person  in  any 
degree  connected  with  him.  Hearing  that  Dr, 
Parr  had  been  seen  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Pricstleji'* 
some  months  before,  and  wisely  concluding  that 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  coincidence' of  opi* 
nion  could  have  brought  him  thither,  they  threaten- 
to  bend  their  course  towards  Hatton>  and  bum 
bis  hoyse  and  library  also  {    Happily  ab  end  was 
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pytto  these  horrible  proceedings  ere  the  mob  could 
accomplish  their  purpose,  but  not  till  the  doctor 
badexperienced  the  severest  pangs  ior  the  fate  of 
his£unily,  and  anticipated  the  irreparable  lo3s  of 
his  books  and  manusci;ipts  ^.  :      . 

It  is  well  known  that  the  pretence  for  these 
outrages,  was  a  meeting  held  by  the  Dissenters  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1791,  in  celebration  of  the 
French  Revolution.  In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1792, 
it  was  pretty  generally  reported  that  a  party  still 
remained,  stubborn  enough  to  meditate  another 
commemoration  on  the  ensuing  anniversary  of  that 
remarkable  event.  A  step  that  might  have  brought 
<le8truction  upon  themselves,  and  the  whole  town. 
The  report  soon  reached  the  doctor,  who,  x>n  the 
17tb  of  May,  began  and  finished,  in  the  same  day, 
bis  "  Letter  from  Irenopolis,  to  the  Inhabitantr 

*'  *  Such  and  such  only/'  says  the  doctor,  speaking  of  the. 
short  intercourse  that  had  subsisted  between  himself  and  Dr. 
PWcstfey,  "  has  been  my  connection'  -with  htm.  And  wiss  it 
fo ibis  that,  in  a  season  of  deep  distress  and  dreadful  danger, 
my  principles  were  on  a  sudden  gnawed  at  by  vermin  whisper* 
€rs^  and  worried  by  brutal  reproaches  ?  That  my  bouse  wa$. 
nailLcd  out  for  conflagration  ?  that  roy  family  were,  for  three 
days  and  three  nights^  agitated  \vitl)  consternation  and  dis- 
Ttkj  ?  that  my  books,  which  I  have  long  been  collecting  with 
i&de&tigable  indostryi^upon  which  I  have  expended  mom 
tiian  half  the  produce  of  mora  tlian  twenty  yean^  unwearied 
labour — and  which  I  considered  as  the  pride  of  tpy  youth,  the 
employment  of  my  riper  age,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  solace 
of  declining  life— was  it  for  this,  I  say,  that  my  books  were 
wpcped  to  most  unexpected,  most  unmerited  destruction^'' 
SfifiiVEi.,  &c.  Fp.  103, 104,  Second  Edit. 
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of  Elcntheropofe ;  or,  a  Serious  Address,  to  tRe": 
Dissenters  of  Birmingham ;  by  a  Member  of  the 
Established  Church."  That  extraordinary  pdmph* 
let,  containing  forty  octavo  pages,  rather  closely' 
printed^  on  no  very  large  type,  produced  an  ad* 
vcrtisement  fiiom  the  dissenters,  in  which,  after 
professing  the  purest  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
the  sovereign,  they  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of 
any  diesign  to  meet  agaiq. 

This  year,  to  accommodate  Dr.  Bridges,  the 
doctor  exchanged  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Hat- 
ton  for  the  rectory  of  Wadenhoe  in  Northampton- 
shire, with  no  view  whatever  to  profit,  much  less 
from  any  inclination  to  change  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence. 

In  the  same  year  it  was  the  doctor's  fete  to  be 
engaged  in  a  fiispute  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Cur- 
tis, the  Rector  pf  St.  Martin's»  Birmingham, 
Delicacy  forbids  us  to  say  any  more  of  that  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding,  than  that  it  gave  occasion 
for  the  doctor  once  more  to  contribute  to  the  stock . 
of  our  national  literature,  by  touching,  in  his  own- 
masterly  way,  on  some  of  tlie  most  momentous 
topics  in  politics  and  religion. 

Here,  we  find  that  we  owe  a  debt,  to  trutlj,: 
and  Vire  shall  pay  it.  The  anonymous  author  of 
*'  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  with  his  usual  con- 
fusion of  statement,  and  facility  of  misrepresen- 
tation, has  abused  the  Doctor  for,  first  "  printings  • 
a  paper"  himself^  and  then  publishing  a  sequel. 
...     ':■!       .      ...'  ^..  to 
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to  it.  Had  that  writer  seen  the  title  only  of 
the  pamphlet  here  alluded  to,  he  would  have 
found  it  to  be  /^  a  sequel  to  the  pointed  paper^ 
lately  circulated  in  Warwickshire,  by  the  ltev.Mr. 
Curtis^  HCc.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  ridicu- 
lous in  any  man  to  print  a  paper  in  condemna- 
tion of  himself,  and  then  /to  publish  a  reply  to  it 
ia  his  own  justification.  But  that  bungling 
botcher  of  bad  verse,  and  rancorous  retailer  of 
ribald  prose,  has  had  his  reward.  He  has  **  out- 
heroded  Herod.'V  But  the  arm  of  criticism  has 
been  uplifted  against  him,  and  crushed  him  with 
weapons  of  stouter  metal  than  his  cvim — ^^  I 
war  not  with  the  dead." 

The  dispute  which  gave  birth  to  "  the  Se- 
quel, &c."  has  long  since  happily  terminated- 
The  parties  have  not  forgotten  to  what  profession 
they  belong.  A  proposal  handsomely  made  by 
the  Doctor,  was  readily  accepted  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
and  it  led  to  a  reconciliation.  Of  this  affair  the 
former  has  written  *  an  account,  with  his  aiccus* 
tomed  accuracy  and  strength  of  feeling. 

The  year  1794  is  remarkable  for  an  event  in 
Ac  Doctor's  family,  which  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable not  to  relate,  as  it  must  at  once  inter- 
est every  fond  parent,  every  kind  preceptor,  and 
every  benevolent  Christian. 

If  not  one  of  the  most  forward  in  point  of 
genius,  at  least  one  of  the  most  promising  of  his 

*  Reply  to  Dn  Combe^ 
.  ,  '  '. pupils. 
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pupils,  in  sweetness  of  temper  and  propriety  of 
conduct,  was  the  only  son  of  John  Smiiheman, 
Esq.  This  amiable  youth  was  seized  very  sud- 
denly, about  the  middle  of  March,  with  an 
alarming  illness  and  died  in  two  or  three  days. 
The  grief  of  his  worthy  tutor  is  thus  described 
I^  one  ci  the  Doctor's  friends  : 

**  On  Tuesday,  23th  of  March,  179^  I  was  sent  ibr  by  the 

dcctor«  who,  the  mesieoger  told  me,  was  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tretf.  I  instantly  repaired  to  Hatton,  where  1  (band  not  only 
the  ouster  of  the  house,  but  the  whole  femily,  bathed  m  tears, 
and  in  a  state  of  most  dreadful  agony.  In  short,  any  one  would 
hare  thought  that  a  darling  chiki  of  their  own  had  lain  dead. 
Tilt  day  wai  spent  most  iorrowfully.  £arly  the  ne^  room* 
ing,  after  a  messenger  had  been  dispatched,  to  convey  the 
melancholy  tidings  to  the  unexpecting  parents,  I  retired  from 
this  scene  of  affliction,  after  promising  to  letum  the  same 
evening.  I  came  to  Hatton  again  about  sun-set.  The  doctor 
bad  gone»  during  my  absence,  in  search  of  comfort,  to  his  iriend 
and  neighbour  Lord  Dormers.  Not  long  after  my  return 
be  caroc  nome,  and  entered  the  library,  where  Mrs.  Parr,  her 
Uf  dau^bters^  and  nyself,  were  sitting  at  supper ;  he  ivit 
down,  without  speaking,  by  the  fire,  and  sobbed  like  an  in* 
fiint. 

**  His  attention*  however,  was  soon  called  to  the  prepan^ 
tions  necessary  for  the  funeral,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
wonted  vigour  of  his  mind  returned,  and  he  dictated  to  me 
<me  of  the  most  pathetic  and  impressive  funeral  orations  that^ 
perhaps,  lias  ever  been  written  in  any  language.  What  foU 
lows  will  never  be  effiKred  from  my  memory. 

**  We  wert  smoking  our  pipes  together  the  evening  before 
tlie  interment^  when  it  was  told  the  doctor,  that  the  coffin  was 
about  to  be  screwed  down.  He  sat  quietly  for  a  few  moments^ 
And  then  hurried  me  along  with  him  to  the  chamber  wh^fethe 
buiy  of  the  deceased  lay.  There,  afler  a  last  view  of  the 
€-wp%f,  he  ordered  the  whole  honse  to  assemble,  and  falling 
oti  his  knees,  while  his  grief  seemed  eveiy  moment  as  if  il . 
w^mld  clioalc  his  utterance,  he  burst  forth  into  an  extemporary 
pntyer,  so  piously  humble,  so  fervently  de^^ut,  and  so  con- 
siimmaicly  cloqui^iM*  that  it  drew  a  torrent  b£  tears  from  all 
present." 

The  funeral  wa$  coridijcted  wjtji  great  solem- 

fiity  i  and,  in  the  chancel,   Over  the  grave,  an 

.  elegant 


elegant  nltiral  inonument  has  been  erected^  with 
ft'suitable  j^tih  m^riptioni 

Having  scrupulously  discharged  these  sacred 
duties,  the  Doctor  sought  for  consolation  and  te^ 
fief  in  his  books,  iand  in  devising  ofnamettts  ft* 
Kis  parish  church.  By  a  subscription  among  hig 
fcrmer  and  plijsent  pupils,  anil  a  few  friends,  hk 
hA  already  c<^trived  to  embellish  it  with  two 
fee  chandeliers  5  &nd  this  year  a  new  east  wia* 
dftW,  ntid  one  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  were 
bisiiUtifuUy  painted  by  Mr,  Eggington.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  largest  of  the^e  is  the  CrUcifikioti^ 
iukI  the  manner  in  which  It  is  executed  excite^ 
greit  expectation,  from  the  future  improvements 
jof  that  artist,  in  every  beholder.  Still  som^ 
literary  exertions  were  necessAVy  to  rouse  hi^ 
teittd,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  he  had  been 
engaged  before  this  event  in  a  laborious  piec^  of 
criticism)  which  being  not  yet  finished^  he  wa$ 
cstUed  upon  to  complete. 

Early  in  1793  the  British  Critic,  a  new  Re- 
view, had  been  offered  to  the  public^  and  had 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  From  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conductor  of  that  work,  he 
had  been  induced  to  lend  it  his  assistance  ;  and, 
•Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  he  en- 
tered upon  an  examination  of  Dr.  Combers  Vk- 
riorum  Edition  of  Horace,  which  had  recently 
issued  from  the  press.  That  work  certainly  de- 
•rived  no  credit  from  thej-emarks  of  the  reviewer 
which  were  carried  on  through  five  numbers 
4  and^ 
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and  distinguished  by  acuteness  of  penetration^ 
solidky  of  judgment,  and  depth  of  erudidonr 
The  Editor  was  highly  incensed  at  the  critic, 
and,  contrary  to  whatever  we  recollect  to  have 
been  done  before  in  any  similar  case,  called  upon 
him  by  name,  to  retract  his  oven  assertions^  aa4 
refute  his  own  observations.  Baffled  in  that 
attempt.  Dr.  Combe  at  length  published  a  small 
4)amphlet  intituled  "  A  Statement  of  Facts  rela^ 
tive  to  the  Behaviour  of  Dr.  Parr,  to  the  late  Mr. 
H.  Homer  and  Dr.  Combe."  In  that  statement 
Dr.  Parr  was  vehemently  accused  of  breach  of 
promise,  violation  of  friendship,  and  even  of  vvant 
of  veracity.  How  well  and  how  successfully  he 
defended  hinxself  against  those  charges  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

Dr.  Parr,  in  his  reply  to  the  Editor,  has  giv'ea 
the  whole  history  of  the  connection  with  Mr. 
Homer,  from  its  .commencement  to  the  death 
of  the  latter.  Most  interesting  and  satisfkctoiy 
is  that  account,  and  we  believe  the  doctor's  affec- 
tion for  his  friend  to  have  been  most  sincere, 
and  the  grief  he  felt  at  his  death  most  poignant- 
AVhcther  the  \''ariorum  Horace  was  first  pro- 
jected by  Dr.  Combe,  or  not,  and  whether  Dr. 
Parr  engaged  to  take  any  considerable  share  in  it, 
or  not,  it  is.  certain  that  Mr.  Homer  was  to  have 
been  the  principal  conductor  of  that  arduous  un- 
dertaking, and  probable,  that  the  editor  might  be 
indebted  to  him  for  the  merit  which  belongs  to  the 
e&ccution. 

to 
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To  do  justice  to  such  a  character  as  that  of  Dr; 
Samuel  Parr — to  mark  the  extent  of  his  erudition, 
to  describe  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  to  show 
the  vast  magnitudie  of  his  genius,  but,  above  all, 
to  praise  his  virtues  as  they  deserve,  is  a  task 
that  we  reluctantly  resign  to  some  future  biogra-r 
phen  In  what  we  have  written  it  has  been  our 
aim  ; 

♦'  Nought  to  extenuate;, 
"  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice/' 

But  we  must  be  permitted  to  affirm,  that  as^  a 
divine,  he  is  sedulous  and  beneficent:  That  his 
polMcs  are  not  the  ofRpring,  and  have  never 
been  the  tools,  of  party  :  That  be  is  a  warm 
friend,  a  tender  parent,  and  a  kind  neighbour. 
As  a  preceptor,  the  treatment  of  his  pupils  has 
been  paternal,  and  an  affection  tlrtity  filial  has  often 
been  manifested  by  most  of  them  towards  him. 

Dr.  Parr  has  very  lately  declined  taking  a|iy 
more  pupils.  His  iriends  are  numerous,  and  theit 
conversation  and  coirespondence,  hstve  bieen  hiff 
principal  solace- and  relief  throdgh  itiany  year^ 
of  unremitting  toil.  It  has  been  his  custom,  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  spend  his  holy- 
days  among  them. 

It  has  been,  in  such  a  degree,  the  doctor's  pride 
to  improve  and  embellish  his  church,  that  the  de- 
corations may  by  some  be  deemed  too  gorge- 
ous. All  the  windows,  except  two,  which  belong 

to 
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to  Ihe  dinging  gallery,  are  now  painted  5  and'tlie 
pulpitH:loth  and  the  other  furniture,  are  sump« 
tuous  and  magnificent. 

His  library,  which  he  himself  built,  on  his  com* 
ing  to  reside  at  Hatton,  is  a  lai^e  well  propor^ 
tiofted  rooitt*     But,  no  longcfr  capable  of  holding 
adl  his  booksi  which,  we  have  heatd,  he  has  sinda 
been  obliged  to  distribute  among    other  apait^ 
ments.      So  -vbtacicusf,  indeed,  and  insatiable  id' 
his  helluosity,  tliat  we  doubt  whether,  i^  his  books 
continue  to  accumulate  as  they  have  hitherto  dane^ 
the  whole:  bouse  may  be. ample  enough  to  9911% 
tain  them.     For  scarcity  of  edition^  taste  ia  «e}ec*» 
tion^  and  wide  range  of  literature^  a  more  valu«. 
^ble  c^Ueotion  has,  probably,  ne;ver  been  made 
by  &oy  single  'scholar,  who  was  not  a  man  of  high 
lank,  or  splendid  fortune.  .  •      , 

.  About  the  year  1771,  the  doctor  married  Miss 
M9UseQdaIe,.by  whom  he  has  had  several  child* 
len.  Two  only  are  now  livitiig.  The  eldest  wa» 
married^  not  Jong  since,  to  the  eldest  son  of  QcL 
Wynne*    The  other  is  unmarried* 
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TUB  extraordinary  person,  F.  R.  S.  and  mem- 
tcr  of  several  learned  academies  in  Europe  and 
i  Anierica,  is  the  present  Professor  of  Mathematics 
to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  j 
havbg  adorned  that  chaif  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
six  years,  and  greatly  contributed,  by  his  industry 
and  judgement,  to  raise  the  course  of  education  at 
that  seminary  to  the  most  distinguished  pitch  of 
credit  and  usefulness. 

TTiat  great  talents,  and  the  highest  respectability 
of  character  and  manners  in  life,  do  often  emerge, 
by  the  force  and  energy  of  individual  powers, 
from  low  and  obscure  origin,  are  facts,  which, 
I)erfiap8,  have  at  no  time  been  better  illustrated 
ftan  in  the  instance  of  this  gentleman,  whose 
distbguished  abilities  and  application  have  raised 
ium  to  the  most  respectable  eminence  in  life  and 
literature. 

Dn  Hutton  is  a  native  of  the  town  of  Newcastle- 

tipon-Tyne,  in  Northumberland,    where  he  was 

torn  about  the  year  1737,  of  parents,  who,  though 

among  the  lower  ranks  in  life,  were  always  at  the 

fop,  and   among  the   most  respectable,   of  their 

station;  a  circumstance  which  Dr.  H.  himself  has 

rise  at  all  times  preserved  through  the  various 

conditions  and  situations  which  he  has  filled  in 

«fe. 
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At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  hit 
native  place,  where  he  soon  made  a  rapid  progress 
in  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  being  always 
among  the  foremost  in  his  classes.  In  consequence 
of  these  promising  appearances,  his  parents  were 
encouraged  and  persuaded,  by  their  neighbours^ 
to  continue  this,  their  youngest  son,  whom  they 
considered  as  the  hopes  of  the  family,  at  countiy- 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  till  he  airived 
at  near  the  age  of  manhood,  while  his  elder  brothers 
were  sent  to  laborious  employments. 

Here  he  acquired  all  the  little  learning  to  be 
obtained  at  such  village*schools,  consisting  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  accounts,  with  a  little  Latin^  and  ' 
the  rudiments  of  practical  geometry,  mensuration* 
surveying,  &c.  In  all  the  school-exercises,  he  was 
a.mong  the  foremost  ranks,  and  the  chief  favourite 
of  his  masters,  not  seldom  to  the  envy  and  ill-will 
of  his  school-mates.  If  a  question  or  calculation 
more  difficult  than  ordinary  occurred,  he  was  sure 
to  select  it,  being  always  emulous  to  be  at  the  top 
of  every  thing  in  hand.  Besides,  having  always 
manifested,  from  the  earliest  stage  of  infancy,  an 
uncommon  docility,  notability,  and  simplicity,  of 
manners,  these  endearing  qualities  rendered  Charles 
Iluttoriy  at  all  times,  the  wonder  and  little  favourite; 
of  every  one,  more  especially  among  the  females 
of  his  acquaintance. 

Mostly  in  this  way  was  his  early  youth  passed 
away,  till  the  loss  of  his  parents  compelled  him  tq 
think  of  some  sort  of  employment  for  subsistence 

and. 
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and,  hetrig  without  any  regular  occupation,  he 
commenced  country-schoolmaster  about  the  18th 
year  of  his  age;  a  line  of  life  in  which  he  has  con- 
tinued ever  since,  in  various  places,  with  the  most 
tmpfe  success,  having  risen  by  his  talents  to  the 
top  of  his  profession. 

lliis  conunencement  of  his  occupation  was  at 
the  village  of  Jesmond,  about  two  miles  from 
Newcastle;  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  in- 
structing the  children  of  that  neighbourhood,  and 
improving  himself  by  close  study,  and  eagerly  read- 
ing all  the  mathematical  and  other  books  he  could 
purchase  with  the  savings  out  of  his  little  income : 
hj  which  means  he  found  his  mind  arid  powers 
graduaOy  opening,  his  knowledge  considerably  ex- 
tended, and,  with  it,  his  ardent  love  for  the  mathe- 
natics,  and  thirst  for  knowledge  in  general. 

In  this  pursuit,  his  exertions  were  greatly  stimu- 
lated and  his  little  stock  of  knowledge  increased, 
by  resolving  the  questions  in  that  most  useful  al^i 
manac,  the  Ladies'  Diary;  a  little  work,  which, 
diough  seemingly  mean  and  insignificant,  has  been 
the  occasion  of  rearing  more  mathematicians  in 
ftis  country  than  half  the  other  books  professedly 
Written  on  the  subject;  a  benefit  for  which  his  gra- 
titude has'  amply  repaid,  by  his  annual  labours  for 
4at  Utile  book,  during  an  uninterrupted  succession 
rf  more  than  forty  years;  by  which  endeavours 
4at  work  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
MB^^ecbibility  among  the  learned  mathematiciants 
*  flds  country. 

H  2  During 
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During  the  few  years  of  his  residence  at  tl 
place,  too*  another  remarkable  circumstance  t^ 
place  in  the  condition  of  our  young  school-mastc 
by  his  becoming,  for  a  time,  a  close  and  zealo 
follower  of  the  Methodists,  and  at  length  he  ?< 
tured  even  to  write  sermons,  and  to  preach  amo 
them.  From  his  very  earliest  infancy,  Mr.  H.  h 
always  been  of  a  cast  of  mind  and  disposition 
once  serious,  sincere,  affectionate,  devout.  Ei 
\»rhen  a  boy,  of  only  ten  or  twelve  years,  by  ireadi 
.some  old  devotional  tracts,  (for,  he  eagerly  devo 
ed  all  sorts  of  books  that  fell  in  his  w^y,)  he  1: 
wrought  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiai 
that,  among  other  acts  of  devotion,  he  formec 
little  retired  arbour  in  a  wood,  through  whiclL-i 
.path  lay  in  his  way  to  school,  that  he  might  ^ 
aside  to  pray  in  it,  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he  pas 
to  and  from  school. 

And  about  this  time  he  made  a  considera 
sacrifice  to  the  sincerity  of  this  disposition, 
destroying  all  the  ballads  and  popular  little  bo< 
of  tales  and  stories  usually  read  at  a  tender  age  i 
sacrifice  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had  gath 
ed  together  a  great  number  of  them,  at  the  < 
.pense  of  all  the  little  money  that  was  giveip  h 
from  time  to  time;  the  practice  of  coUectiii| 
mass  of  what  he  considered  as  curious  bo( 
having  been  a  predominant  passion  with-  1 
through  aH  the  stages  and  changes  of  his  life., 
was  never  sufficient  for  him  to  read  a  hook,  f 
then  part  with  it  again;  but  he  must  also  posses 
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as  his  orrn,  and  add  it  to  his  collection,  to  have  it 
always  at  hand  to  refer  to  on  anv  occasion. 

This  devotional  temper  of  mind  had  never  en- 
tirely quitted  him ;  so  that,  on  falling  in  company 
with  some  neighbouring  people  of  the  sect  of 
Methodists,  he  was  the  more  easily  led  to  join 
them,  as  he  did  for  a  few  years,  till  such  time  as 
he  removed  into  the  town  of  Newcastle,  where  he 
gradually  declined  his  connection  with  them. 

This  removal  was  about  the  year  1760.  By  dint 
rf  a  continual  perseverance,  in  study  and  reading, 
at  vacant  hoiu-s  and  late  evenings,  Mr.  H.  had 
now  acquired,  as  he  thought,  such  a  stock  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  experience  in  his  pro- 
fession,  that  he  judged  his  acquirements  too  good 
fijT  the  obscure  village  and  little  country  circuit  in 
which  he  shone  with  unequalled  credit  among 
several  others  of  his  profession,  and  that  they  au- 
dKMized  him  in  making  a  tender  of  his  services  in 
that  town,  the  rich  metropolis  of  a  large  district, 
where  he  might  hope  to  be  better  rewarded  for  his 
labours,  by  instructing  the  children  of  the  more 
opulent  inhabitants,  and  that  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Aeir  education,  or  at  least,  so  far  as  utterly  to 
decline  the  humble  and  painful  office  of  teaching 
them  to  read:  a  plan  in  which  he  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded, in  opposition  to  every  extraneous  difficulty 
diat  could  be  made  to  his  success,  difficulties 
which  were  both  numerous  and  powerful. 

In  the  first  place,  his  very  name  was  almost  un- 
known in  the  town,  having  made  acquaintance  only 
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with  two  or  three  booksellers  and  school-masters, . 
the  latter  of  whom  were  more  ready  to  impede 
than  to  favour  his  endeavours.     In  the  next  place, 
by  selecting  only  the  higher  branches  of  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  and  resolutely  rejecting  the  lower, 
he  formed  new  and  unusual  obstacles  to  success, 
by  diminishing  the  chance  for  pupils,  and  intro- 
ducing a  novelty  in  the  profession  of  school-masters 
with  which  the  people  were  but  little  acquainted. 
Another  obstacle  was,  that  he  at  once  indispen- 
sably demanded   for  his  price  of  teaching  more 
than  double  the  sum  that  had  usually  been  paid  in 
that  town  for  the  like  branches  of  education  3  a 
demand  which  withheld  from  his  school  many  a 
pupil,  whom  he  might  otherwise  have  had.    Fi- 
lially, and,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  from  a  hasty  and 
imhappy  marriage,  which  he  entered  into  at  the 
very  time  of  his  removal;  a  connection  which  he 
had  been  precipitated  into,   partly  from  the  do- 
mestic turn  of  his  mind,  and  partly  from  the  na- 
tural warmth  and  temperament  of  his  constitution, 
which  it  seems  began  at  an  early  age,  and  accom- 
panied him  always  through  life. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  it  happened,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  Mr.  H.  got  into  much 
employment,  struggling  with  adversity  and  the 
cravings  of  an  increasing  family;  distresses  which 
were  also  accompanied  with  the  disappointment 
of  his  expectations  of  domestic  comfort  from  his 
matrimonial  connection:  forming  altogether  such  a 
load  of  distresses  as  would  have  driven  a  mind  of 

less 
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less  integrity  and  fortitude  to  seek  refuge  iii  a 
desperate  flight  from  the  whole  at  once. 

By  force,  however,  of  a  regular  good  conduct, 
with  improving  talents  and  qualifications,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  most  of  these 
dfficulties,  and  became  the  chief  teacher  in  the 
place  for  those  branches  pf  education  which  he 
had  selected  for  his  employment ;  maintaining  his 
hmilj  in  a  style  of  decency  and  credit,  always 
above  others  of  the  same  line  of  life,  beside 
making  considerable  additions  to  his  stock  of 
mathematical  and  philosophical  books,  which, 
during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  Residence  in  the 
place,  arrived  at  a  degree  which  occasioned  them 
to  be  much  spoken  of  as  respectable,  and  the  more 
80,  when  it  was  considered  how  difficult  it  must  be 
to  procure  many  of  such  curious  books  as  he  therd 
collected  together. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  H.  made  a  rapid  and 
continual  increase  of  knowledge  in  all  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  of  which  he  gave  many  extra- 
ordmaiy  and  public  proofs,  both  by  publications  of 
his  own,  and  by  the  resolution  of  certain  curious 
and  difficult  questions  in  various  periodical  publi- 
cations, as  magazines,  diaries,  scientific  repositories^ 
and  ^uch  like,  more  especially  the  mathematical 
questions  in  the  Ladies*  Diary,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  Martin's  Magazine  of  Sciences,  under  the 
signature  Tonthu^  being  the  letters  of  his  name 
transposed. 
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The  first  of  Mr.  H/s  own  ^parate  publications 
was  the  little  book  on  Arithmetic,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  first  printed  at  Newcastle  in  the  year  1764, 
a  work  which  has  met  with  so  much  approbaticHi^ 
as  has  since  carried  it  through  ten  very  numerous 
editions.  In  printing  the  first  edition  of  this  wock» 
to  supply  the  want  of  proper  mathematical  types 
in  so  distant  a  provincial  town  as  Newcastle, 
Mr.  H.  was  obliged,  with  his  own  hand,  to  cut 
with  the  pen-knife,  on  the  reversed  end  of  old 
types,  many  of  the  algebraical  characters  that  were 
used  in  the  vulgar  fractions  and  other  parts. 

After  this  beginning,  Mr.  H,  next  occupied  his 
evenings  in  composing  a  large  work  on  Mensura-r 
tion,  which  afterwards  came  out  in  numbers,  of  a 
quarto  form,  the  last  of  them  in  the  year  1770, 
printed  also  at  Newcastle.  This  was  a  very  ex- 
tensive work,  of  near  700  quarto  pages,  on  mensu- 
rations of  all  kinds,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
on  a  plan  and  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  any  thing 
of  the  name  or  kind  that  had  ever  before  been 
seen:  indeed,  so  high  had  the  author's  characte; 
risen  in  the  public  esteem,  that  more  than  a  thou- 
sand subscribers  were  found  to  encourage  the  pub- 
lication. The  public  esteem  and  expectation  were 
not  forfeited  or  disappointed  in  this  work;  irfiiclj 
exhibited  such  traits  of  genius,  industry,  and  ac-. 
quaintance  with  the  best  of  the  more  ancient^ 
authors,  as  were  very  unexpected  and  surprising. 
A  second  edition  of  this  work,  with  improvements, 
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vgs  published  at  London  in  the  year  17a8^  in  a 
large  octavo  form. 

The  active  mind  of  Mr.  H.  soon  produced  ano- 
ther specimen  of  his  genius  and  industry,  in  a  re- 
publication of  all  the  useful  parts  of  the  Ladies* 
Dimes,  from  the  beginning  of  that  favourite  little 
almanac,  in  the  year    1704,  to  that  of  the  year 
1773.    This  edition  was   published   in   parts,   or. 
numbers,  quarterly,  beginning  in  July,  1771,  and 
ending  in  July,  1775^  making  a  collection  of  five 
volumes,  viz.  two ,  volumes  of  the  poetical,  and 
three  volunies  of  the  mathematical,  parts  of  the 
Diaries.     These  extracts  were  accompanied  with 
large  and  numerous  notes,  supplying  all  defects  in 
the  original  solution  of  the  questions,  &c.  by  means 
of  curious  and  elegant  constructions,  calculations, 
and  demonstrations;  the  whole  forming  a  body  of 
cunous  dissertations  and  questions,  with  their  an- 
swers, &c.     Each  number  was  also  accompanied 
by  a  few  sheets  of  a  new  mathematical  corres- 
pondence, of  original  essays,  questions,  &c.  making 
up  one  volume,  or  mathematical  miscellany,  in 
which  the   contributions    of   our    author  himself 
made  a  considerable  portion^  but  under  several 
different  fictitious  names. 

About  the  years  1771  and  1772,  Mr.  H.  ivas 
employed,  by  the  magistrates  of  Newcastle,  as  the 
fittest  person  in  that  place  to  make  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ;  a  tract  of  many  mile$  in  circuity 
and  a  town,  which,  from  the  crookedness  of  the 
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stTTCts  and  the  uneavenness  of  the  grdund,  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  of  all  the  towns  in  the: 
island  to  measure.  Of  this  tract  he  made  a  niost 
accurate  survey  and  plan,  which  was  soon  afteren- 
graved  and  published,  in  a  map  consisting  of  two 
very  large  sheets  of  paper,  containing  also  a  neat 
abridged  account  of  the  history,  trade,  and  popula- 
tion, of  that  curious  place. 

AlthQugh  Mr.  H.  had  both  these  works  in  hand 
at  the  same  time,  namely,  the  survey  and  plan  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  Diarian  Miscellany,  he  en- 
countered another,  not  inconsiderable,  work,  which 
was  rather  of  a  temporary  nature,  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  Newcastle  old  bridge,  which  was 
borne  down  the  17th  of  November,  1771,  by  a  very 
high  flood,  which  raised  the  waters  in  the  rrver 
about  nine  feet  higher  than  the  usual  spring-tides* 

This  accident  having  given  rise  to  many  absurd 
notions  among  the  people  concerning  arches  and 
bridges,  Mr.  H.  thought  that  the  demonstration  of 
the  relations  l^tween  the  more  essential  parts  of  a 
bridge  would  not  be  unprofitable  to  such  architects 
and  builders  as  might  be  inclined,  and  capable  of 
attending*  to  the  theory  of  arches.  In  consequence 
of  such  n  fioctions,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
months  ho  composed,  and  got  printed  at  New- 
castle^ a  ver>'  learned  and  useful  little  book  on  the 
subject  of  nn^hes,  intitled  "  The  Principles  of 
Bridges  ;  ci>ntaining  the  mathematical  Demonstra- 
lions  of  the  Properties  of  the  Arches,  the  Thickness 
of  the  IScrs,  the  Force  of  the  Water  against  them, 

&c. 
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&c.  with   practical  Observations  and  Directions 

drawn  from  the  Whole,"  in  octavo,  1772.  Although 

this  work  was  produced  with  such  rapidity,  that 

his  most  intimate  friends  could  hardly  perceive  it 

tas  begun,  when  it  was  already  finished,  in  the 

midst  of  other  public  labours,  it  has  not  failed  to 

give  the  most  general  satisfaction  to  architects  and 

engineers,  and  a  new  edition  of  it  has  been  long 

a  desideratum  with  the  public. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  printing  of  the  fore- 
going works  at  Newcastle,  viz.  the  Mensuration, 
Ac  Bridges,  and  the  Diarian  Miscellany,  happily 
proved  the  occasion  of  rearing  and  bringing  tp 
public  notice  the  most  excellent  wood  engraver  ot 
cutter  that  the  world  has  perhaps  beheld,  in  the 
person  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Bewick,  of  New- 
castle, so  much  admired  for  his  elegant  execu* 
tion  in  wood  of  the  collections  of  beasts  and  birds, 
since  published. 

It  being  desired  to  have  the  figures  to  those 
Aree  books  executed  in  wood,  and  there  being  no 
artist  of  that  kind  in  the  place,  or  any  person  who 
had  ever  executed  a  cut  of  that  sort;  it  was  found, 
however,  to  possess  a  very  ingenious  young  man, 
Mr.  Ralph  Beilby,  who  engraved  seals  and  other 
little  things  in  metal,  &c.  This  rising  artist,  from 
his  own  ingenuity,  assisted  by  some  hints  and  com- 
munications of  Mr.  H.  soon  produced  such  ma- 
thematical cuts  as  had  seldom  been  seen  in  such 
books,  and  which  have  hardly  been  much  ex- 
celled. 

The 


"  :    ^r^.-'^   v.r  rht?  CTrts  in   these  works  was 

«L  ».    v^i,  .itt?nmni2k  when  Mr.  H.  came  to  reside 

.'.    t     •wiv.'T.  "WW  London,  and  in  consequence 

;i^    ^'  •  -riT  »jw2  to  Dr.Horsley,  now  bishop  of 

4>.x  r^t***  ^r»  »famed  gentleman  being  about  to 

^'jir  r>f  7raca?g  of  his  complete  edition  of  all  the 

«tf>v^  ,^f  Xcwtoa,  inquired  of  Mr.  H.  what  artist 

:»i  ^xvx'UKii  those  cuts;  and,  in  consequence  of 

r.>  -txvcr^:eruiation,  Mn  Beilbt  executed  the 

c^ts  X  r  that  work. 

Sc  ^r^it  a  quantity  of  business  of  this  kind,  both. 
!trr  r^e*  wcrks  of  Newton  and  in  Mr.  H.*s  three 
Vvis  before-mentioned,  gave  occasion  to  Mr. 
ltU^y  K>  unite  with  himself,  in  the  execution  of 
titcnu  his  pupil  and  assistant  Mr.  Bewick,  who 
Kat?;^  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance,  since 
tiKit  liru^  risen  to  such  perfection  in  that  art,  as  to 
txciu*  the  wonder  of  all  persons  who  view  hi& 
sryrcintens  o\  execution. 

After  thirteen  years  residence  at  Newcastle,  in  a 
continuoti  progressive  increase  in  knowledge  and 
K^>]H"Ctability,  Mr.  H,  removed  to  the  Royal  Mili- 
tant Academy  at  Woolwich  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  177:^*  when?  he  hath  e%er  since  occupied  the 
head  oitx  e  ;r.  the  mathematical  department,  with  in- 
CTcasinccrvdit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  public. 
llic  ciroumstamTS  of  this  removal  do  him  the 
^ivaiest  Ih^tHmr^  having,  without  any  interest,  borne 
awav  the  |>ri«o  fnun  a  number  of  very  able  com- 
pciUo:^.  whose  applications  were  backed  witli  very 
jH^\xciiul  intcr\"st» 

The 
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The  health  of  Mr.  John   Lodge  Cowley   (the 
then  Professor  of  Mathematics  there,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  in  the 
year  1760)  having  so  much  declined,  that  he  could 
m  longer  attend  the   duties  of    his  office,    the 
aaster-general  and  principal  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  came  to  the  resolution  of  permitting 
him  to  retire.  When  this  intention  became  known, 
the  master-general,   Lord  Townshend,  was  pre- 
sently assailed  on  all  sides  by  applications  and  great 
interest,  to  succeed  him:    but  his  lordship,  being 
well  aware  how  important  offices  may  pass  into 
the  hands  of  improper  persons,  when  taken  on  the 
recommendation  only  of  great  and  powerful  in- 
terest, highly  to  the  honour  of  his  judgement  and 
honesty,  declared,  that  he  would  not  yield  to  any 
solicitations  of  interest,   but  that  the  place  should 
be  filled  by  the  candidate  who  should  best  acquit 
himself,  on  a  general  examination  of  all  the  com- 
petitors, to  be  held  at  a  time  appointed,  by  four  of 
the  most  learned  and  skilful  persons  that  could  be 
found,  viz.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horsley,  (the  present 
bishop  of  Rochester,)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
(astronomer  royal,)  Colonel  Watson,  (chief  engi- 
neer in  the  India-Company's  service,)   and  Mr. 
Landen,  a  most  able  mathematician. 

By  mere  chance  this  resolution  became  known 
to  Mr.  H.  at  Newcastle ;  who,  thereupon,  without 
a  particle  of  interest  with  the  great,  and  without 
being  at  all  known  to  any  one,  unless,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  by  name,  to  some  of  the  examiners, 

being 


being  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  on  which  he 
solely  relied,  presently  repaired  to  the  capital,  fronl 
a  distance  of  near  three  hundred  miles,  to  present 
himself  a  candidate  for  examination.  At  the  time 
appointed,  all  the  competitors,  six  or  eight  in*  num^ 
ber,  attended  the  Board  of  Examiners,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  week,  by  whom  they  were  all  sepa^ 
rately  examined,  in  a  room  apart,  ta  prevent  any 
one  from  taking  advantage  of  the  examination  of 
the  others.  Indeed  nothing  could  be  fairer,  nor 
apparently  more  impartial  on  the  part  of  the 
examiners,  nor  any  examination  better  conducted 
to  answer  completely  the  good  and  wise  intentions 
of  his  lordship,  the  master-general.  Every  candi* 
date  was  closely  questioned  touching  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  several  branches  of  the  ma- 
thematical sciences;  concerning  their  princijples 
and  properties;  the  knowledge  and  choice  of 
books  and  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem; 
the  various  and  best  modes  of  teaching  those 
sciences;  with  every  other  requisite  that  seemed 
proper  in  the  qualification  for  such  an  office. 
This  examination  occupied  the  whole  day  till 
late  in  the  evening;  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
the  examiners  delivered  to  each  candidate  a  large 
collection  of  very  difficult  problems,  in  the  more 
abstruse  parliJ  of  the  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical sciences ;  requesting  their  attendance  again 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  to  produce  such  solu- 
tions to  those  problems  as  they  mi^ht  be  able  to 
make  out. 

The^ 
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They  met  again  accordingly;  and,  though  all 
his  competitors  were  in  a  manner  at  home  among 
their  friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  books»  to 
assist  them  in  making  ,out  solutions  to  the  pro- 
blems; advantages  of  which  Mr.  H.  was  debarred 
b/his  peculiar  situation;  yet  his  knowledge  and 
talents  triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  even 
over  the  private  partiality  which  more  than  one  of 
the  examiners  entertained  for  some  of  the  candi- 
dates, as  their  acquaintances,  and  for  whom  they 
had  made  interest,  by  recommendation,  befoi;e  the 
appomting  of  an  examination-     For,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, tfie  Board  of  Examiners  drew  up,  and  united 
in  a  report  of  their   proceedings  to  the  master- 
general  and   boardrofficers,   stating,  that,  though 
most  of  the  candidates  were  sufficiently  well  qua- 
lified for  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  which 
was  the  object  of  their  competition;  yet  there  was 
one  among  them,  a  Mr.  Charles  Hutton,  whom 
they  found  it  their  duty,  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, to  recommend  to  his  lordship's  notice  for  that 
purpose;  on  account  of  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  answered  all  the  questions  of  the 
examiners,  and  on  accoimt  of  his  very  extensive 
reading  and  knowledge. 

In  consequence,  a  very  few  days  after,  Mr.  H. 
received  at  his  lodgings  a  notice  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  from  the  master-general,  who 
had  never  seen  Mr.  H.  nor  so  much  as  ever  heard 
of  his  name  before  the  present  occasion.  And 
how  wise  and  judicious  was  his  lordship's  choice, 

in 
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in  SO  novel  a  mode  of  appointment,  has  been  fully 
manifested  by  the  success  of  the  experiment;  by 
the   very  extraordinary  credit  of  that  branch  of 
education  at  the  academy;  by  the  great  number  of 
excellent  officers   Mr.  H.   has  qualified;   by   the 
veiy  punctual  and  regular  attendance  he  always 
gives  10  the  duties  of  his  office;  by  the  importance 
of  the  extra-services  he  has  rendered,  in  making 
numerous    experiments    for   the  improvement  of 
gunnery,  and  by  the  books  he  has  composed  and 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  academy;  and,  finally, 
by  the  entire  approbation  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
governors  of  the  academy,  so  often  expresse*d  on 
many  occasions;    and  whose  confidence    in   his 
judgement  and  integrity  has  been  farther  implied 
by  desiring  him  successively  to  nominate  and  re- 
commend  the  other    two    mathematical   masters 
employed    in    the    academy,    a    circumstance    to 
which  was  owing  the  appointment  of  those  two 
able  masters  there,  Mr.  Bonnycastle  and  Mr. 

KVANS. 

Mr.  II.'s  settlement  at  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy proved  an  important  aera,  not  only  to  himself 
and  tlio  academy,  but  also  to  the  sciences  in  this 
countr}-.  His  new  situation,  near  the  metropolis, 
gave  him  bettor  opportunities  of  consulting  and 
collecting  the  most  curious  books  on  his  peculiar 
branch  of  study,  of  which  it  seems  he  has  made 
one  of  the  best  collections  that  have  been  kpown 
in  this  country.  That  situation,  too,  and  the  credit 
of  the  extraordinary  mode  of  his  appointment  at 

Woolwidv 
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Woolwich,  gave  him  happy  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  many  of  the  first  scientific 
cWcters  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
cfEarope;  by  whose  conversations  and  corres- 
poodence  be  was  enabled  to  profit  by  fresh  acqui- 
slfons  of  knowledge;  and  with  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  virtuous  of  whom  he  has  ever  since  had 
Ae  honottf  to  continue  on  the  best  terms  of  friendly 
communication. 

In  consequence  of  the  advantage  of  his  new  si- 
tuation, too,  soon  after  his  settling  at  Woolwich, 
Mr.  H.  beside  his  daily  labour  in  the  academy,  set 
about,  with  great  alacrity,  a  new  and  severe  course 
of  study  of  all  the  best  books  of  science,  as  he 
procured  them ;  with  the  view  of  better  qualifying 
him  for  the  execution  of  cettain  works,  which,  ia 
idea,  he  had  projected. 

The  first  publication  undertaken  by  him,  after 
that  period,  was  the  compilation  of  that  ingenious 
and  favourite  little  work,  the  Ladies'  Diary,  to 
which  he  had  for  many  years  before  been  so  credit- 
able a  contributor.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
in  London,  on  the  business  of  the  academy  at 
Woolwich,  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  the 
last  compiler ;  and,  a  few  days  afterward,  the  fu- 
ture care  of  it  was  confided  to  his  judgement  and 
industry,  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  with  in- 
creased emoluments :  a  trust  which  he  has  ever 
since  that  time  carefully  discharged,  by  which  the 
work  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  cre- 
dit, and  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  its  an- 
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T131  cjiuzsnisaeSi.  In  consequence  of  the  satisfac- 
:^»u  ::".us^  ^j««x  »  die  Company,  they  have,  at  dif- 
^rt:':c  :u^l^^.  itacrasied  hun  with  the  care  and  com- 
T%i>iccir  vrc  ccicr  works,  beside  accepting  his  re- 
c^.mxKSftSssikn  <^*  other  persons  in  the  compilatioa 
^  ^«:<rr  oc  Aeir  publications. 

Ajsl"^  ax-  several  years,  immediately  after  his  set- 
sicj  ;ic  Woolwich,  Mr.  H.  employed  part  of  his 
ikase  b  writing  accounts  of  mathematical  and -phi-. 
i::ii2f  hical  books,  for  the  periodical  reviews,  monthly 
published  in  London.  And,  when  his  other  avDca- 
uxts  would  no  longer  admit  of  his  continuing  such 
critiques,  his  recommendation  of  other  persons  to 
succeed  him  in  that  department  was  thankfully  ac-* 
knowledged  by  the  proprietors.  ^ 

The  same  year  that  Mr.  H.  removed  to  Woolwich, 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  being 
introduced  to  that  honour,  by  some  respectable 
members,  before  their  kind  and  honourable  inten- 
tions were  known  to  himself:  and  how  well  their 
expectations  of  his  usefulness  to  the  Society  have 
been  realized  has  been  abundantly  manifested  by 
his  numerous  and  valuable  communications  of  pa« 
pers  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  first  of  these  was,  **  A  New  and  General 
Method  of  finding  Simple  and  Quickly-converging 
Series,  by  which  the  Proportion  of  the  Diameter  of 
a  Circle  to  its  Circumference  may  easily  be  com* 
puted  to  a  great  Number  of  Figures :"  printed  in 
the  Transactions  for  1776.  And  the  second  was, 
^*  A  Demonstration  of  Two  remarkable  Theorems 

mentioned 
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mentioned  in  a  former  Article  of  the  Transactions;" 
lUo  published  in  the  same  year  1776* 

The  next  was  a  large  and  very  important  com- 
munication, in  the  year  1778,  entitled,  "  The  Force 
of  fired  Gunpowder,  and  the  Initial  Velocities  of 
Cannon-Balis,  determined  by  Experiments ;  from 
which  is  also  deduced  the  Relation  of  the  Initial 
Velocity  to  the  Weight  of  the  Shot  and  the  Quan- 
tity of  the  Charge  of  Powder."     This  paper  con- 
tains the  account  and  calculation  of  a  great  number 
of  curious  experiments,  with  cannon-balls,  made 
at  Woolwich,  in  the  year  1775,  by  himself  and 
other  ingenious  gentlemen ;  and  so  assured  was  the 
Society  of  the  value  of  this  communication,  that 
Mr.  H.  was  honoured  with  the  prize-medal  of  that 
year;  the  delivery  of  which  to  him,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  excellent  discourse  on  that  occasion, 
was  the  last  act  of  Sir  John  Pringle^s  administration 
as  president  of  the  Society  :  a  situation  from  which 
it  was  said  he  had  been  induced  to  withdraw  in 
disgust,  on  account  of  ill  treatment  in  his  office. 
At  the  same  time,  also.  Dr.  Horsley  (the  present 
bishop  of  RocKester)  resigning  his  office  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Society,  Mr.  H.  became  a  candidate  to 
succeed  him ;  but  which,  on  account  of  the  parti- 
cular situation  of  his  competitor,  Mr.  Maty,  and 
his  family,  was  given  to  the  latter.     On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  the  Society  elected  Mr.  H.  one  of 
the  council,  and  also  conferred  on  him  the  office  of 
Latin  secretary,  for  conducting  the  foreign  corres- 
pondence, vacated  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Maty  to 
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the  reading  secretaryship.  And  how  well  Mr.  H* 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  may  well  be 
judged  by  the  many  excellent  translations  of  foreign 
communications  from  the  Latin,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian, languages,  printed  in  the  Transactions,  in  the 
several  following  ydars,  till  1784. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  same  year  appeared 

"  An  Account  of  the  Calculations  made  from  the 

Survey  and  Measures  taken  at  Schehallien,  in  ordei 

to  ascertain  the  mean  Density  of  the  Earth."   The 

determination  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  wa^ 

an  important  problem  instituted  by  the  Society; 

and  the  survey  and  measurements,  for  that  purpose; 

were  taken  at  and  about  the  hill  Schehallien,  ir 

Perthshire,  in  the  years  1774,  1775,  1776,  by  the 

direction,  and  partly  under  the  inspection,  of  Dr 

Maskely^e,  the  Astronomer  Royal:  after  which 

the  Society  confided  to  Mr.  H.  the  important  of 

iice  of  making  the  calculations,  and  drawing  th< 

proper  deductions  from  them.     This  was  a  ver 

laborious  work,  requiring  many  thousand  calcula 

tions,  which  were  completed  in  the  space  of  on< 

year.     It  was  also  of  great  importance  in  itself,  a 

affording  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  general  at 

traction  of  matter ;  and,  besides  great  accuracy  ii 

the  calculation,  it  was  necessary  the  operator  shouL 

possess  no  ordinary  portion  of  genius  and  address  t 

manage  so  very  delicate  a  business,    being  in  ; 

manner  of  a  quite  novel  nature.     And  perhaps  th 

Society  could  hardly  have  discovered  another  pei 

son  pos.sessing  the   requisite  qualifications   in  s 

eminen 
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eminent  a  degree.     Indeed  the  conclusion  of  thij> 
work  fully  justified  the  Society's  choice,  the  opera- 
tion doing  equal  honour  to  the  Society  and  to  the 
computor.     In  the  result,  Mr.  H.  found  that  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  was  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  hill  Schehallien,  as  9  is  to  5  ;  so  that,  when- 
ever the  actual  density  of  the  hill  shall  be  ascer- 
tained, (which  it  seems  consists  of  a  solid  mass  of 
the  hardest  stone,)  from  thence  the  real  density  of 
the  earth,  in  respect  of  stone,  or  of  water,  will 
also  easily  follow. 

The  year  following  was  given  another  paper,  by 
Dr.  Button,  intended  as  a  supplement  to  tlie  fore- 
going one,  containing  "  Calculations  to  determine 
at  what  Point  in  the  Side  of  a  Hill  its  Attraction 
will  be  the  greatest  ^"  a  desideratum  very  useful  in 
such  a  problem,  as  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line, 
by  the  attraction  of  the  hill,  is  but  small  in  any 
case. 

The  next  communication,  which  was  in  the  year 
1780,  was  a  very  long  tract  on  cubic  equations  and 
infinite  series;  in  which  the  subject  of  thosie  equa^* 
tions  seems  to  be  exhausted. 

The  next,  in  the  year  1783,  was  a  "  Project  for  a 
new  Division  of  the  Quadrant."  This  is  a  project 
for  adopting  or  calculating  new  tables  of  sines, 
tangents,  and  secants,  to  equal  parts  of  the  radius, 
instead  of  to  those  of  the  quadrant;  in  which  way, 
the  numbers  in  the  column  of  arcs  will  denote  the 
xeal  lengths  of  the  arcs,  instead  of  the  arbitrary  di- 
vision of  60ths,  or  degrees  and  minutes, 

I  3  This 
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This  was  the  last  of  Dr.  H/s  communications  to 
the  Society ;  as  it  seems  a  stop  was  put  to  his  use- 
fulness in  that  way,  by  what  was  deemed  a  cruel 
act  of  oppression  in  the  new  president,  which  it 
seemed  grew  out  of  the  following  circumstan- 
ces. 

The  adjudication  of  the  prize-medal  to  Dr.  H.*s 
paper,  before-mentioned,  on  the  force  of  fired  gun- 
powder, had  necessarily  produced  a  considerable 
intercourse  between  him  and  the  president.  Sir 
John  Pringle,  while  this  learned  veteran  was  draw- 
ing up  the  curious  paper  containing  the  speech  he 
was  to  pronounce  on  delivering  the  medal  to  Dr. 
H.  an  intercourse  which  produced  a  mutual  friend- 
ship and  confidence,  which  ended  only  with,  the 
death  of  Sir  John.  This  circumstance,  with  that 
of  his  not  paying  sufficient  court  and  attendance 
on  the  new  president,  (a  practice  at  all  times  hos- 
tile to  Dr.  H.'s  natural  disposition,)  it  was  alleged, 
by  his  friends,  produced  a  jealousy  and  dislike 
against  him,  and  at  length  a  determination  of  re- 
moving Dr.  H.  from  his  office  pf  foreign  secretary. 
For  this  purpose,  it  seems,  the  president  procured 
a  resolution  of  council,  "  that  it  was  expedient  for 
the  foreign  secretary  to  reside  constantly  in  London." 
Dr.  II,  conceiving  himself  to  have  been  affi-onted 
by  this  resolution  of  the  council,  went  to  the  So- 
rirty,  and  resigned  his  place,  in  a  speech,  which, 
th«)UH;h  couched  in  modest  words,  and  apparently 
ctuwrying  no  more  than  an  ordinary  resignation, 
nli*uuj{Iy  Npoke  the  language  of  injured  merit. 

In 
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In  consequence  of  these  and  other  alleged  cir- 
cumstances of  malversation  in  his  office,  the  con- 
duct of  the  president  was  loudly  arraigned  by  JDr. 
HoRSLEY,  and  other  friends  of  Dr.  Hutton,  in 
some  violent  debates  5  which  at  length  concluded 
with  the  resignation  of  the  secretaryship  by  Mr. 
Maty,  and  the  secession  of  a  tiumber  of  the. 
learned  members.  These  proceedings  took  place 
in  1784;  and  accounts  of  them  were  given  in  seve- 
ral pamphlets  published  at  the  same  time. 

Soon  after  this,  viz.  in  1786,  Dr.  H.  published  a' 
volume  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  tracts,' 
in  4to,   containing  a  number  of  curious  papets, 
which  would  probably  have  appeared  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  Philosophical  Transattions  had  not 
4e  foregoing  proceedings  taken  place  in  the  Soci- 
ety.   Among  these  tracts,  which  are  aiH  of  them^ 
curious  and  original,  is  a  long  6ne,  of  near  200 
pages,  of  great  importance  to  the  public  utility  of 
4e  nation.     It  consists  of  "  New  Experiments  in* 
Artillery;  for  determining  the  Force  of  fired  Guti- 
powder;  the  Initial  Velocity  of  Cannon-Balis ;  the 
Ranges  of  Pieces  of  Cannon  at  different  Elevations; 
tile  Resistance  of  the  Air  to  Projectiles ;  the  Ef- 
fect of  different  Lengths  oif  Cannon;  and  of  dif- 
ferent Quantities  of  Powder,  &c.  &c."    These  va- 
luable experiments  were  the  result  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  years  1783,  1784,  1785 ;  and  the  ac- 
count of  thfem  is  accompanied  with  calculations, 
and  followed  by  deductions  of  the  highest  concern- 
ment. 

I  4  Beside 
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^Beside  these  works,  the  active  aiid  patient. mili(f  ^ 
of  Dr.  H.  has  produced  several  other  useful  zjadiA 
ingenious  publications.     As^    first,    in   1781,.in  J{,^ 
folio  volume,  ^^  Tables  of  the  Products  and  Pow< 
ers  of  Numbers  published  by  Order  of  the  .Coin^ 
missioners  of  Longitude."     A  very  curious  work, J 
of  immense  labour  and  calculation,  which^  it  has'^ 
been  said,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  industry  of  his^'* 
present  or  second  wife,   a  lady  of  extraordinary 
learning,  talents,  and  goodness,  who  it  seems  has 
also  assisted  him  on  some  other  occasions  oflalxh 
rious  calculationsy  .   :•' 

Secondly,  in  1785,  "  Mathematical  Tables^  fcoih-* 
taining  th^  common,  hyperbolic,  and  logistic,  Lo* 
garithms;  also  Sines,  Tangents,  Seq^iits, .  and 
Yersed  Sines,  both  natural  and  logarithmic ;  with, 
several  other  Tables  useful  in  mathematical  Calcu- 
lations :  to  'v^hich  is.  prefixed,  •  a  large  and  original. 
History  of  the  Discoveries  and  Writings  relating  to 
those  Subjects.'*  A  history,  which  it  must  have. 
cost  many  years  painful  toil  in  reading  different 
books,  and  collecting  the  materials  for  it,  and  to 
describe  in  detail  their  contents,  the  inventions^ 
apd  improvements,  contained  in  such  a  number  of 
scarce  and  curious  books,  in  all  languages.  A  se^ 
cond  edition-was  printed  in  1794, 

In  1786,  "The  compendious  Measurer;  being 
a  brief,  yet  comprehensive.  Treatise  on  Mensuration 
and  practical  Geometry;  with  an  Introduction  ta 
decimal  and'  duodecimal  Arithmetic ;  adapted  to 
Practice  and  the  Use  of  Schools."    This  is  chiefly 

an 
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an  abridgement  of  his  large  work  on  Mensuration, 
:  and  has   since  gone   through  several  other  edi- 
tions. 

In  1787,  in  one  volume  8vo,  *'  Elements  of 
conic  Sections,  Mrith  select  Exercises  in  various 
Branches  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  for  the 
Use  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich." 
This  volume,  which  consists  chiefly  of  practical 
exercises  for  the  use  of  the  Cadets  at  the  Academy, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, then  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  on 
which  occasion.  Dr.  H.  had  the  honour  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  and  to  kiss  his  Majesty's 
hand. 

In  1796  came  out,  in  two  large  volumes  in  4to, 
Dr.  H.'s  ^^  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionaiy ;"  a  work  which  is  repl'^tr^  vvith  abtindance 
of  curious  and  original  matter,  nnj  it  must  have 
cmptoyed  most  part  of  the  author's  life  in  reading 
books,  , and  extracting  from  them  the  materials  for 
this  work.  We  have  heard  it  said,  and  can  believe 
it,  that  one  article,  viz.  the  Algebra  alone,  oc-. 
cupied  no  less  than  two  years  of  the  author's  time 
in  writing  it,  and  reading  all  the  treatises  on  the 
same  subject  to  collect  the  materials. 

In  1798,  appeared  the  last  of  Dr.  Hutton's  pub- 
lications^  being  "  A  new  Course  of  Mathematics, 
in  two  volumes,  composed,  and  more  especially  de- 
figned,  for  the  Use  of  the  Gentlemen  Cadets  in  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich."  A  work 
in  which  he  has  condensed  into  two  octavo  volumes, 

of 
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of  a  middling  size,  a  vast  body  and  variety  of  use-? 
ful  matter ;  and,  though  mostly  on  the  elementaiy 
sciences,  treated  in  a  novel  manner,  with  great. 
neatness,  precision,  and  even  elegance. 

In  1779,  our  author  had  the  honour,  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a  diploma,  constituting  him  Doctor  of 
Laws,  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  3  and  he 
has  since  been  elected  honorary  member  of  severisj" 
learned  academies,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame* 
rica. 

It  is  no  small  credit  to  the  economy  and  good 
management  of  his  domestic  concerns,  as  well*  as 
his  industry,  that,  although  he  has  always  had  ^ 
family  to  provide  for,  and  his  family  has  always  ap-. 
peared  in  a  style  of  life  and  respectability  above 
others  of  the  same  rank,  by  his  own  laboiu's  alone. 
Dr.  H.  has  been  enabled  to  realize  a  comfortable 
little  independence,  in  a  neat  little  freehold  farm 
which  he  has  bought ;  upon  which  he  has  built  se- 
veral neat  houses,  and  which  he  cultivates  in  such 
a  style,  for  his  amusement,  that  he  may  be  said  to 
have  reared  a  village  and  planted  a  garden  in  the 
wilderness.  A  circumstance  by  which  the  versa- 
tility and  extent  of  his  genius  has  also  farther  ap- 
pcafed ;  as  well  as  by  another,  which  is  seeming 
still  farther  removed  from  the  nature  of  his  own 
profession ;  namely,  a  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles, 
which  he  carried  on  to  some  extent  for  several  years, 
by  tlie  materials  dug  out  of  the  ground  on  his  own 
estate,  till  he  was  disgusted  with  the  business  by 
the  villany  of  the  workmen  he  was  obliged  to  em* 

ploy 
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ploy  in  the  works.  In  this  way,  in  the  short  space 
of  four  or  five  years,  he  made  more  improvements, 
and  produced  more  curious  specimens  of  the  trade, 
than  many  manufacturers  that  have  been  engaged 
their  whole  life  in  the  business. 
E  Notwithstanding  such  extraordinary  exertions  and 
labour  of  body  and  mind,  for  so  long  a  series  of 
years,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  that  Dr.  H.  still  en- 
joys a  very  uncommon  share  of  health  and  activity; 
from  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  still 
more  of  his  very  useful  public  labours.  Though  it 
is  said  he  has  never  ceased  to  lament  the  loss  of 
his  very  amiable  youngest  daughter,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  in  the  year  1794,  of  whose  very  brilliant 
talents  and  accomplishments  some  account  wis 
given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  the  month 
of  October  that  year;  since  which,  it  seems,  he 
bas  unhappily  never  quite  recovered,  his  wonted 
quints  and  liveliness.  A.  D. 
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THE  Right  Honourable  Robert  Banks  Jenkin- 
SOD,  son  of  the  E^rl  of  Liverpool  and  of  Miss 
Watts,  (daughter  of  Governor  Watts  of  Bengal,) 
who  died  a  few  months  after  his  birth,  was  born 
the  7th  of  June,  1770. 

He  was  placed,  at  a  very  early  age,  at  the  aca- 
demy of  iParson's  Green,  near  Fulham,  where  he 

remained 
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remained  until  he  entered  his  thirteenth  year.  Tlie 
noble  Earl,  his  father,  who  had  himself  expericn-* 
ced  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  system  of  edti* 
cation  adopted  at  the  Charter-House,  thein  remove* 
him  to  that  excellent  institution,  in  which  he  coft-' 
tinned  for  two  years.  His  improvement  in  classical 
learning,  during  that  period,  was  consideTabk) 
and  his  progress  in  literature  was  frequently  ex^ft- 
plified,  not  only  by  correct  and  elegant  translaticms 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  by  several  \ 
originar  compositions,  which  were  allowed  to  pes* 
sess  taste  and  judgement,  and  are  still  preserved 
by  one  of  his  schpol-fellows. 

A  very  short  interval  took  place  between  his 
leaving  the  Charter-House,  and  his  entering  the 
college  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford  ;  -and  that  intiep* 
val  was  employed  in  a  manner  the  most  likely  to 
prove  advantageous  to  his  prospects  and  interests 
in  life.  His  father,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  re^ 
suit  of  his  scholastic  pursuits,  thought  it  necessary 
to  direct  his  application  to  objects  of  a  more  im- 
portant nature,  and  traced  out  for  him  a  line  of 
study^  adapted  to  qualify  him  for  those  high  «tua- 
tions  in  the  state,  which  he  now  fills,  and  to 
which  he  was  already  destined  by  parental  fond- 
ness. He  was  furnished  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
most  approved  writers  on  the  different  branches  of 
public  economy,  and  the  perusal  of  them  was  eki> 
nestly  recommended  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
collegiate  exercises.  Thus  happily  directed,  and 
implicitly  following  the  instructions  of  one,  who 

wa5 
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was  deeply  versed  in  the  accomplishments  neces- 
sary to  fclrm,  if  not  an  eminent,  at  least  an  useful, 
statesman^  he  left  the  University  with  a  greater 
knowledge  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  fi- 
nance^ than  some  of  the  learned  professors,  whose 
lectures  on  ethics,  natural  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics, he  had  attended. 

His  Lordship  soon  after  visited  France,  and  was 
at  Paris  during  the  demolition  of  the  Bastille,  and 
several  other  important  transactions  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution.  While  he  resided 
in  that  capital,  he  was  indefatigable  in  acquiring  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  views  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  interest  of  the  court,  and 
of.tbose,  who,  by  their  eminence  of  talents,  or  po- 
Hfical  intrigues,  had  obtained  popularity.  His 
communications  on  a  subject,  so  materially  inte- 
lestmg  to  this  country,  proved  highly  satisfactory 
to  Aie  British  ministry,  and  furnished  the  premier 
with  a  very  favourable  instance  of  his  Lordship's 
industry  land  discrimination. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elected,  in 
1790,  member  for  the  borough  of  Rye,,  in  Sussex; 
but,  not  having  attained  his  one-and-twentieth 
year,  he  passed  the  intermediate  time  in  a  tour  on 
the  Continent,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  year  1791. 

Early  in  the  follpwing  year  of  the  same  session, 
the  Russian  Armament,  as  it  was  called,  supplied 
Opposition  with  an  opportunity  of  censuring  admi- 
nistration 3  and  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters. 
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ters,  with  respect  to  the  war  between  the  Emprert 
of  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  became  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  debate,  Mr.WHixBREAB 
supported,  on  that  occasion,  by  the  whole  strengtb; 
of  Opposition,  brought  forward  the  following  mo- 
tions : 

"  I  St.  That  no  arrangement^  respecting  Ockzakow  and  its  district^ 
appears  to  have  been  capable  of  affecting  the  political  or  commer* 
cial  interests  of  this  country,  so  as  to  justify  any  hostile  mterk* 
rence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  between  Russia  and  tlM 
Porte. 

«*  ad.  That  the  interference  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  cession  of  the  said  fortress  and  its  district  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  has  been  wholly  onsuccessfuh 

*'  3d.  That  his  Majesty's  ministers,  in  endeavouring,  by  measr 
of  an  armed  force,  to  compel  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  abudoa- 
her  claim  to  Ockzakow  and  its  district,  and  in  continuing  anarmar: 
ment,  after  the  object  for  which  it  was  proposed  had  been  relin*. 
quished,  have  been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct,  tending  to  incor 
unnecessary  expenses,  and  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  Britibh' 
nation  in  Europe.** 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  then  Mr.  Jenkinson,  rose 
early  in  the  debate,  and,  in  his  maiden  speech, 
combated  the  resolutions  with  a  force  of  argument 
and  a  perspicuity  of  language  that  evinced  a  pro* 
found  knowledge  of  the  question  under  considera- 
tion, and  afforded  favourable  grounds  to  believe,, 
that  he  would  at  some  future  period  become  a 
distinguished  parliamentary  speaker.  He  peculiarly 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Prussia  from  the  progress  of  the 
Imperial  arms,    and  displayed   a  correct  idea  of 

the 
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the  balance  of  power  in  conformity  to  the  state  of 
Ettiope,  as  it  was  then  generally  admitted,  but 
which  has  since  been  so  materially  altered  by  those 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  that  baffle  the  projects  of 
human  wisdom  and  expose  the  vanity  of  assuming 
fixed  principles  in  political  calculation. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
India  affairs  on  the  22d  of  June,  1793 ;  and  the 
activity  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  that 
important  office,  fully  justified  the  choice  of  go- 
Temment.  In  May,  1794,  he  received  his  Ma- 
jesty's commission  to  command  the  cavalry  fencible 
corps  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  the  rank  of  colo- 
aelmthe  army;  and,  in  1796,  was  re-elected  for 
Rye.  When  Sir  George  Yonge  was,  in  the  begin- 
niag  of  the  present  year,  promoted  from  the  mas- 
tership of  the  Mint  to  the  government  of  the  Cape 
rf  Good  Hope  and  its  dependencies.  Lord  Haw- 
kesbury  was,  without  any  solicitation  in  his  favour, 
Dominated  to  that  employment,  sworn  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's most  honourable  Privy-Council,  and  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Trade 
and  foreign  Plantations.  His  Lordship  is  married 
to  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
bishop  of  Deny,  in  Ireland. 

His  claims  to  notice,  as  a  public  character,  arc 
of  a  substantial  nature.  His  mind  is  stored  with 
the  most  useful  acquisitions  ;  and,  though  capable 
rf  engaging  with  success  in  the  pursuit  of  abstract 
knowledge,  or  in  metaphysical  disquisition,  he  has 
^risely  applied  his  faculties  to  the  cultivation  of 
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that  kind  of  information,  the  theory  of  which, 
being  derived  from  experience,  generally  leads  to 
unequivocal  and  permanent  advantages. 

In  the  principles  of  legislation,  the  jus  gentium^ 
and  the  arcana  of  the  corps  diplomatique ^  his  profi- 
ciency is  considerable ;  but  he  chiefly  excels  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
his  country,  both  in  their  domestic  state  and  their 
foreign  operation. 

As  a  parliamentary  speaker,  he  maintains  a  re- 
spectable rank.  His  speeches  are  not  indeed  dis- 
tmguished  for 

<*  Tiioughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burnj'* 
but  his  matter  and  manner  are  never  trifling.  His 
elocution  is  clear  and  correct,  and  his  arguments 
are  frequently  enforced  in  an  animated  and  impres- 
sive style.  He  certainly  has  not  justified,  by  subse« 
quent  exertions,  the  opinion  of  his  oratorical  pow^ 
ers,  which  his  first  speech  impressed  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind ;  but  an  unguarded  expression  often  de- 
presses the  confidence  of  the  person  who  has  used 
it,  and  discourages  a  bold  display  of  talents,  that 
iniglit  othenvisci  have  equalled  the  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

**  77^^  march  to  Parisy**  uttered  in  the  intoxica- 
ting moment  of  success,  dwindled  into  ridicule, 
when  its  impracticabilit)'  was  established  by  de- 
feat and  disappointment.  It  was  repeated  with  aQ 
the  forix*  of  ironical  invective  by  the  Opposition- 
hcnch*  and  reiterated  by  the  anti-ministerial  wri- 
ters.    It  soon  found  its  way,  with  many  ludicrous 
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comments,  into  coffee-houses  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  will  probably  be  preserved  in  the  tablet 
of  public  memory,  while  his  Lx)rdship  shall  retain 
an  official  situation  under  government. 

In  private  life,  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  is 
of  the  most  amiable  kind.  He  is  susceptible  of 
every  generous  feeling;  and,  to  his  friendship,  Mr. 
Canning  is  peculiarly  indebted  for  his  rise  in  the 
political  world.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  uninfluenced 
by  any  motives  of  jealousy  from  the  danger  of  fu- 
ture competition,  to  which  the  best  characters  are 
sometimes  subject,  viewed  that  gentleman's  talents 
with  admiration ;  and,  though  Mr.  Canning  was 
then  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  a  leading 
member  of  Opposition,  at  once  eminent  as  an  au- 
thor, an  orator,  and  a  wit,  introduced  him  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  has  since 
warmly  interested  himself  in  his  favour. 


DOCTOR  ISAAC  MILNER. 

THE  life  of  this  gentleman  exhibits  a  singular 
combination  of  ability,  worth,  industry,  and  good 
fortune.  He  was  bom  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  near, Leeds,  of  parents  who  could  boast 
neither  of  rank  nor  property.  While  he  was  a 
boy,  his  father,  who  was  a  weaver,  died ;  and  the 
family,  left  behind,  were  Isaac,  an  elder  brother 
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Joseph,  and  their  mother,  old  and  infirm.  As  tfc 
support  of  the  father  was  wanting,  it  was  necessai 
that  double  industry  should  be  exerted,  by  the  n 
maining  branches  of  the  family,  to  enable  thei 
even  to  live.  The  two  young  Milners  were  coi 
stantly  at  their  spinning-wheels  by  day-break,  i 
the  summer ;  and,  in  Winter,  they  rose  by  candl< 
light  to  pursue  their  labour.  By  this  course  of  pe 
severing  diligence,  they  were  enabled,  for  a  Ion 
time,  to  maintain,  with  credit,  themselves  an 
their  aged  parent. 

It  was  observed  of  these  young  men,  by  tt 
neighbours,  that  they  did  not  associate  much  wil 
their  acquaintances  in  the  village,  when  a  holidz 
or  any  other  occasion  invited  them  out  to  their  a 
customed  sports.  Instead  of  this,  they  employe 
their  vacant  time  in  the  study  of  a  few  book 
which  chance  had  thrown  in  their  way.  This  sii 
gularity  brought  them  into  some  notice  ;  and  the 
became  frequently  the  subjects  of  conversatic 
among  their  neighbours. 

With  industry,  and  this  love  of  study,  they  aL 
united  the  strictest  sobriety ;  so  that  it  was  gen^ 
rally  predicted  of  them,  by  the  neighbours,  th; 
they  would  one  day  make  good  figures  in  life. 

Their  fame  at  last  began  to  spread  through  Leed 
a  place  which  eminently  abounds  with  opulen 
generous,  and  discerning  men.  A  subscriptic 
was  readily  entered  into,  by  them,  to  educate,  aB 
send  to  college,  one  of  these  young  men ;  and  J< 
seph,  as  the  elder  brother,  and  one  who,  as  ye 
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they  thought,  had  displayed  the  most  talent,  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  object  of  their  patronage.  Isaac 
after  this  was  for  some  time  thrown  into  the  back 
ground ;  though  destined  at  last  to  come  forward, 
and  exceed  even  the  fortunes  of  his  brother. 

Joseph  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Leeds ; 
and  the  lessons  he  learnt  "there  by  day,  on  his  re- 
turn home  at  night,  he  taught  Isaac ;  who  disco- 
vered not  only  a  liking  for  this  novel  study  of  the 
classics,  but  great  quickness  of  parts,  memory, 
and  judgement,  also.  Thus  passed  three  years  ;  in 
the  course  of  which  time,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Isaac  had  gained  a  tolerable  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  lano:ua^es. 

But  the  time  soon  arrived,  when  Joseph  was  to 
be  sent  to  college.  This  deprived  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  only  assistant  who  was  able  and  will- 
ing to  give  him  instruction.  The  foundation  of 
knowledge  was  however  laid,  and  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary now  to  raise  the  superstructure.  This,  by 
a  similar  course  of  industry,  with  which  he  set 
out,  was  effectually  done ;  so  that,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  might  be  fairly  called  a  good  clas- 
sic. 

Having  arrived  at  that  age  when  it  is  usual  for 
boys  to  be  put  to  some  trade,  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  weaver.  Previously  educated  as  Isaac 
had  been,  the  loom  may  not  be  supposed  to  have 
agreed  with  his  disposition  better  than  the  distaff 
with  that  of  Hercules ;  he  had,  however,  like  the 
old  Theban,  the  soft  influence  of  attendant  charms 
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to  reconcile  him  to  his  temporary  captivity;  fo: 
the  Muses,  both  in  the  hour  of  labour  and  recre^ 
tion,  were  his  constant  companions. 

While  Isaac  was  thus  employed  in  the  occupa 
tion  of  a  weaver,  his  brother  had  finished  his  stu 
dies  at  Cambridge  with  considerable  eclat^  havin| 
ranked  as  senior  optime^  and  gained  the  seconc 
classical  medal.  Soon  after,  he  was  ordained  ;  and 
removing  to  Hull,  held  the  curacy  of  Trinity 
Church,  apd  became  also  master  of  the  free  gram 
mar-school  of  that  place. 

Isaac,  who  had  long  compared,  with  no  higl 
degree  of  satisfaction  to  himself,  the  ingloriou 
toils  of  a  mechanic  life,  wuth  the  splendid  honour 
and  emoluments  of  a  literary  one,  thought  this  ; 
good  opportunity  to  attempt  an  emancipation  fror 
a  trade,  no  way  congenial  to  his  disposition,  an' 
wrote,  therefore,  to  his  brother  an  account  of  th 
progress  l^e  had  made  in  literature ;  at  the  sam 
time  requesting  to  become  an  assistant  to  him  i 
the  school,  for  teaching  the  lower  classes.  How 
ever  Joseph  might  wish  to  comply  with  his  brc 
ther's  request,  he  was  resolved  to  proceed  on  sur 
grounds ;  and  wrote  to  a  clergyman  of  Leeds  t 
call  and  examine  his  brother;  and,  if  he  found  h; 
attainments  considerable,  or  his  genius  at  all  pre 
mising,  to  send  him  down  to  Hull.  In  cohform 
ty  to  this  request,  the  clergyman  waited  upg 
young  Isaac,  who  was  then  about  nineteen  years  ( 
age.  .  He  was  found  at  his  loom,  with  a  Taciti 
lying  by  his  side.     After  undergoing  an  examins 
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tion  for'some  time,  in  the  course  of  which  he  dis- 
played great  accuracy  of  idea,  much  general  know- 
ledge, and  an  astonishing  command  of  language ; 
he  was  thought  perfectly  eligible  to  be  sent  to 
Hull.  Accordingly,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  humble  occupation  of  weaving  for 
ever. 

As  mention  has  necessarily  been  made  of  Joseph 
Milner,  with  whom  Isaac  is  now  to  reside,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  little  farther  introduction 
to  his  character. 

Joseph  Milner  having  settled  at  Hull,  as  master 
of  the  free  grammar-school,  and  curate  of  Trinity- 
Church,  became,  about  the  time  of  his  brother's 
removal  from  Leeds,  convinced,  in  a  manner  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  of  many 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  such  as,  the 
New  Birthy  Justification  by  Faith,  Original  Sin, 
and  Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  Being  a  man, 
zealous  by  nature  in  every  cause  he  undertook,  he 
became,  in  support  of  these  points,  a  fearless  and 
animated  preacher.  With  a  conduct  irreproachable, 
and  an  awe  of  sanctity  which  seemed  to  reside  about 
his  person  ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
made  great  impression  on  his  bearers.  Those  of 
them,  who,  by  nature  were  gay,  dwelt  on  his  re- 
presentations of  eternal  felicity  with  peculiar  par- 
tiality, and  already  counted  heaven  as  their  own  : 
the  timid  were  alarmed  at  his  denunciations,  and 
saw  nothing  but  perdition  awaiting  them:  while, 
as  they  are  called,   the   men  of  the  world,  who 
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cannot  altogether  renounce  the  dictates  of  nature 
and  reason,  ridiculed  him  as  little  better  than    a 
madman.     This   timor  deoruruy  as  Horace  would 
have  called  it,  thus  seizing  the  mind  of  Joseph 
Milner,  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  his  character.     A   Bible  was   always  his 
pocket-companion,  which  employed  his  researches^ 
whenever  company  or  business  left  a  vacant  oppor- 
tunity.    This  constant  occupation  of  the  mind  or* 
religious  ideas,  he  used  to  recommend  to  his  scho^ — 
lars,  as  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  design^* 
of  their  grand  enemy.     Nothing,  to  be  sure,  coulcS- 
be  more  effectual  for  that  purpose;  but  the  sug-^ 
gestions  of  nature,  which  are  frequently  laudable^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  full  as  subtle  as  those  of 
Satan,  may  be  unhappily  silenced  by  the  same' con- 
trivance :   it  is  necessary,    therefore,    to  have  the 
means  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other. 
Whether  such  a  system  is  to  be  rankled  among  the 
imbeciUties  of  the  human  mind,  and  denominated 
supe?*stitiony  or  esteemed  a  new  era  of  awakened 
sensibility  to  objects  of  greater  importance  than 
those  of  sense,  and  to  be  dignified  with  the  title 
of  religion^  may  be,  with  some,  difficult  to  deter- 
mine.    Certain  it  is,  that  Joseph  Milner,  for  thirty 
years  before  his  death,  lived  the  life  of  a  strict  be- 
liever in  Christianity ;  and,  more  than  can  be  said 
of  the  generality  of  such  persons,  his  life  was  an- 
swerable to  his  professions;  so  that,  whether  his 
conquests  over  the  frailties  and  propensities  of  hu- 
man nature  be  real  or  imaginary,  he  has  the  most 
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indisputable    right    to    the   praise   of   an  honest 
man. 

With  such  an  example  before  him,  Isaac,  could 
not  but  imbibe  some  sentiments  of  veneration  for 
the  Christian  religion  ;  and  his  mind  was  no  doubt 
tinctured  with  that  particular  view  of  its  tenets, 
which  distinguished  the  belief  of  his  brother.  His 
prospects  were  now  turned  toward  the  church; 
and,  after  having  assisted  his  brother  for  some 
time,  in  the  capacity  of  usher^  he  was  removed  to 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  where  he  entered  as 
a  sizer. 

Few  persons  ever  came  better  prepared  to  the 
university,  or  with  talents  more  likely  to  make  a 
conspicuous  figure.  Beside  his  natural  assiduity 
and  good  abilities,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
educated  by  a  person,  that  had  gone  through  the 
university  before  him,  and  that  person  also  a  bro- 
ther; who  must  have  been^  therefore,  a  more  se- 
dulous instructor  than  any  other  person. 

While  an  usher  at  Hull,  Isaac  Milner  had  made 
himself  a  complete  classic.      His   knowledge   of 
mathematics   must  have   been  very  considerable, 
too,  since,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  difficulty  in 
algebra,  it  was  usual  with  his  brother  Joseph  to 
send  to  him  for  an  explanation;  which,  though  the 
elder  brother  might  have  been  able  to  make  out 
himself,'  yet  the  readiness  of  Isaac  always  saved  ^ 
him  that  trouble.     In  algebra,  therefore,  and  Eu- 
clid, he  may  be  considered  to  have  possessed,  be- 
fore even  he  went  to  the  university,  a  senior  op- 
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time's  knowledge.     Another  great   cause   of   his 
success  was  the  circumstance  of  his  spending  the  ( 
long  vacation  at  his  brother's  school  in  his  original  j 
employment  of  usher.     By  these  means,   he  had 
not  only  retained  what  he  had  learnt,  but  Avas  en-  -j 
abled  to  add  considerably,  every  year,  to  his  Cam-  4 
bridge  acquirements.     All  the  time  of  his  being  j 
an  under-graduate  was  spent  in  indefatigable  study. 
Confident  in  his  abilities,  he  had  fixed  his  eye  upon 
the  first  honours  of  the  place,  and  had  perseverance 
and  ability  sufficient  to   ensure  their  attainment. 
In  the  year   1774,    therefore,    he  became  senior 
wrangler,   with  the  honourable  distinction  of  zw- 
comparabilisy  and  gained  also  the  first  mathematical 
prize. 

This  struggle  for  literary  distinction,  though 
crowned  with  success,  was  not  attended  with  that 
only  charm,  which  can  render  even  success  plea- 
sant. Intense  study  had  secretly  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  nervous  disorder,  which  may  possibly 
continue,  as  it  hitherto  has  done,  to  embitter  his  fu-  i 
ture  life.  TTie  equal  distribution  of  happiness 
seems  not  less  true  than  philosophical ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  painless  days  and  embroken  slumbers  of 
the  peasant  form  no  mean  counterpoise  to  the 
most  splendid  rewards  of  literature. 

This  valetudinarian  state  of  Mr.  Milner  may  ac- 
.count  for  some  peculiarities  of  his  conduct ;  such 
as  residing  much  at  home,  and  being  at  church 

Parcus  cultor  deorum  et  infrequens. 

His 
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His  retirement,  however,  is  said  to  be  employed 
in  labours,  which  will  one  day  add  to  his  litcrar}' 
feme,  and  considerably  benefit  the  world. 

At  Cambridge,  Mn  Milner  became  acquainted 
vnih  that  ornament  of  the  British  senate  and  of 
iumanity,  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.   This 
gcntteman,  though  he  had,  from  his  earliest  years, 
the  advantage  of  a  strict  education,  yet  his  senti- 
ments on  religious  subjects  are  -said  to  h^ve  re- 
ceived great  confirmation  from  the  clear  reason- 
ings and  able  deductions  of  Mr.  Mihier.     Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  this  acquaintance,  the 
parties,  together  with  Mr.  Pitt,  went  on  a  conti- 
nental tour;  but  had  not  proceeded  far,   before 
some  political  changes  in  this  country  called  them 
Wk.    A  friendship,  however,   was  cemented  in 
this  short  time  between  them,  which  is  not^  likely 
soon  to  be  dissolved. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Milner  returned  from  the  conti- 
nent, which  was  in  1788,  he  was  chosen  President 
of  the  College,  to  which,  as  a  student,  he  had  done 
so  much  credit.    Before  his  election,  this  venerable 
asylum  of  Erasmus  had  greatly  decreased  in  repu- 
tation, but  began  then  to  assume  something  of  its 
ancient  consequence^  by  the  repletion  of  its  num- 
bers.   It  has  always  been  the  present  President's 
wish  that  Queen's  should  not  be  behind  any  col- 
I   lege  in  the  means  of  instruction ;  he  has,  therefore, 
\   introduced  men  of  the  best  abilities  from  the  other 
.colleges   among  the    fellows    of    Queen's,     who 
find  in  him  a  steady  friend  and  patron.    The  in- 
terior 
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tericr  management  of  the  college  has  also  bee: 
much  improved,  by  the  correction  of  many  abusei 
T^-hich  were  sanctioned  by  long  prescription.  M^ 
deterhL<  is  the  tendency  of  ever)'  institution^  unles 
this  salutary  interference  of  authority  sometime 
takes  place.  Few,  however,  like  Milner,  ha?i[ 
fortitude  enough  to  support  the  obloquy  whic| 
innovation,  however  laudable,  is  apt  to  produce^ 
At  the  itime  he  was  under-graduate,  it  was  thd 
custom  for  sizers  to  wait  on  the  fellows,  to  dine 
after  they  had  done,  and  submit  to  many  other 
degrading  circumstances.  These  scr\'ile  distino 
lions,  with  a  recollection  how  injurious  thqr 
were  to  his  former  feelings,  Mr.  Milner  has  also 
abolished. 

A  short  time  after  he  became  president  of 
Queen's,  he  took  out  his  doctor's  degree,  and  was 
presented  with  the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  It  is  lA 
custom  to  visit  this  place  regularly  every  year,  but 
he  seldom  resides  there  long.  Hull,  before  the 
decease  of  his  brother,  (for  whom  he  entertaindl 
a  high  regard,  but  called,  on  account  of  his 
methodism,  his  strange  brother  J  was  the  mosl 
favourite  place  of  his  residence.  His  lodgings  were 
a  complete  work-shop,  filled  with  all  kinds,  d 
carpcnter^s  and  turner's  instruments.  He  was  ao 
customed  here  to  relax  his  mind  daily  from  the 
t^ti^ues  of  study,  by  some  manual  labour.  His  ktbc 
ami  appendages  tor  turning  were  extremely  ca 
trk>us%  and  cost  hun  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
Kxty  guineas.  He  had  also  a  very  curious  mak 
*  chine. 
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dune,  partly  of  his  own  invention,  which  formed 
and  polished  at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost 
possible  exactness,  watcli-wheels  of  every  de- 
scription, 

A  celebrated  moralist  of  the  present  day  main- 
tmSf  that  manual  labour  is  one  great  source  of 
lappiness.      It   is   evident  that  we   cannot  bear, 
without  injury,  for  any  long  time,  intense  and  un- 
iatenrupted  thought;  it  is  equally  clear,  that,  when 
fte  mind,  without  any  object  of  pursuit,  is  left  to 
.Its  own  spontaneous  sensibilities,  it  turns  either  to 
fte  future  or  the  pas't;  and,  as  we  are  ehher  melan- 
choly or  gay,  so  is  the  prospect  before  us.     This 
state,  therefore,  of  sensibility,  exercising  the  mind, 
not  according  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  but 
to  their  accidental  impression,  is  seldom  profitable ; 
besides  this,  it  can  be  no  relief  to  a  mind  already 
wearied  with  deep  thinking.    Something  is  wanted 
for  this  purpose,  which  gently  exercises  die  mental 
powers,   on  some  corporeal  movement.     Manual 
labour,  requiring  just  dexterity  enough  to  abstract 
the  mind  from  its  accustomed  operations,  seems 
best  to  answer  this  end.     Let  it  not,  therefore,  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  or  ridicule,  that  a  man,  of  en- 
larged understanding,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
Aould  stoop  fcwr  amusement   to  tlic  drudgery  of 
mechanical  employment.    It  is  not  even  enough  to 
call  Uncle  Toby's  whims  inoffensive,   they  were 
leally  useful ;  and  our  hobbies,  whatever  they  be, 
we  founded  in  nature,  and  indispensable  to  our 
happiness^ 

Th^ 
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Tlic  literary  productions  of  Dr.  Milncr  are  bit 
few;  but,  as  they  bear  the  stamp  of  genius,  the] 
have  procured  him  much  reputation,  and  a  fellow" 
ship  in  the  Royal  Society.  They  consist  of  com* 
munications  to  that  respectable  body;  the  first  a: 
which  is  dated  U>th  Februar}',  1778,  concemk)| 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impact  and  gra- 
vity. Another  paper  treats  of  the  limits  of  at 
gebraical  equations,  and  contains  a  general  de« 
monstijitiou  of  Des  Cartes'  rule  for  finding  the 
number  of  affirmative  and  negative  roots :  this  if 
dated  Februar}-  *26th.  In  the  following  June,  we 
find  another  communication  on  the  precession  oJ 
the  equinoxes. 

Dr.  Milner,  as  a  chemist,  ranks  very  high.  The 
French  are  said  to  have  availed  themselves  of  his 
r.iscovery  ccnceming  the  composition  of  nitre, 
which  h?.s  enabled  them  to  supply,  without  foreign 
aNsiil:inoe.  the  vast  consumption  of  that  article^ 
u^\i  in  :ho  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

On  tV  coath  of  Dr.  Waring,  Dr.  Milner,  in 
1T;"<^  was  n^ade  Lucasian  professor  of  mathema- 
tics, tv^  whkh  is  annexed  a  salary  of  100/.  a  ye^r. 
l>vus.  \\"C  sec.  with  no  other  advantages,  but  those 
^<  abi'tty  snd  merit,  a  person  rising  from  the  ob- 
>\  urvs:  rav^K  of  litl\  and,  together  with  all  his  othet 
l^rx^rin*  \U>tinctH>n$,  filling  even  the  chair  of  the 
i^^\txv^,U  Ncwti^n, .  Desert,  crowned  with  success^ 
ir^;;st.  ^^  o^xr>*  gt^nerous  mind,  afford  a  high  degree 
hx|'  Sx^nsftiotioiu  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  holds 
vnu  A  ^>$^;^^ng  encouragement  to  those  seeds  oi 
V  genius 
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genius  Jwhich  otherwise  might  lie  dormant  in  the 
bosom  of  indigence  ^and  obscurity.  Although  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Milner  was 
employed  in  the  laborious  occupation  of  a  me- 
chanic, yet,  untinctured  with  any  former  habits, 
h»  manners  and  sentiments  eminently  display  the 
refined  taste  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman ;  so 
Aat  the  very  disadvantages,  under  which  he  la- 
boured ill  the  former  part  of  his  life,  only  so  much 
fee  more  enhance  our  admiration  of  Tiis  present 
attainments. 

Urit  cnim  fulgorc  suo. 


THOMAS  LEWIS  O'BEIRNE,  D.  D, 

BISHOP    OF    MEATH. 

THE  subject  of  this  Memoir  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional name  to  grace  the  catalogue  of  those  truly 
illustrious   characters,  who,   by  their  private  and 
public  virtues,  have  triumphed  over  every  opposi- 
tion, and  raised  themselves  to  honourable  eminence 
in  society. 
The  difficulties  arising  from  a  state  of  parental 
.  obscurity    were    not    the    only    obstacles    which 
Dr.  O'Beime  had  to  surmount,  in  common  with 
several   prelates   of  the  church   of  England,  still 
more  distinguished  than  himself.     Born  and  edu- 
cated 
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cated  withfn  the  pale  of  the  Roman-Catholi 
(hiirch,  he  had,  at  firsts  to  overcome  the  spirit  i 
rcliirious  prejudice,  carefully  infused  into  a  tendi 
mind,  and  afterwards  to  contend  with  the  force  ( 
public  opinion,  which  is  not  apt  to  give  credit! 
the  professions  of  those  who  renounce  an  old,  an 
unt*xpectedly  embrace  a  new,  system  of  worshic 
He  has,  however,  completely  succeeded  in  in 
pressing  the  public  mind  with  a  firm  conviction  c 
the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  natural  mildnes 
of  his  temper,  unperverted  by  the  rancorous  iiD 
pulse  of  new-born  zeal,  has  excited  regret,  withou 
censure,  in  the  members  of  the  religion  that  los 
him,  and  admiration,  without  envy,  in  the  reverenc 
teachers  of  the  faith  which  he  now  professes. 

Dr.  O'Beime  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Long 
ford,  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1748.  His  father 
who  was  a  petty  farmer  and  keeper  of  cows,  highly 
esteemed  for  his  integrity,  after  bestowing  a  classi 
cal  education  on  the  Doctor  and  his  youngei 
brother  John,  was  so  gratified  with  the  genera 
opinion  entertained  ot  their  natural  and  acquirec 
talents,  that  he  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  th( 
titular  bi>hop  of  the  diocese,  to  devote  them  to  the 
service  of  him,  to  whom  all  their  improvement! 
were  piously  to  be  attributed.  He  immediatelj 
tcx^k  the  necessary  measures  to  send  them  to  St 
Omor's,  in  order  to  quality  them  for  the  functionj 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  priesthood.  The  Doctor 
however,  convmced  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
sacred  enjrac^ements  into  which  he  was  solicited  tc 

enter 
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enter,  thought  it  his  duty  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
;  swne  particular  tenets  of  his  paternal  religion  with 
which  his  mind  had,  for  some  time  before,  been 
greatly  perplexed.  With  this  conscientious  view, 
he  was  naturally  led  to  a  minute  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  it  terminated,' after  a  variety  of 
straggles,  in  his  sincere  conversion  to  the  creed  of 
the  established  church. 

.  Instead  of  returning  to  the  county  of  Longf6rd 
to  perform  the  monotonous  duties  of  a  parish-, 
curate  among  Irish  peasants,*  he  turned  his  steps 
towards  London,  the  proper  scene  for  literary 
talents  and  adventure. 

His  brother,  on  the  contrary,  punctually  com- 
bed with  the  wishes  of  his  family  and  friends; 
and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  they  met, 
for  the  first  time,  after  an  interval  of  many  years, 
&t  one  officiating  as  a  Roman-Catholic  clergyman 
in  the  parish,  where  the  other  resided  as  a  Protes- 
tant prelate. 

•  To  a  mind,  whose  views  leanung  has  expanded,  and  in 
which  there  is  much  of  an  active  principle,  scarcely  any  situation 
can  appear  more  disgusting  than  that  of  a  Catholic  priest  in  a  re- 
BXH^Insh  county,  where  his  intercourse  must  be  confined  chiefly 
to  a  class  of  men,  whose  minds,  if  not  absolutely  barbarous,  are  at 
best  removed  from  barbarism  by  a  single  step ;  a  class  in  v«^hich 
he  can  meet  little  but  extreme  poverty,  gross  ignorance,  and 
oSensive  superstition.  Mr.  O'Beirne,  before  he  left  college,  seems 
•9  have  seen  in  this  light  the  lot  to  which  he  found  himself 
consigned,  and  he  endeavoured  to  make  an  effort  to  fix  himself 
k  a  better  soil. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  O'Beirne  was  chaplain  in  the  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Earl  Howe,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  American  war.  He  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  that  situation  by  the  piety  of 
his  conduct,  the  excellency  of  his  sermons,  and  the 
strictness  of  his  attention  to  official  duties,  that  he 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  noble  admiral, 
and  was  at  length  promoted  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  flag-ship,  the  Eagle,  of  64  guns.  His  conver- 
sation and  manners,  which  have  ever  been  pe- 
culiarly pleasing,  soon  accomplished  for  him  what 
his  reputation  as  a  clergyman  had  commenced, 
and  he  was  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

The  calamitous  fire,  which  happened  at  New 
York  in  1776,  supplied  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  docrines  of  Christianity  in  the 
most  edifying  and  consolatory  manner.  To  make- 
the  precept  and  practice  of  the  gospel  go  hand  in 
hand  had  been  his  constant  study  from  the  mo- 
ment he  entered  into  holy  orders;  and,  while  he 
cultivated,  in  private,  every  mean  within  his 
power  to  $often  the  horrors  and  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  war,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  in 
St.  Paul's  church,  the  only  one  in  New  York 
which  had  been  preserved  from  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  "llis  discourse  on  that  melancholy  occasion 
has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  effusion  of  a  mind 
animated  with  the  purest  sentiments  of  charity 
and  brotherly  love,  and  it  has  been  justly  praised 

as 
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as  a  composition  remarkable    for    dignified  and 
pathetic  eloquence. 

On  his  return  from  America,  when  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Howe,  and  more  particularly  that  of  his 
brother.  Sir  William  Howe,  with  respect  to  the 
direction  and  execution  of  military  operations, 
became  the  subject  of  general  animadversion  and 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  was  boldly  censured  in 
*.  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  persons  in  high  credit  and  conficuncc  with 
ministry;  Dr.  O'Beime  came  forward  in  defence  of 
Ks  friends  and  patrons,  (for,  he  was  also  much 
esteemed  by  Sir  William,)  and  published  a  pam- 
phlet in  vindication  of  them,  that  h^d  an  extensive 
circulation,  and  was  extolled  by  the  adherents  of 
the  general  and  admiral. 

While  Mr.  O'Beirne  served  in  America,  he  had 
strengthened  his  connection  with  his  patrons  by  a 
new  tie :  he  married  a  lady,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
the  particular  friend  of  Sir  William  Howe,  and 
whose  interest  he  was  inclined  to  promote  from 
the  strongest  motives.  Thus  allied,  as  it  may  be 
said,  to  the  Howes,  ^nd  thus  distinguished  by  his 
zeal  in  their  service,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
they  took  care  to  patronize  him. 

His  introduction  to  the  leading  members  of 
Opposition  happened  in  the  year  1779,  through  the 
medium  of  I-*ord  Howe  and  Sir  William,  who  were 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  opponents  of 
ministry,  as  they  fondly  indulged  in  the  hope 
that  they  should,  from  such  a  connection,  find 
1799-1800.  L         ,  grounds 
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grofunds  sufficient  for  condemning  the  measures  of 
administration,  and  transferring  to  themselves  the 
reins  of  power.  Dr.  O'Beime  was,  after  a  short 
time,  particularly  countenanced  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  frequently  expressed,  without  re- 
serve, the  satisfaction  he  derived  firom  the  plea- 
sant and  instructive  conversation  of  his  new  ac- 
tjuaintance. 

In  order  to  recommend  himself  more  effectually 
to  that  party,  he  wrote  a  spirited  pamphlet  in  their 
favour,  called  ^*  The  Gleam  of  Comfort."  It  was 
highly  applauded  by  the  writers  and  friends  of 
Opposition,  and  was  generally  allowed  to  possess 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  merit  In  March, 
1782,  when  the  Rockingham  party  came  mto 
power,  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Pordand^ 
then  his  avowed  patron,  and  appointed  lord-lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  to  ftat  country  as  his  private 
secretary.  He  was  also  nominated  one  of  his 
chaplains*  But  it  mrfortunately  happened  that  his 
Crace  had  not,  firom  the  short  duration  of  his  go* 
vemment,  wl^idi  did  not  last^juite  four  months,  any 
opportunity  of  providing,  as  he  wished,  for  his 
Ttytrtnd  proUgf.  ^ 

An  anecdote  i^ated  of  Dr.  O'Beime,  during  his 
residence  in  Ireland,  as  private  secretary  to  the 
lord^Ueutenant,  and  with  the  authenticity  of  which 
wt^  have  good  reasons  to  be  satisfied,  will  more 
fully  lay  open  the  secret  recesses  of  his  heart  than 
a  thousand  volumes  written  by  panegyrists,  whose 
only  documents  are  the  actions  of  his  public  life« 

One 
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One  of  his  oldest  acquaintances,  of  the  name  of 
Hagarty,  who  had  been,  for  many  ye^rs,  employed 
in  the  Excise,  was  superannuated,  and  obliged  to 
ittire,  with  a  large  family,  on  the  miserable  salary 
rflO/.  per  annum.  He  had  heard  of  the  Doctor's 
prefemient,  and  was  advised  to  solicit  his  interest. 
Though  he  at  first  declined  the  advice,  from  mo- 
tives of  despair  or  bashfulness,  necessity  at  length 
sllepced  his  scruples,  and  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
secretary.  Dr.  O'Beirne  immediately  dispatched 
a  messenger  for  him,  received  him  in  the  most 
fiiendly  manner,  and  assured  him,  "  that,  though 
he  had  never  applied  to  the  lord-lieutenant  for  a 
fevour,  he  would  do  so  on  the  present  occasion, 
both  on  account  of  their  former  acquaintance,  and 
the  distress  to  which  a  numerous  and  helpless 
family  was  exposed.  If  he  succeeded,  Hagarty 
should  of  course  be  re-placed  on  the  establish- 
ment; if  not,  he  would  cheerfully  allow  him  a 
yearly  sum  out  of  his  private  purse  equal  to  that 
^ch  he  received  when  in  full  employment.'' 
ft  is  almost  heedless  to  add  that  he  did  succeed, 
wid  that  poor  Hagarty  and  his  family  were  rescued 
from  ruin. 

iTie  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
having  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  administra- 
tion formed  under  his  auspices,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
fena  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Ireland 
^  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  then  Earl  Temple, 
m  July,  1782,  and  returned  to  London  with  his 
private  secretary  and  chaplain.    His  Grace,  now 

L  2  perfectly 
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perfectly  convinced,  from  his  experience  in  Irisli 
affairs,  of  the  Doctor's  talents  for  political  business! 
employed  his  pen  and  had  recourse  to  his  advice 
on  almost  every  important  occasion.  He  was 
initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Opposition,  and 
assisted  at  several  secret  conferences  held  by  its 
leaders.  He  became  peculiarly  attached  to  Mr. 
Fox,  and  we  are  enabled  to  state,  that  his  admira- 
tion of  that  great  statesman's  powers  and  virtues 
has  not  been  diminished  by  the  extraordinary 
changes  which  have  since  appeared  to  take  plice 
in  political  sentiment. 

The  idea  of  the  ever-memorable  coalition  was 
then  suggested  as  the  only  certain  mode  of  hurling 
from  the  helm  of  power  rivals,  who  had  dared  to 
intercept  and  monopolize  the  fruits  of  so  many 
painful,  but  successful,  labours;  who  had  presumed 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  spoils  of  that 
political  Trotfy  which  had  only  fallen  after  a 
dosjx^rate  siege  often  jears,  and  in  the  breaches  of 
which  tkeji  had  not  ventured  to  expose  themselves, 
until  a  triumphant  entrance  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful. It  was  accordingly  agreed  to,  and  succeeded. 
But  the  victory  was  transient;  and  even  the  mo- 
nuMit  of  exultation  was  darkened  with  prognostics 
of  six^eily  disappointment  and  defeat. 

M'hon  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  raised  to  the 
im|HUiant  office  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  in 
April,  l7So,  he  appointed  Dr.  O'Beirne  his  private 
vivrotary.  He  performed  the  duties  of  the  situation 
with  great  industry  for  upwards  of  eight  months, 

when 
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when  the  coalition  was,  in  its  turn,  divested  of 
audiority,  and  compelled  to  retire.  He  had  not, 
however,  been  neglected  by  his  patron;  for,  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pitt  as 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  put  into  posr 
session  of  two  livings  situated  in  Northumberiand 
and  Cumberland,  valued  at  nearly  700/:  a  year j 
which  were  in  the  gift  of  government.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  livings  were  conferred  on  him 
bodi  by  the  zealous  interference  of  his.  noble  pa* 
tron  and  the  prompt  assistance  of  a  .noble  lord 
now  very  high  in  legal  honours,  served  to  inspire 
him  with  additional  ardour  in  support  of  bis  politi- 
cal friends,  and  he  .carried  his  gratitude  ^nd  en- 
thusiasm so  far  as  to  appear  the  public  attendant 
of "  the  wan  of  the  people''  Wl)en  Mr..  Fqx's 
carriage  was  drawn  by  the  populace  into  the  court 
of  pevon^hire-housei,  the  Duke- of  Norfolk;. was 
seated  on  the  box,  and  Colonel .  North  \vitlv  Dr.- 
O'Beime  thought  themselves  honoured. in  ^tandingj 
hehind  it  as  inferior,  but  necessary,  figures,  to  com-: 
plete  the  group  of  the  patriotic  pageant.  •  o 

The  French  revolution  produced  a  revolution  of 
political  doctrine  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, ^d  the  .ideas  of  the  ex-secretary  continued 
to  revolve  in  co-incidence  with  those  of  his  noble  - 
patron.  "  The  Gleam  of  Comfort,"  which  Dr. 
0*Beime  had  viewed  some  years  at  a  distance,  was 
now  brightening  into  meridian  lustre,  and  his  days 
of  labour  and  nights  of  contemplation  were  soon 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  honours  of  episcopacy. 
1  I.  3  He 
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He  accompanied  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  Ireland,  is 
his  first  chaplain;  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Ossorjr. 
He  has  been  since  translated,  on  the  death  of  the 
Honourable  Dr.  Maxwell,  to  the  see  of  Meatfr, 
valued  at  5,000/.  per  annum. 

Bishop  O'Beime  was  among  the  most  active 
and  zealous  of  those  who  supported  the  mea* 
surcs  and  promoted  the  principles  of  the  Fitz- 
william administration.  He  was  particulariy  so 
in  furtherance  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  primary 
object  of  the  viceroy,  the  emancipation,  as  it 
was  called,  of  the  Catholics  5  for,  though  Bishop 
O'Beirne  is  a  conVert  to  the  faith  of  Protes- 
tantism, he  is  not  at  all  actuated  by  that  out-* 
rageous  zeal  against  the  faith  which  he  has  re- 
nounced, which  generally  marks  the  proselyte: 
He  wrote,  himself,  in  furtherance  of  that  measure. 
"When  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  removed  from  office," 
and  the  character  and  measures  of  his  admimstpa- 
tion  came  to  be  canvassed  with  rather  a  severe' 
and  ncrimonious  spirit  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers, 
Bishop  O'Bi^ime  stood  forward  with  honest  wamithi 
and  distinguished  ability  in  defence  of  his  absent, 
and,  as  ho  conceived,  injured,  patron.  His  ^peech- 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  that  occasion,  wa^' 
rrcktmed  among  the  best  which  have  been  deli- 
vorod  it\  that  assembly. 

WluUevcr  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with 
respect  ti^  his  political  life,  his  exemplary  conduct 
in  tllHchurging  the  sacred  functions  of  his  present 
dljjnlflod  office  has  united  every  sentiment  in  his- 

favoun 
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fevour.     Me  delivered  a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocess  of  Ossory,  which  is,  perhaps,  unexampled 
k  point  of  pastoral  simplicity  and  apostolic  doc- 
trine.    He  candidly  admitted  the  obscurity  of  his 
birth,  and  made  a  solemn  declaration,  that,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  promotions,  which  were  at  his  dispo- 
sal, he  should  be  influenced  by  the  merits  of  the 
candidates  only.     He  instituted  monthly  lectures, 
on  topics  of  religious  controversy  and  subjects  se- 
lected from  the  History  of  the  Church,  while  chap- 
ters from  the  New  Testament  were  occasionally 
translated^  and  the  most  approved  commentators 
and  expositors  were  carefully  consulted.     It  was 
not  uncommon,  during  these  lectures,^  to  see  them 
attended  by  clergymen,  from  a  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  who  probably  had  not,  for  twenty 
w  thirty  years,  looked  into  the  original  text.     But 
while  he  exacted  a  punctual  attention  to  duties,  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  a  country  where  the  sophistry  of 
the  church  of  Rome  was  either  thought  unworthy  of 
the  honour  of  a  contests  or  was  allowed  to  triumph, 
without  opposition,  over  the  blind  credulity  of  her 
disciples,  and  the  frequent  ignorance  of  her  oppo- 
ijents,  he  constantly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy  under  his 
jurisdiction.      His  house  and  table   were  always 
open  to  them,  particularly  to  those  of  the  inferior 
order  j  and  he  has  never  been  reproached  with  ne- 
glecting any  opportunity  to  reward  the  claims  of 
uaerit,  however  destitute  of  recommendation. 

L  4  A^ 
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As  a  preacher.  Dr.  O'Beirne  ranks  in  the  first 
class.  His  sermons  seldom  relate  to  the  thorny 
points  of  controversial  theology,  which  are  more 
calculated  to  confound  than  to  enlighten.  He  ;is 
generally  satisfied  with  expatiating  on  the  grand 
and  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  his  dic- 
tion is  perspicuous,  animated,  and  nervt)us.  He  is 
occasionally  sublime,  frequently  pathetic,  and  al- 
ways intelligible  to  his  auditors.  Though  gifted 
with  considerable  powers  of  imagination,  he  stu- 
diously checks  them,  when. they  seem- to  interfere; 
in  the  pure  fcr\'ency  of  devotion.  He  appears  to 
have  made  it  his  great  object, 

'*  To  discipline  his  fancy»  to  command 
The  heart;  and,  Iw  femiliar  accents,  move 
The  Christian  soul."  ■ 
llio  conduct  of  his  lordship,  in  private  life,  has' 
been  ever  distinguished  for  that  liberality  of  heart' 
and    urbanity  of  manners  which    evince   a  just 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  society.      Several  of 
his  sermons  have  been  published. 

llis  person  is  of  the  middle  size,  slight,  aild  in- 
dicating an  ago  of  about  sixty  years.  His  face  is 
thin,  and  expressive  of  the  qualities  which  form' 
his  charticter.  But,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  not-' 
withstanding  the  great  variety  of  lifg^  which  he  has* 
$oon»  the  greater  part  of  which  has  occurred  out 
of  Irv^Iund*  and  in  the  most  exalted  situations' 
amvMig  men  not  Irish,  his  countenance  is  yet' 
stt\M>gly  characterized  by  those,  peculiar  traits 
whivh*  to  a  good  physiognomist,  are  supposed  to 
uuik  the  Irish  Catholic. 

TriE 
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WAS  son  to  a  clergyman  of  Carlisle ;  at  the 
gnumnar-school  of  which  place  he  was  educated, 
previously  to  his  removal  to  the  university.  He 
did  not  display,  in  this  early  part  of  life,  any  of 
that  ability  which  afterwards  marked  his  progress 
in  mathematical  science.  Though  naturally  en- 
dowed with  a  clear  discriminating  mind  and  ca- 
pacious memory,  yet,  whether  from  want  of  any 
peculiar  bent  of  genius,  or  the  circumstance  of  his 
studies  being  more  particularly  adapted  to  those  of 
Cambridge,  he  was  never  remarkable  for  any  great 
proficiency  in  classical  knowledge. 

From  this,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  infer,  that. 
he  did  not  possess  a  mind  susceptible  of  those  fine 
impressions,  which  the  charms  of  composition  are 
calculated  to  produce.  Taste,  for  any  particular 
branch  of  study,  is  partly  natural  and  partly  ac- 
quired. The  nice  discrimination  of  beauty,  on 
which  it  is  founded,  is  soon  injured  by  neglect ; 
and  what  we  cease  to  cultivate  loses,  in  time,  the 
5  power  to.  please.  This  accounts  for  that  indiffe- 
t  wnce  with  which  Mr.  Farish  passed  through  the 
flowery  regions  of  classical  literature.  His  mind 
I  was  chiefly  conversant  with  distinct  and  accurate 
ideas,  not  exercised  on  sentiments  and  feelings, 
but  on  the  number,  weight,  extent,  and  capacity, 
of  things.  This  science,  in  proportion  as  he  com- 
prehended 
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prehcnded  It,  became  the  object  of  his  peculiaf 
taste  ;  and  appeared  to  exceed  all  others,  as  mueb    ^ 
m  importance,  as  it  did  in  ckar  and  demonstrative    ; 
e^'idence  :    the  indistinct  beauty,    therefore,,  and   ] 
undefined  grace,  of  the  Muses,  were  ever  afttf   ■ 
thrown  aside,  or  but  partially  attended  to  by  InSm^  \ 
With  this  strong  bias  to  naathematicSyMr^FarisI^ 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,,  entered  sizer  at  MagdidifcA^  ^ 
CoUege,^  Cambridge;   and,,  during  his  under-gnn  J 
duateship,  was  an  example  of  subordination,,  sck  \ 
briety^  and  close  application  to  his  studies,,  to^aft 
his  fellow-collegians. 

No  person  perhaps  is  always  consistent  with 
himself;  sometimes  the  timid  are  bold,  and  tie 
bold  timid.  When  Mr.  Farish  took  his  bachdos^d 
degree,  owing  to  his  modest  unassummg  mannerp' 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  placed  in  a  situation  be* 
low  his  merit.  Perceiving  this,  h;e  challenged  thd 
whole  senate-house  to  a  trial  of  mathematical  skill; 
and,  by  this  spirited  but  unusual  expedient,,  he  at 
tained  the  first  honour  of  his. year, /—that  of  beii&g: 
senior  wrangler. 

'  Wlien  an  under-graduate,  to  preserve  himself 
free  from  every  thing  which  might  seduce  his  mind 
from  study,  it  was  Mr.  Parishes  uniform  practice 
never  to  associate  familiarly  with  the  gay,  the  idle,^ 
or  dissolute.  His  companions  were  men  of  stu* 
dious  habits  like  his  own ;  and  who,,  like  himself,: 
have  since  arrived  at  respectability  and  preferment*. 
This  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  given  of  Ae 
soundness  of  his  early  judgement. 

In 
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In  the  success  and  advancement  of  a  whole  so- 
ciety of  young  men,  as  in  the  instance  before  us, 
is  seen  the  importance  of  good  and  constitutional 
prificiples  5  their  effects  are  not  arbitrary,  but  uni- 
Sonn;  not  casual,  but  certain.   Among  his  college- 
fiiwds  .were  numbered,  Dr.  Jowett,  the  present 
jwfessor  of  laws,  remarkable,  as  well  for  his  deep 
lesearches  in  Roman  and  English  jurisprudence,  as 
fer  the  purity  of  his  Latin  diction ;  also  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Miles  Atkinson,  of  Leeds,   respectable,  as 
llie  founder  of  an  institution  for  gratuitously  edu- 
:ating  young  men  of  promising  abilities  at  both 
iiff  unhrersities;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Venn,  the  pre- 
«t  learned  and  worthy  rector  of  Clapham. 

These,  with  a  few  others,  formed  a  kind  of  de- 
fensive league  against  surrounding  dissipation;  and 
For  that  reason  were  branded  with  the  name  of 
MeAodists.  Their  future  lives,  however,  have 
bomd  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions, 
aid  stamped  their  characters  with  the  seal  of  vir- 
ixmsand  persistive  constancy. 

A  short  time  after  taking  his  degree,  Mr.  Parish 
w»  choseq,  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college.  For 
h^  daissical  part  of  education  he  chose  an  assist- 
fflt  The  lectures  in  mathematics  he  conducted  in 
.'manner  which  has  done  credit  to  himself,  and 
onaderably  raised  the  reputation  of  the  college ; 
ince  its  numbers  have,  of  late  years,  considerably 
icreased. 

Pew  persons  are  more  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
large  of  their  duty  than  Mr.  Parish.    This,  those 

who 
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who  are  under  his  care  know  to  their  cost,  as  it 
Opposes  a  considerable  barrier  to  their  favourite   \ 
propensities.    "rUcy  are  apt  to  think  him  arbitrary,    ' 
therefore,  where  he  has  only  exercised  a  necessary   ^ 
and  temperate  authority;  but  suc^i  an  opinion  must 
be  taken  with  considerable  limitation,  since  the 
party    aggrieved   can  seldom  make  ^rx  impartial 
judgement. 

ITiis  high  sense  of  duty,  by  which  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Farish  is  regulated,  has  been  a  misfortune 
to  many.  When  proctor,  the  discipline  of  the  unir 
ver&ity  was  kept  unusually  strict.  Once,  in  his  ac^ 
customed  nightly  rounds  with  bis  attendants,  he 
observed  three  gownsmen  enter  one  of  those  hoih 
ses  of  illicit  accomodation,  >vhose  doors,  like  those 
of  Dis, 

Noctes  atque  dies  patent. 

An  authoritative  rap  soon  announced  the  arrrval 
of  the  proctor.     To  escape  was  impossible  j  for, 
the  besieger  had  placed  his  men  at  every  avenue 
leading  to  the  building.     An  out-house  seei^ed  to 
offer  the  best  security  to  the  prisoners,  and  to  this 
they  fled  for  security.     In  the  mean  time  the  proc- 
tor entered:  he  examined  and  threatened,  but  aB  - 
in  vain;  —  nobody  hfid  been  there,     Unwillip^, 
however,  to  give  up  the  testtnuony  of  his  senses,  in  ^ 
confurmity  to  the  wishes  of  those,  whom  he  deeiQrv^ 
ed  parties  concitmed  itt.the  business^  he  continued^, 
his  search,  till  m  1  >  ■  '  ivcd  at  the  QUt-houfi(uJ 

A  tnh  in  cmc  v^m  ,,  recent  inui^dation|i^1 

Che  proctor  no  soonpfy 
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an  to  restore  it  to  its  natural  position,  than  the 
lessor  to  its  former  contents  appeared  under* 
th,  with  all  his  dripping  "  honours  thick  about 

"  But  this,  to  speak  mathematically,  ex- 
ned  only  one  ps^rt  of  the  problem ;  two  other 
Dtities  were  still  wanting ;  and  the  present  in- 
igator  was  the  fittest  person  in  the  world  to  find 
a  out.  These  were  at  length  discovered  roost- 
quietly,  as  two  fowls  at  midnight,  on  a  beam 
r  his  head.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fa- 
,  was  no  small  misdemeanor;  and,  as  he  was 

dm  whom  the  pleas  of  any  juvenile  indiscre- 

and  fellow-feeling  of  his  own  ^could  not  ope- 
,  the  offenders  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
,  in  the  way  of  mitigated  punishment.  They 
e  convened  before  the  vice-chancellor,  and  a 

was  appointed,  when  they  must  either  ac- 
wledge  their  offence  in  full  senate,  and  ask 
;hreness,  or  be  expelled  the  university.  This  is 
Itioned,  not  to  blame,  but  to  do  honour  to, 
.■  Parish,  as  a  strict  disciplinarian  in  a  place^ 
sue  both  those  in  statu  dommanti  et  pitpillari 
Bot  remarkable  for  unexceptionable  conduct. 
Ir*  Farish  never  committed  himself  before  the 
lie  as  an   author ;  but  has  chosen  his  path  ra- 

along  the  **  sequestered  vale"  of  science. 
l^personSj  however,  are  better  known,  or  more 
ccted  for  their  talents.  In  an  age  when  im^ 
^ment  is  extremely  difficult,  even  in  the  slight- 
Jiing^  Mr.  Farish  has  struck  out  a  new  road  to 
mrl^ge^  equally  bold  and    interesting.      For 

/  many 
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many  years,  durimg  the  long  vacation  at  Caifit 
bridge,  it  has  been  his  custom  to  travel  into  eveiy 'j 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  any  thing  ciuious  imii';: 
to  be  found  ;  to  visit  the  work-shops  of  artific^ilf  j| 
to  descend  into  mines;  to  observe  the  ingipfbYfeir ;' 
ments  of  the  arts ;  and  to  take*  models  of  eMtf  '■ 
thing  valuable  in  machinery.  His  collection  of  Aii^; 
kind,  thus  made  with  astonishing  labour  and  etlr] 
pense,  is  the  epitome  of  every  thing  wfhicii  snjii-! 
ports  the  commercial  consequence,  and  niifustai^l 
to  the  convenience  and  luxury,  of  this  c^HinlFfi* 
Cotton-mills,  looms,  polishing  machines,  stCMifev' 
engines,  sawing-mills,  and  contrivances  of  e^fd$^ 
kind,  to  facilitate  labour,"^  here  in  miniature,  tii* 
capable  of  performing  their  several  movenuari# 
with  all  the  exactitude  of  their  originals.  Mn  Bi»'^ 
rish  gives  public  lectures,  annually,  oh  these^Jii^ 
Cambridge,  to  the  students  of  the  several  collegeil' 
who  not  only  find  them  very  instructive,  but  amii^ 
sing  also :  they  are  in  general,  therefore,  very  n^ 
attended.  In  these  lectures,  the  operations  of  Al^* 
machines  are  not  only  described,  but  aetualif' 
brought  into  effect.  Raw  materials,  of  every  kin^^ 
are  brought  before  his  pupils,  and  undergo,  wiA'* 
surprising  speed  and  ingenuity,  every  ordeal  Irf' 
workmanship,  till  they  arrive  to  their  ultimate  per* 
fection.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see,  in  the  course  it' 
one  lecture,  gunpowder,  hats,  vases,  and  variotti 
other  things,  start  into  existence  from  their  comti* 
tuent  elements ;  so  that,  while  an  ordinary  person, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  becomes  acquainted  miM 

one? 
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(at  trade,  Mr.  Parish,  in  the  course  of  a  fcvr 
[years,  has  made  himself  master  of  almost  everjr 
tiade  and  manufacture  in  the  kingdom.  Forver- 
$aStfj  therefore,  of  knowledge,  in  this  way,  he 
stands  unrivalled. 

.  Hus  undertaking  was  the  speculation  of  an  in- 
dividual; and  it  is  to  be  wished,  his  endeavours 
aajr  be  crowned  with  that  success,  which  they  so 
richly  deserve.  This  ^an  never  be  done  by  the 
fnfits  of  the  lectures,  let  them  be  ever  so  well  at- 
tended. As  they  are  highly  pleasing,  and  instruct 
our  (iitvre  magistrates  and  legislators  in  all  the  de* 
taildf  manufactural  economy,  without  the  expense 
md  "fetigue  of  travelling;  and  as  this  knowledge 
Wjr  <^rate  as  well  to  the  preservation,  as  future 
improvement,  of  the  arts,  would  it  not  be  a  beco- 
'wig  pubfic  retribution  to  the  ingenious  institu- 
te, for  the  university  to  purchase  his  coUection  at 
a&bera]  price,  and  create  a  mechanical  professor- 
diq^  with  a  good  salary,  the  first  chair  of  which 
Mr.  Parish  himself  should  fill  ?  —  Arts  and  useful 
inventions  have  arisen  and  disappeared;  but,  while 
:  1  public  conservatory  of  these  things  exists,  the 
danger  of  such  an  accident  is  prevented,  and  the 
itttltis  quo  of  improvement  effectually  preserved. 

The  plan  of  these  lectures  may  not  have  been 
trigbally  Mr.  Parish's,  but  the  execution  certainly 
is.  Bishop  Watson,  at  the  end  of  his  chemical 
voiks,  first  started  the  idea. 

The  only  improvement  that  Mr.  Parish  seems  to 

kavc  made  in  mechanics  is  a  certain  curve  in  tlic 

I  form 
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form  of  cogs,  which  enables  a  ^stem  of  wheels  to 
work  with  the  least  possible  friction.  A  mill  htl 
been  constructed  in  the  north  of  England  on  tlui 
plan,  and  found  to  answer  as  well  in  practice  tt 
it  promised  in  theory. 

In  the  year  1792,  Mr.  Farish  stood  candidate 
for  the  professorship  of  natural  and  experiment!! 
philosophy;  but  it  was  gained  by  Mr.  WoUcsteo. 
In  1794,  he  was  made  professor  of  chemistrji 
He  is,  beside,  president  of  Magdalen-College,  and 
rector  of  Clifton,  in  Northamptonshire.  Thou|^ 
his  avocations  are  very  numerous,  yet  he  doei  not 
think  himself  thereby  exempted  from  the  particiif* 
lar  duties  of  his  clerical  profession ;  he  therefisn 
holds  a  curacy,  within  a  few  miles  of  Cambridgfi 
which  he  regularly  supplies  every  Sunday. 

The  most  intricate  parts  of  mathematics  are  bo- 
come  so  familiar  to  Mr.  Farish,  that  he  reads  thea 
for  his  amusement.  He  has  been  known,  even  hf 
a  slight  inspection,  to  detect  errors  in  a  problein'of 
considerable  perplexity  and  length,  prepaflred  hribt 
senate-house  by  the  united  care  of  the  other  en- 
miners.  ' 

The  late  Dr.  Waring  was  so  sensible  of  his  pro- 
found knowledge,  that  he  paid  but  an  ilj  coropfi" 
ment  to  the  other  members  of  the  university,  bjf 
saying,  "  that  nobody  understood  his  writings  bul 
Mr.  Farish." 

His  modesty,  however,  supersedes  his  merit  — 
At  a  learned  discussion  which  took  place  amoii( 
some  of  the  heads  of  Cambridge,  they  all  spoki 
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except  Mr.  Farish.  One  of  the  company,  much 
cdebrated  for  his  wit  and  learning,  at  length  said, 
"  We  have  been  talking  for  this  hour  in  vain ;  and 
Farish,  who  knows  more  about  the  matter  than  all 
of  us  put  together,  has  not  uttered  a  word/'  In 
promiscuous  company,  taciturnity  is  certainly  a 
striking  feature  in  Mr.  Parish's  character.  Every 
flung  he  says  seems  to  be  the  result  of  dedp 
thought,  and  not  the  spontaneous  flow  of  social 
and  unsuspecting  confidence.  Among  his  intimates^ 
however,  he  relaxes,  it  is  said,  into  the  facetious 
and  agreeable  companion.  Mechanism,  topogra- 
jAjr,  trade,  and  manufactures,  are  his  favourite 
topics  of  conversation.  Having  spent  the  chief 
part  of  his  life  in  a  college,  naturalized  to  autho- 
rity on  one  hand,  and  submission  on  the  others 
his  manners,  though  mild,  still  retain  a  peculiarity^ 
^ch  distinguish  them  from  easy  and  polite  equa- 
%.  Without  any  reciprocity  of  his  own,  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  diving  into  the 
ojMnions  of  others ;  and,  on  all  occasions,  has  ap- 
proved himself  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  our  present  establishments.  S.  K. 
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THIS  ingenious  artist  is  descended  from  a  fa- 
mily of  great  respectability  at  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
1799-1800.  M  land. 
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Idnd,  where  many  of  his  ancestors  filled  offices  of 
(considerable  trust  in  the  state. 

He  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1756,  aiui 
was,  at  an  early  age,  destined  by  his  father  to  the 
profession  of  anus,  in  consequence  of  the  frieiKl^ 
ship  entertained  for  the  family  by  the  late  Laid 
Heathfield,  who  had  promised  to  procure  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  for  the  son. 

The  young  mind  of  our  artist  was  now  occuped 
with  ideas  .of  martial  glory,  and  he  constantly  at- 
tended military  evolutions  and  reviews.  Evefy  inr 
ducement  to  alter  the  natural  bias  of  his  talents 
proved  inefiectual;  for,  having  been  mstructed} 
while  a  child,  in  some  of  the  rudiments  of  paintiog 
by  a  Mr.  Cervant,  a  foreigner  of  inconsidcraW? 
merit  as  a  painter  of  horses,  he  paid  more  attentioo 
to  the  imitative  art,  and  exerted  himself  moic 
assiduously  to  represent  with  his  pencil  the  mr 
noBuvres  he  beheld,  than  to  acquire  a  knowledfe 
of  the  tactical  principles .  on  which  they  were  cQifr 
ducted.  About  this  time  he  attended  almost  da% 
the  celebrated  riding-academy  of  Mr.  Angelo,  h 
Soho-Square,  and  took  peculiar  delight  in  drawiDlg 
horses  in  their  various  attitudes. 

Some  of  his  juvenile  essays  were  seen  and  praised 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Gainsborough] 
and,  encouraged  by  their  approbation,  he  relin- 
quished all  thoughts  of  the  military  profession,  'anc 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  an  ar 
to  which  the  impulse  of  genius  irresistibly  directed 
his  powers.    Loutherbourg,  who  admired  his  eax^ 
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promise  of  future  excellence,  readily  consented  to 
take  him  under  his  tuition.  But  he  did  not  remain 
iwth  that  able  master  a  longer  time  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  painting,  and  then  determined  to  in- 
dulge his  pursuits  in  the  great  school  of  nature, 
and  to  study  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  mas^ 
ters.  From  the  respectability  of  his  connections, 
he  experienced  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission 
to  the  best  collections  in  this  country  j  and  in  the 
late  Marshal  Conway,  whose  taste  as  a  connoisseur , 
and  whose  amiable  qualities  as  a  member  of  pri- 
vate society,  will  be  long  remembered,  he  foimd  a 
fincere  friend  and  a  liberal  patron. 

Before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had 
acquired  no  mean  reputation  by  his  landscapes  and 
fiea*pieces,  and  some  of  them  are  now  allowed 
J[dtice$  in  cabinets,  distinguished  for  elegance  of 
setection.  In  1776,  Sir  Francis  travelled  through 
the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Italy,  and  studied 
^th  indefatigable  attention  the  various  beauties 
flat  grace  the  productions  of  different  masters  and 
different  ages.  The  facility  with  which  he  spoke 
several  modem  languages,  particularly  the  French 
and  Italian,  was  of  peculiar  service  to  him  in  his 
tour,  and  procured  him  an  easy  introduction  to  the 
most  precious  collections  of  the  fine  arts  on  the 
continent. 

On  his  return,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his 
studies  with  increased  ardoiir  and  reputation,  and 
his  exhibitions    in    the    Royal  Academy  consi- 
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derably  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  ad-» 
mirers. 

About  this  time,  the  Prince  Primate,  brother  to 
the  amiable  and  unfortmiate  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  came  to  reside  for  a  few  months 
in  this  country,  and  was  so  captivated  with  the 
works  of  our  artist,  that  he  frequently  passed  whole 
mornings  in  his  painting-room.  His  Highness  was 
also  very  much  gratified  with  the  engaging  man- 
ners and  pleasing  conversation  of  Sir  Francis,  and 
constantly  honoured  him  with  invitations  to  his 
select  parties.  The  Prince  made  him  the  most 
liberal  offers  to  induce  him  to  go  to  Poland,  but 
they  were  as  gratefully  acknowledged  as  they  were 
politely  declined. 

He  was,  in  1791,  appointed  painter  to  the  King 
of  Poland,  who  also  conferred  on  him  the  honours 
of  knighthood  of  the  Order  of  Merit;  and,  having 
been  on  that  occasion  introduced  at  our  court  to 
their  Majesties,  the  King  was  pleased  to  confirm 
the  title. 

In  1792,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part; 
and,  in  1794,  was  appointed  landscape-painter  to 
his  Majesty. 

The  works  of  Sir  Francis  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  not  only  grace  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal collections  in  this  country,  but  have  found 
their  way  into  some  distinguished  cabinets  on  the 
continent.  His  facility  in  the  execution  of  any 
subject,  which  he  conceives,  has  been  long  a  matter 
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of  surprise,  and  the  happy  variety  of  tints  and  glow 
of  colouring  with  which  his  chief  productions  are 
embellished  evidently  shew  that  his  labour  is 
"  the  labour  of  love,  not  the  task  of  the  hireling." 
The  composition  of  his  pictures  is  generally  in 
strict  conformity  to  nature,  and  he  is  surpassed  by 
few  in  his  just  application  of  the  principles  of  per- 
spective, and  in  the  judicious  grouping  of  his 
figures. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that,  in  some 
of  his  pieces,  a  hastiness  of  finishing  is  observable; 
and  his  admirers  have  often  regretted,  that,  capable 
as  he  is  of  making  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
superior  departments  of  historical  painting,  he  has 
not  allowed  his  powers  to  take  that  extensive  range 
for  which  they  seem  sufficiently  qualified. 

The  manners  of  Sir  Francis  are  highly  attractive. 
His  conversation  affords  pleasure  and  instruction, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  has,  on  all  oc- 
casions, exerted  his  interest  in  favour  of  rising, 
genius  or  distressed  merit,  is  an  honourable  testi- 
mony of  the  liberality  of  his  mind.  N. 


DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 

THE  Duke  of  Richmond  was  born  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1735  j  he  succeeded  his  father  in  titles 
and  estate  the  8th  of  August,  1750,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1756.     His  Grace 
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attached  himself  to  the  Whig  interest,  which  at 
that  period  was  headed  by  the  first  Duke  of  New- 
castle, but  took  no  active  part  in  the  political  coiw 
tests  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  r^eign,  he 
was  colonel  of  the  72d  regiment  of  foot,  and  was 
esteemed  a  rising  military  character,  having  re- 
ceived the  particular  thanks  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brimswick  for  his  conduct  and  intrepidity  at 
the  battle  of  Minden.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  taken  an  early  disgust  to  the  political  system 
that  commenced  with  the  administration  of  Lord 
Bute.  In  1763,  he  may  be  said  to  have  entered 
upon  his  political  career,  when  he  was  distinguish^ 
ed  as  a  bold  and  dignified  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Peers  against  the  measures  of  Lord  Bute  and 
his  successor  Mr.  George  Grenville.  In  1765,  the 
Tory  system  experienced  a  complete  overdirow, 
and  the  satellites  of  Lord  Bute  gave  way  to  the 
Whigs,  headed  by  their  leader.  Lord  Rockinghain» 
under  whose  auspices  the  Stamp-Act  was  repealed, 
the  tranquillity  and  confidence  of  America  restored, 
and  the  principles  of  government  (which  had  been 
introduced  at  the  Revolution,  and  had  raised  the 
country  to  such  a  height  of  splendor  and  great- 
ness in  the  succeeding  reigns)  apparently  re-esta- 
blished. In  this  administration,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  the. 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  ability  and 
general  approbation.     In  little  more  than  a  year, 
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this  administration  gave  way  to  a  motley  and  dis« 
cordant  group  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  accused  of  acting  under  the  secret 
h^uence  of  the  favourite  Lord  Bute,  who  had  not 
courage  to  avow  himself  any  longer  the  adviser 
of  measures,  to  the  execution  of  which  a  consi* 
derable  degree  of  responsibility  was  necessarily  an- 
nexed. The  Duke  of  Grafton,  though  for  a  short 
time  the  ostensible  leader  of  the  new  administra- 
&n,  soon  surrendered  his  situation  to  Lord  North, 
who  persevered  in  the  system  of  favouritism  till  he 
involved  the  coimtry  in  a  war  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland;  lost  America,  and  doubled  the  debt 
of  the  nation.  During  the  whole  of  this  mo- 
mentous interval,  from  1767  to  1782,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  one  of  the  most  active  opponents 
of  all  those  measures  which  tended  to  involve  his 
countiy  in  ruin.  He  was  closely  united  with  the 
Rockingham  party,  but  he  went  beyond  most  of 
the  Whigs  in  his  zeal  for  the  principles  of  civil 
and  political  liberty.  In  1781,  he  introduced  into 
pwiiamcnt  a  project  for  an  annual  and  equal  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  which  has  been  ad- 
^inred  and  applauded  by  many  of  the  wisest  and 
inort  virtuous  characters  of  the  country. 

IBs  plan  was  to  make  the  election  of  the  re- 
ptsent^tives  of  the  people  annual,  and  the  right  of 
voting  universal. 

TTie  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  divided 
into  five  hundred  districts;  each  district  to  contain 
an  equal  population,  and  to  choose  one  member. 
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-    The  election  to  begin  and  end  in  one  dayi 

The  people  to  be  registered  in  each  district 
three  months  before  the  election,  with  their  pro- 
fession, trade,  or  employment,  and  the  street  or 
place  of  their  abode. 

To  give  their  votes  in  the  parish-church  of  their 
residence  before  the  church-wardens,  who  were  to 
close  the  poll  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  on  the  day 
the  election  was  to  commence,  and  deliver  the 
same,  personally,  to  the  sheriff  of  the  district,  who 
was  to  sum  up  the  whole  on  that  day  se'nnight,  at 
the  most  central  town  of  the  district,  and  make  his 
return  of  the  person  who  had  a  majority  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  people. 

Every  male  person  in  the  country,  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  (criminals  and 
insane  persons  only  excepted,)  to  have  a  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

At  this  time  his  Grace  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Constitutional  Society,  a  member  of  the  committees 
of  the  county  of  Sussex  and  city  of  Westminster, 
appointed  to  effect  a  parliamentary  reform,  and 
one  of  the  nine  delegates  elected  by  the  latter 
body  to  meet  an  equal  number  of  delegates  from 
each  of  the  other  committees  constituted  for.  the 
same  purpose,  to  form  a  convention  of  the  whole, 
in  order  to  pursue  the  most  effectual  means  for 
carrying  this  popular  measure  into  effect. 

At  the  assembly  of  the  delegates,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  unanimously  chosen  president. 
They  denominated  themselves    "  the  Convention 
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of  Delegates  from  the  respective  Committees  con- 
stituted for  obtaining  a  Reform  in  the  State  of  the 
Representation  of  the  People  in  Parliament/'  and 
displayed  the  most  ardent  and  commendable  zeal 
in  the  prosecution  of  an  object  so  truly  impor- 
tant. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Lord  North  from  power,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tory  system  in  April,  1782,  the 
^farquis  of  Rockingham  and  the  Whigs  returned 
into  office,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  appoint- 
ed master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  received 
the  honour  of  the  Garter.  This  administration  was 
divided  and  annihilated  in  little  more  than  three 
months  after  its  commencement,  in  consequence  of 
the  unfortunate  death  of  its  leader.  The  Marquis 
of  I^nsdown  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  all  the  cabinet-ministers  resigned,  except 
fte  Duke  of  Richmond,  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Ge- 
neral Conway.  The  Whigs  had  pledged  tHemselves 
to  the  people  to  effect  two  grand  measures,  -7-  a 
parliamentary  reform  and  the  conclusion  of  peace 
^th  America.  In  vain  did  the  new  administra- 
tion profess  the  same  principle  and  promise  to 
pursues  the  same  measures.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Rockingham  party,  comprising  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Fitz- 
^illiam,  the  Cavendish  family,  Mr.  Windham, 
Lord  Keppel,  and  all  the  leaders,  formed  a  coali- 
tion with  Lord  North  and  the  discarded  admi- 
^stration,  and,  composing  a  considerable  majority 
^  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament^  at  the  opening 
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of  the  enduing  session,  compelled  the  Marquis  ot 
Lansdown  to  resign.  Upon  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, tiie  Duke  of  Richmond  took  the  lead  in  i 
new  Opposition  with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown, 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  (then  Mr.  Charles 
Jenkinson,)  and  Mr.  Dundas;  a  still  more  hetero- 
geneous and  discordant  combination  than  the 
party  they  opposed.  In  less  than  ten  monthSf 
however,  this  new  party,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  court-influence,  and  from  the  unpopularity  of 
the  coalition,  united  in  themselves  all  the  efliciest 
powers  of  government,  which  they  have  held  ever 
since,  while  the  Duke  of  Richmond  resumed  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance.  The  great 
desideratum  of  a  reform  in  parliament  was  sdll 
considered  as  so  far  from  being  abandoned,  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  new  minister,  became  its  champion, 
and  brought  it  forward  three  successive  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Even  Mr.  Dundas  was 
converted  to  its  merits,  and  his  name  is  to  be 
found  among  the  minority  who  divided  in  its 
favour.  Thus  supported  by  eloquence  and  power 
in  parliament,  and  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
country  out  of  doors,  it  will  astonish  those  who 
are  not  complete  masters  of  the  subject,  how  a 
measure  of  such  universal  popularity,  so  evidently 
calculated  to  harmonize  the  people,  and  make 
them  adore  their  constitution  and  government, 
should  have  so  repeatedly  failed  of  success. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  upon  introducing  his 
Reform-Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared,  that 
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"  his  reasons  in  favour  of  a  parliamentary  reform 
were  formed  on  the  experience  of  twenty-six 
years,  which,  whether  in  or  out  of  governmait^ 
had  equally  convinced  him,  that  the  restoration  of 
a  genuine  House  of  Commons,  by  a  renovation  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  was  the  only  remedy 
against  that  system  of  corruption  which  had  brought 
the  nation  to  disgrace  and  poverty,  and  threatened 
it  with  the  loss  of  liberty."  He  continued  to  exert 
himself  as  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
measure,  till  the  year  1784,  when  the  meetings  of 
the  county  and  town  committees  were  disconti- 
nued, the  correspondence  between  them  ceased, 
airi  the  assembly  or  convention  of  delegates,  of 
which  the  Duke  was  president,  became  insensibly 
anmhilated. 

His  Grace's  letters,  to  the  volunteers  of  Ireland, 
arc  m  the  hands  of  most  people.  His  style  of 
writing  and  speaking  is  clear,  manly,  and  full  of 
intelligence.  As  a  politician  and  a  statesman,  few 
men  are  so  well  informed.  As  a  military  character, 
his  system  of  fortification  has  been  much  ridiculed; 
hut  the  severest  reproach  that  has  been  aimed  at 
Ins  public  character  has  been  that  of  apostasy 
from  his  public  and  avowed  principles.  This 
wproach,  however,  candor  obliges  us  to  remark, 
^  never  been  satisfactorily  substantiated. 

In  1795,  his  Grace  resigned  the  office  of  master- 
general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  received  the  com- 
OMind  of  the  royal  regiment  of  Horse-Guards,  blue ; 
^  has  since  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Chichester 

for 
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for  his  friend  and  domestic  chaplain  Dr.  Buckner. 
His  Grace  is  lord-lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum 
of  the  county  of  Sussex,  a  field-marshal,  high 
steward  of  Chichester,  colonel  of  the  Sussex  mi- 
litia, and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  much  attached  to  li- 
terary pursuits,  and  was  distinguished,  particularly 
during  his  intimacy  with  the  late  Field-Marshal 
Conway,  for  his  patronage  of  the  fine  arts.  With 
his  secession  from  political  discussion,  a  secession 
from  every  kind  of  activity  as  a  public  character 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  and  he  now  lives  a  re- 
tired life  principally  at  Goodwood.  His  character 
in  private  life  is  truly  respectable.  As  a  sincere 
firiend,  an  affectionate  brother,  and  a  fond  relative, 
zealous  to  promote  the  interest  of  every  branch  of 
his  family,  his  Grace  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 


MRS.  ABINGTON. 


I F  to  have  enriched  "  the  public  stock  of  harm- 
less pleasure,"  and  to  have  soothed  the  cares  of 
life  by  the  fleeting  effusions  of  mimic  gaiety,  me- 
rit honourable  notice,  the  subject  of  the  present 
biographical  sketch  is  not  without  just  claims  to 
grateful  mention  and  general  praise. 

Mrs.  Abington,  whose  maiden-name  was  Bar- 
ton, made  her  debut  in  the  Haymarket-Theatre  un- 
der the  management  of  the  celebrated  Theophi- 
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lus  Cibber,  who,  in  1752,  obtained  a  license 
ftom  the  lord-chamberlain  to  perform  plays  at 
that  house.  She  had  not  attained  her  seven- 
teenth year,  when,  encouraged  by  the  high  opi- 
mon  entertained  of  her  talents  by  the  manager 
and  several  judicious  critics,  who  had  attended, 
her  rehearsals  in  private,  she  was  induced  to  offer 
herself  as  a  candidate  for  public  favour  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Miranda  in  the  comedy  of  the  Busy 
Body.  Her  success  was  adequate  to  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  her  friends,  and  she  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  Bath  company,  then  un- 
der Ae  direction  of  that  excellent  comedian,  Mr. 
King,  now  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  who  was  the 
acting-manager.  At  the  end  *  of  the  following 
summer,  she  was  seen  on  the  Richmond  stage, 
in  one  her  principal  characters,  by  Mr.  Lacy,  one 
of  the  patentees  of  Old  Drury,  who  immediately 
engaged  her  for  the  winter-season.  Ilcr  first  part 
was  Lady  Pliant,  and  she  was  received  with  un- 
bounded applause.  Here  she  married  Mr.  Abing- 
ton;  and,  seeing  but  a  faint  prospect  of  rising  to  emi- 
iience  in  her  profession,  while  the  chief  characters, 
to  which  she  aspired,  were  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Clive,  Mrs.  Gibber,  and  more  particularly  of  Mrs. 
Prttchard,  she  agreed  to  veiy  advantageous  propo- 
sals made  to  her  by  Messieurs  Barry  and  Wood- 
ward, who  had  opened  a  theatre  in  Crow-Street, 
Dublin,  in  opposition  to  that  in  Smock-Allcy  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  She  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  Dublin  a  short  time  before 

the 
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the  close  of  the  season  of  1759,  and  sooti  bc^ 
came  a  distinguished  favourite  with  the  Irish  au* 
diefice. 

The  celebrity  she  acquired  in  Ireland  soon  re^- 
ed  London,  and  the  public  became  desirous  to  be* 
hold  the  improvements  of  an  actress,  whose  first 
essays  had  given  so  much  pleasure.  She  was  ac- 
cordingly engaged  by  Mr.  Garrick,  at  a  considera- 
ble salarj',  on  his  return  from  his  continental  ei- 
ctirsion;  and,  from  her  appearance  at  that  time  in 
the  Widow  Belmour,  to  the  year  1782,  she  per* 
formed  Lady  Fanciful,  in  the  Provoked  Wife;  Ara- 
minta,  in  the  School  for  Lovers;  Belinda,  in  All 
in  the  Wrong;  Biddy  Tipkin,  in  the  Tender  Hus- 
band; the  second  ConstiMtitia ;  Millamant;  Misf 
Prue;  Beatrice;  Estifania;  Clarinda;  with  a  var 
riety  of  other  leading  parts ;  and  her  claims  to  dis- 
tinction, as  the  principal  favourite  of  Thalia,  were 
universally  acknowledged.  She  w^as  the  original 
representative  of  Lady  Alton,  in  the  English  M^- 
chant;  Charlotte,  in  the  Hypocrite;  Miss  Rusport, 
in  the  West  Indian ;  Lady  Bab  Lardoon ;  Roxala- 
na ;  Lady  Teazle ;  and  Miss  Hoyden,  in  the  Trip 
to  Scarborough,  altered  by  Mr.  Sheridan  from 
Vanbrugh's  comedy  of  the  Relapse. 

Some  differences  arising  at  this  time  between 
Mrs.  Abington  and  the  Drury-Lane  proprietors, 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  adjust  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  both  parties,  she  was  engaged,  by 
Mr.  Harris,  on  very  liberal  terms.  From  the  sea- 
son of  1782*83,  she  continued,  for  several  years, 
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tinder  the  management  of  that  gentleman,  to  de- 
light the  amateurs  of  the  drama  with  the  versatili- 
ty of  her  powers ;  and,  after  a  long  secession  fronv 
the  London  boards,  during  which  she  performed 
on  the  Dublin  stage,  she  was  induced,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  her  friends  and  the  solicitation  of  the  ma- 
nager, to  resume  her  situation  in  Covent-Garden 
Theatre  in  the  season  of  1797-98, 

Though  she  certainly  had  lost  much  of  the 
charms  of  face  and  the  graces  of  person,  that  so 
peculiarly  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
poet's  text,  and  without  which  the  sense  of  the 
author  and  the  expression  of  the  actor  are  at  va- 
riance, and  tend  to  remind  an  audience,  that  th« 
busbcss  of  the  scene  is  a  fiction,  she  retained  her 
fonner  spirited  action,  her  natural  elegance  of  de- 
livery, and  was  received,  on  her  return,  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  marks  of  public  favour. 

Her  last  performance  in  public  was  for  th^  be- 
nefit of  Mr.  Pope,  this  year,  in  her  favourite  part 
of  Lady  Racket,  in  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage  ; 
^  die  performed  the  character  of  Lady  Fanciful, 
oathe  3l8t  of  last  May,  at  Brandenburgh-House^ 
to  a  select  auditory,  when  the  Margravine  and 
Berkeley  appeared  in  Lady  Brute  and  Be- 


With  respect  to  the  former  merits  of  Mrs.  Abing* 
ton,  there  exists  but  one  opinion.  Her  profession- 
5J  attractions  were  truly  captivating,  and  she  had 
Ae  happy  art  of  displaying,  in  various  lines,  co- 
niic  rusticity  and  exquisite  humour^  the  graceful 
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case  of  the  accomplished  woman  of  fashion,  and 
the  capricious  airs  of  the  fantastical  coquette. 
Her  late  performances  have  produced  some  diffe- 
rence of  sentiment.  AVhen  she  appeared,  the 
captiousness  of  criticism  was  on  the  watch  to  dis- 
cover defects,  not  to  applaud  beauties ;  and  it  was 
objected  to  Mrs.  Abington,  without  making  any 
candid  allowance  for  a  retirement  of  many  years, 
and  the  unavoidable  ravages  of  time,  that  she  no 
longer  possessed  all  those  theatrical  requisites  for 
which  she  had  once  been  so  eminently  distinguish- 
ed. Her  person  and  countenance  are  certainly 
much  altered,  but  she  still  retains  attractions  of 
the  first  order, — ^unaffected  ease,  spirited  elegance, 
and  delicate  discrimination.  The  natural  manner 
in  which  she  delivers  her  dialogue  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.  There  is  no  study,  no  labour, 
no  painful  exertion  to  command  attention,  which 
reflection  must  ever  condemn;  and,  like  the  cele- 
brated French  actor,  Baron,  whose  talents  tri- 
imii)hod  over  age  and  infirmity,  she  affords  a  stri- 
king i^roof,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  her  en- 
comiasts of  no  mean  reputation  in  the  dramatic 
world,  that 

Nature,  charming  Nature,  is  eternal ! 
The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Abington,  in  private  life 
is  uncommonly  engaging.  Her  conversation  a- 
bouncls  in  lively  and  instructive  anecdote,  and  she 
has  the  honour  of  ranking  among  the  number  of 
her  friends  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spictablc  persons  in  both  kingdoms.  J.  N. 

WILLIAM 
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MR.  SAURIN, 

tHE    IRISH    ADVOCATE. 

THIS  gentleman  claims  a  place  among  public 
characters  on  two  grounds;  —  firsts  as  being  the 
first  man  in  point  of  reputation  and  practice  at  the 
Irish  bar;  and,  next,  as  being  the  first,  the  most 
active,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  efficient,  opponent 
of  a  legislative  union. 

To  the  universality  of  the  maxim  that  envy  is 
the  constant  concomitant  of  merit,  Mr.  Saurin 
affords  one  exception;  for,  whether  we  consider 
him  as  a  man  in  private  life,  or  as  a  professional 
man  in  public,  he  stands  in  the  first  rank ;  and  yet 
Acre  is,  perhaps,  no  man  who  has  suffered  less 
fifom  the  envy  of  competitors,  or  against  whom 
MaBce  has  less  industriously  directed  her  shafts. 
Combined  with  great  talents  and  profound  legal 
fcaming^  there  is  in  Mr.  Saurin  a  modesty  of  de- 
meanour, an  unassuming  gentleness,  and  general 
propriety  of  conduct,  which  either  disarms  malevo- 
lence or  protects  him  against  its  assaults. 

Mr.  Saurin  is  the  descendant  of  a  French  family, 
which  appear  to  have  held  a  reputable  rank  in 
life.  His  elder  brother  was  for  many  years  a 
captain  of  dragoons,  and  at  present,  besides  his 
hatf-pay,  enjoys  the  lucrative  office  of  land-waiter 
of  the   port   of  Dublin;   a  place  of  which  the 
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average-profits  are  reckoned  at  800/.  per  annum. 
Of  Mr.  Saurin's  younger  days,  nothing  remarkable 
is  related:  he  passed  through  the  ordinary  stages 
of  school  and  college  education  without  exciting 
much  observation,  and  came  to  the  bar  with  no 
other  eclat  than  what  was  produced  by  the  steady 
operation  of  sound  sense  and  mild  manners.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  Saurin  paid  his  addresses  to  a  yomig 
iady  of  the  name  of  Ormsby,  who  seemed  to  listen 
with  complacency,  if  not  pleasure,  to  the  soft  flbw^ 
ing  tones*  of  the  young  barrister.  For  a  vioy 
considerable  period  he  contrived  to  prosecute  his 
suit:  his  pleadings  were  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length.  The  lady  generally  demurred  without  shew- 
ing any  special  cause;  and,  though  it  was  highly 
probable  that  issue  would  at  length  be  joined  be- 
tween the  parties,  yet  some  temporary  bar  gene»- 
rally  stood  in  the  way  of  a  final  decision.  While 
the  affair  was  thus  protracted  by  the  art  or  the 
irresolution  of  the  lady,  an  event  happened  which 
wholly  frustrated  Mr.  Saurin's  expectations.  A 
very  rich  relation  of  Miss  Ormsby's  died,  and  a 
large  estate,  of  which  she  had  hitherto  no  near 
expectancy,  became  vested  in  her.  A  young 
lawyer,  but  just  beginning  to  make  his  way  in  flie 
world,  appeared  now  to  be  quite  an  unfit  match 
for  Miss  Ormsby.  He  was,  therefore,  informed 
that  his  visits  as  a  suitor  of  that  lady  were  no 


*  One  of  Mr.  Saurin's  distinguishing  traits  is  the  placid  and 
•mooth  uniformity  of  his  tones  and  diction. 
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knger  acceptable,  and  the  lady  herself  Was  imme- 
diately sent  to  Limeric,  the  place  near  which  her 
[  Bcwljr-acquired  property  lay.     Here   she  became 
r  icquainted  with  Mr.  Perry,  then  the  nephew  and 
r  hdr  of  Lord  Glentworth,  bishop  of  Limeric,  and 
•  who  has  since  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate  of 
;  his  lordship.     Mr.  Perry  addressed  her  with  more 
nccess  Aan  the  disappointed  Saurin;  they  were 
ipeediljr  married ;  and  the  discarded  lover  left  to 
hment  or  to  declaim   against  the   fickleness    of 
Woman.        . 

Mr.  Saurin  happily  was  too  phlegmatic  to  sick- 
en at  this  disappointment,  or  renounce  the  sex 
))ecause  he  had  been  rejected  or  cajoled  by  one  of 
ftem.  He  sought  a' remedy  for  disappointed  love, 
hj  addressing  another  lady,  in  whom  he  hoped  for 
mote  candor  and  more  kindness.  Lady  Cox  was 
4e  person  to  whom  he  now  oflFered  himself  and 
iis  fortunes,  such  as  they  were.  His  offer  was 
accepted.  The  marriage  took  place;  and,  though 
Neither  of  the  parties  possessed  much  wealth, 
(indeed  the  joint  fortunes  of  both  scarcely  afforded 
i  competency,)  yet  the  prudence,  economy,  and 
increasing  practice,  of  Mr.  Saurin,  soon  made  up 
ftc  deficiency,  and  abundantly  furnished  means  of 
domestic  comfort  and  honourable  independence. 
Within  a  very  few  years  after  his  marriage,  the 
lucommon  industry  and  great  talents  of  Mr.  Saurin 
became  conspicuous,  and  procured  for  him  the 
most  extensive  and  lucrative  business  which  the 
Xridi  Chancery  afforded. 

N  2  Among 
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Among  the  Irish  barristers,  it  has  been  tru^ 
observed,  there  exists,  perhaps,  much  too  stroogi 
passion  for  obtaining  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  ear 
deavouring  to  rise  rather  by  their  political  than  hf 
their  professional  labours.  Mr.  Saurin  has  new* 
been  affected  with  this  kind  of  spurious  ambitioK 
Since  he  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  he  has  oftea, 
been  solicited  to  accept  a  seat  in  parliament,  aat 
support  with  his  powers  a  government,  whicb^^il^ 
many  years  back,  appears  to  have  Wanted  all  M 
talent,  as  well  as  all  the  influence,  they  cooil 
collect,  to  keep  them  afloat.  He  resisted  fio» 
solicitations,  and  has  preferred  the  tranquil  ecgojf^ 
ments  of  domestic  life,  uninterrupted  by  the  c» 
tention  of  political  struggles,  to  the  enoiolunicolf 
and  rank  of  high  office,  and  to  the  still  more  ph* 
sible  and  imposing  rewards  of  popularity.  Thoa^ 
the  Irish  government  found  themselves  unable 
enlist  Mr.  Saurin  among  their  active  and  p•^ 
liamentary  partizans,  they  nevertheless  conlSsiVti 
to  pay  him  the  respect  which  they  conceived  to 
be  due  to  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  In  the  i 
ministration  of  Lord  Camden,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  patent  of  pfecedence,  which  gives  him 
right  of  pre-audience  in  the  courts  immediatd^ 
after  his  Majesty's  prime-sergeant.  This  was  i 
deed  but  a  just  token  of  respect  for  the  alacri^ 
and  zeal  with  which  he  promoted  the  plan  fcf 
forming  a  military  corps  from  among  the  memW 
of  the  Irish  bar,  shortly  previous  to  the  first 
tempt  of  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  ^ 
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which  an  example  was  set  to  the  rest  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country,  which  has  been  followed 
with  so  much  promptness,  and  has  produced  the 
salvation  of  the  state.  Of  that  corps  Mr,  Saurin 
was  elected,  and  still  continues,  first  captain ;  and 
on  its  interests  and  discipline  he  bestows  the  most 
unremitted  attention. 

I^  was  ik>t,  however,  till  the  project  of  an  union 
between  the  two  countries  was  taken  up  by  the 
administration,  that  they  seriously  set  about  procu- 
ring the  sanction  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Saurin. 
To  obtain  his  support,  in  that  measure  particularly, 
they  shewed  the  most  solicitous  anxiety  5  probably 
because  they  knew  or  believed  that  the  opinion  of 
that  gentleman  would  have  great  weight  in  regu- 
lating the  opinion  of  the  Irish  bar,  who  were 
known  to  think  so  highly  of  his  integrity  and  his 
talents.  If  it  were  with  that  view  they  wished  to 
secure  his  support,  they  appear  to  have  acted  pru- 
dently; for,  to  the  almost-unanimous  opposition  of 
the  bar,  an  unanimity  greatly  owing  to  the  exam- 
ple, the  influence,  and  the  reasoning,  of  Mr.  Sau- 
rin, the  first  defeat  of  that  measure  may  be  fairly 
attributed. 

On  that  important  occasion,  it  is  said,  with  great 
confidence,  that  administration  offered  to  Mr.  Sau- 
rin not  only  the  prime-sergeantcy,  when  it  should 
become  vacant,  but  the  place  of  attorney-general 
on  the  next  promotion.  This  offer,  Mr.  Saurin  is 
^d  to  have  declined;  and  it  is  also  stated,  that 
he  was  then  offered  the  reversion  of  the  Chancery. 

N  3  Instead, 
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Instead,  however,  of  accepting  these  munificent 
offers,  for  which  he  was  to  advise  and  promote  fbi 
surrender  of  the  constitution  and  independence  oi 
his  country,  Mr.  Saurin  suggested  to  some  of  his 
brethren  at  the  bar  the  necessity  of  calling  a  meet- 
ing of  the  barristers  to  consider  the  question  oi 
Union,  which,  as  it  had  now  been  officially  an^ 
nounced,  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment in  the  ensuing  session.  A  requisition  wa$ 
accordingly  signed  by  a  number  of  the  most  emi- 
nent characters  in  the  profession,  and  among  them 
Mr.  Saurin,  desiring  a  full  meeting  of  th^  bar^  on 
a  certain  day,  to  declare  their  sense  respecting  the 
agitation  of  that  momentous  subject.  The  meet- 
ing was  accordingly  held  and  most  numerously  at- 
tended. Mr.  Saurin  opened  the  business  of  the 
meeting  in  a  speech,  not  long,  but  marked  by  that 
ingenious  address  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
him.  In  this  speech,  he  shortly  and  forcibly  stated 
or  insinuated  almost  every  argument  which  ha^ 
been  urged  against  an  union,  and  concluded^  by  3 
resolution,  declaring  it  unwise  and  unnecessary,  at 
that  time,  to  agitate  the  question.  A  long  discus- 
sion followed,  which  terminated  in  a  division,  on 
which  there  appeared  a  vast  majority  in  support  oi 
Mr.  Saurin's  resolution.  The  exertions  of  the  bafj 
against  the  measure,  led  as  they  were  by  Mr,  Sau- 
rin, did  not  terminate  in  that  effort.  A  swarm  ol 
energetic  well-written  pamphlets,  from  the  leading 
members  of  the  profession,  for  some  months  after- 
wards continued  to  enlighten  and  animate  th< 
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public  mind  on  that  subject,  and  a  periodical  pa- 
per, called  the  Anti-union,  confined  exclusively 
to  that  topic,  and  written  with  much  zeal,  much 
information,  and   great  talent,  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  confirm  the  public,  and,  perhaps, 
the  Commons  themselves,  in  their  reprobation  of 
a  legislative   union.     This  paper  was  conducted 
and  supported  by  four  or  five  barristers,  the  inti- 
mate friends  of  Mr.  Saurin,  and  guided  in  their 
management  of  it  chiefly  by  him,  though,  from 
the  pressure  of  professional  business,  he  was  him- 
self unable  to  fill  many  of  its  pages. 

His  conduct,  on  this  great  occasion,  made  Mr. 
Saurin  more  than  ever  a  favourite  with  the  public, 
and,  of  his  own  profession,   made  him  almost  the 
idol.     A  meeting  of  the  bar  was  again  summoned, 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  to  the  public  the  esti- 
mation in  which  his  brethren  held  his  character  and 
bis  services  to  them  and   to  the  country.     The 
meeting  came  to  resolutions  which  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  flattering  to  him,  and  which 
were  certainly  founded  in  justice.     At  present, 
Mr.  Saurin  continues  to  sustain  the  high  character 
which  he  thus  acquired   by'  private   and  public 
virtue.     He  continues  still  to  confine  himself  to 
his  professional  avocations,  beyond  which' he  step- 
ped only  on  the  single  and  most  important  occa- 
sion, when  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country  appeared  to  him  to  be  assailed.     If  any 
change  have  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  re- 
spectmg  that  momentous  subject,  Mr.  Saurin  yet 
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remains  unchanged;  and  it  is  some  argumenl: 
against  a  legislative  union,  that  a  man,  acknow- 
ledged one  of  the  most  loyal,  the  most  prudent, 
the  most  sagacious,  and  one  the  most  learned  in 
the  constitution,  has  ever  been,  and  remains,  the 
decided  and  zealous  opponent  of  that  measure. 

Mr.  Saurin  is  low  in  stature  ;  his  countenance  is 
characteristic  of  French  origin ;  and,  if  the  phy- 
siognomist be  not  rather  influenced  by  what  he 
knows  a  priori  of  the  man,  than  by  what  he  infers 
only  from  the  visage  of  his  subject,  it  bespeaks 
strongly  a  cool  and  sound  judgement,  a  sagacious 
understanding,  and  a  good  heart.     He  is  said  to 
make  considerably  more  in  his  profession  than  any 
other  man  at  the  Irish  bar.     There  appears,  how- 
ever, no  obvious  or  shining  excellence  in  his  man- 
ner of  discharging  his  forensic  duties.     His  diction 
is  plain,  but  correct ;  his  manner  cool,  disquisi- 
tional, and  quite  unimpassioned.     His  great  me- 
rit as  a  bar-orator  consists  in  the  ingenuity  of  his 
statements,    his  colouring,    his  selection  of  facts, 
and  his  judicious  arrangement  of  matter.     He  pos- 
sesses a  very  strong  memory,    sound  judgement, 
great  legal  knowledge,  the  result  of  laborious  and 
early  reading,  and  he  is,  above  all,  characterized 
for  a  degree   of  attention  to  business,  to  which 
even  a  young  and  a  poor  man  is  seldom  found  to 
submit. 

W. 
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(communicated    by    MR.  THOMAS    BUSBY.) 

THIS  gentleman,  whose  professional  celebrity- 
was  so  early  acquired,  and  which  has  been  so  long 
and  so  deservedly  maintained,  received  his  mu- 
sical education  at  the  Chapel-Royal,  St.  Jameses, 
partly  under  the  late  Mr.  Gates,  and  partly  under 
his  successor  Dr.  Nares. 

TTie  strong  indications  he  evinced,  even  in  in- 
fancy, of  a  genius  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
tuneful  science,  determined  his  parents  to  yield  to 
the  bias  of  nature,  by  placing  him  in  some  re- 
spectable harmonic  seminary.  The  inviting  pro- 
spect of  future  patronage,  from  the  late  princesses 
Amelia  and  Caroline,  was  at  the  same  time  an 
additional  inducement  with  them  to  give  the  fullest 
scope  in  their  power  to  that  impulse  of  genius, 
which,  under  skilful  masters,  could  not  but  be 
productive  of  future  honour  and  emolument  to  its 
possessor;  and,  at  the  express  desire  of  those 
illustrious  personages,  he  was,  at  the  usual  age  of 
admission,  placed  in  the  King's  Chapel.  His  ar- 
dent perseverance  in  study  daily  aflforded  the  most 
convincing  proofs  that  music  was  the  science? 
for  which  nature  had  designed  him,  and  justified 
the  choice  his  parents  had  made. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Gates  and  Dr.  Nares  were  masters  of  re- 
spectable abilities,  and  consequently  knew  how  to 
appreciate  and  Encourage  dawning  talents.  The 
former  of  these  gentlemen  was,  indeed,  so  partial 
to  his  assiduous  and  promising  pupil,  that  he  con- 
stantly distinguished  him  by  marks  of  his  particu- 
lar favour,  and  at  his  death  left  him  a  legacy. 
From  industry,  combined  with  real  genius,  result- 
ed that  rapid  progress  which  at  once  rewards  and 
propels  the  aspiring  student ;  and  young  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, before  he  had  reached  manhood, 'rendered 
himself,  by  his  taste  and  science,  an  ornament  to 
the  profession  to  which  the  future  study  of  his  life 
was  to  be  devoted. 

About  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Beard,  of  vocal  cele- 
brity, and  ^t  that  time  one  of  the  managers  of  Co- 
vent-Garden  Theatre,  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Arnold,  and  was  so  sensible  of  his  extraordi- 
ry  merit,  as  to  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  ta- 
lents by  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  as  composer  to  that  house.  That  justly  ad- 
mired and  unaffected  imitator  of  nature  possessed 
all  that  simplicity  of  taste  and  chasteness  of  man- 
ner so  happily  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  efforts 
of  genuine  ability ;  and,  in  composing  for  such  a 
singer,  Mr.  Arnold  necessarily  adopted  that  strength 
and  purity  of  melody  calculated  to  touch  the 
heart,  and  to  which  most  of  the  nerveless  and 
unnatural  strains  of  later  days  do  not  seem  even  to 
pretend. 

True 
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True  genius,  like  the  eagle,  feels  its  power  of 
superior  flight,  and  disdains  the  track  of  medio- 
crity !     It  is,^  therefore,  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, after  his  success  with  the  Maid  of  the  Mill 
and  several,  other  compositions,   should   feel  the 
impulse  to  exert  his  talents  upon  an  oratorio.     The 
Cure  of   Saul,    written    by    the    late    Rev.   Dr. 
Brown,    offered  itself  to  his  contemplation;  and, 
in  the  year  1767,  he.  made  choice  of  that  excel- 
lent poem  for  his  first  effort  in  the  higher  style  of 
musical  composition.     In  this  attempt  he  so  hap- 
pily succeeded,  that  it  was  universally  allowed  to 
be  the  greatest  production  in  its  kind  since  the 
time  of  the  immortal  Handel.      Mr.  Arnold,  who 
had  never  suffered  his  private  interest  to  come  in 
competition  with  the  public  good,  generously  made 
a  present  of  this  work  to  the  Society  instituted  for 
the  Benefit  of  decayed  Musicians  and  their  Fami- 
lies ',  and  it  proved  to  that  society  a  most  valuable 
acquisition.     The  fund  had  greatly  sunk,  and  the 
receipts  of  their  annual  concerts  were  still  decrea-* 
sbg.       The   Cure    of   Saul,    however,    attracted 
crowded  audiences,  and  contributed  to  the  resto- 
ration of  that  success  and  prosperity  which  had 
formerly  marked  the  progress  of  that  highly  lauda- 
ble institution.      The   distinguished  honour  with 
which  Mr.  Arnold  had  acquitted  himself  in  the 
arduous  task  of  composing  an  oratorio  encouraged 
him  to  proceed ;  and  soon  after  gave  birth  to  a  se- 
cond production  of  .the  same  kind,  called  Abimi- 
lech,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  Resurrection 

sind 
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and  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  latter  three  of  these 
oratorios  were,  during  several  successive  Lents, 
performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  Covent-Gjirden  Theatre,  under  his  own  ma- 
nagement and  direction.  His  first  enterprise  was 
in  the  Haymarket,  at  play-house  prices,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  Little 
Theatre.  But  the  second  speculation  was  not 
equally  favourable.  The  plan  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded was  certainly  judicious ;  and,  had  he  not 
been  opposed  by  a  powerful  court-interest  at  Dru- 
ry-Lane,  must  have  answered  his  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  but,  from  that  opposition,  together 
with  his  enormous  expenses,  and  other  unforeseen 
causes,  it  proved  an  unfortunate  adventure.  About 
the  time  that  he  wrote  the  Resurrection,  he  com- 
posed and  published  in  score  four  sets  of  Vauxhall 
songs,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  uncommonly 
sweet  in  their  melodies,,  and  in  their  accompani- 
ments display  much  richness  of  taste,  aided  by  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  characters  and 
powers  of  the  various  instruments.  Of  all  his 
oratorios,  the  Prodigal  Son  reflects  the  greatest 
portion  of  honour  on  his  talents  and  judgement. 
It  is,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  in  a 
manly  and  noble  style,  and  exhibits  much  of  that 
greatness  and  sublimity  of  mind  indispensable  to 
tlic  production  of  oratorial  composition.  It  formed 
a  splendid  addition  to  that  laurel  he  had  already  so 
fairly  earned,  and  gave  him  an  indisputable  station 
in  that  rank  of  composers  which  only  true  genius, 

cultivated 
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cultivated  by  profound  science,  can  ever  hope  to 
attain.  The  feme  of  this  sacred  drama  v^as  so  high, 
that,  when,  in  1773,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  in-* 
stal  the  late  Lord  North  chancelldr  of  the  universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  the  stewards,  appointed  to  conduct 
the  musical  department  of  the  ceremony,  applied 
to  the  composer  of  the  Prodigal  Son  for  permission 
to  perform  that  oratorio  on  the  solenm  occasion. 
Mn  Arnold's  ready  and  polite  acquiescence  with 
this  request  procured  him  the  offer  of  an  honorary 
degree  in  the  theatre ;  but,  conscious  of  his  own 
scientific  qualifications,  he  preferred  the  academi- 
cal mode ;  and,  conformably  to  the  statutes  of  the 
university,  received  it  in  the  school-room,  where 
he  performed,  as  an  exercise,  Hughes's  poem  on 
die  Power  of  Music.  On  such  occasions,  it  is 
asual  for  the  musical  professor  of  the  university  to 
examine  the  exercise  of  the  candidate ;  but  Dr. 
William  Ebyes,  then  the  professor  of  Oxford,  re- 
turned Mr.  Arnold  his  score  unopened,  saying;, 
"  Sir,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  scrutinize  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  author  of  the  Prodigal  Son." 

In  the  year  1771,  Dr.  Arnold  married  Miss  Na- 
pier, daughter  of  Archibald  Napier,  Doctor  in 
Physic,  wuth  which  lady  he  received  a  handsome 
fortime.  About  the  same  year,  he  purchased, 
of  Mr.  Pinto,  Marybone-Gardens,  then  the 
much-frequented  scene  of  gaiety  and  fashion. 
For  the  better  entertainment  of  the  public,  the 
Doctor  furnished  the  gardens  with  a  scenic  stage, 
and  composed  and  performed  some  excellent  bur- 
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lettas,  which  were  most  favourably  received* 
These  short,  but  pleasing,  pieces,  while  they  e- 
vinced  his  versatile  powers  as  a  composer,  assisted 
to  display  the  vocal  abilities  of  Miss  Harper,  (now 
Mrs.  Bannister,)  Miss  Catley,  Miss  Brown,  (after* 
wards  Mrs.  Cargil,)  Mrs.  Barthelemon,  Mr.  Charles 
Bannister,  Mr.  Reinhold^  and  many  other  re- 
spectable and  well-known  London  performers. 
Ever  anxious  to  merit  that  attention  and  encourage- 
ment with  which  the  public  distinguished  his  ex- 
ertions to  gratify  the  general  taste.  Dr.  Arnold,  at 
a  very  great  expense,  engaged,  for  the  use  of  the 
gardens,  the  assistance  of  that  ingenious  artist, 
Signor  Torre,  whose  fire-works  excited  the  adnii-* 
ration  of  all  who  witnessed  their  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence; and  whose  representation  of  the  Cave 
of  Vulcan  was  allowed  by  all  connoisseurs  in  the 
art  to  be  the  most  striking  and  stupendous  per- 
formance ever  exhibited  in  this  country.  In  1776, 
tho  lease  of  the  gardens  expired;  and  that  delight- 
ful sjx>t.  to  which  the  votaries  of  taste  and  innocent 
j)loasuro  had  so  long  resorted,  was,  by  the  proprie- 
tors, lot  to  \^rious  builders,  and  soon  after  con- 
\crtv\l  into  an  mtegral  part  of  the  metropolis. 

When  Mr.  Beard,  after  many  years  of  merito- 
iJvHis  public  sconce,  retired  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
\\xlJv\utK\l  ct^mpetency,  the  late  Mr.  George 
\.Vlnw\^  Kvumo  his  successor,  as  one  of  the  mana- 
5vM^  v^f  CVvcnt-Carden  Theatre.  The  classical  and 
\U>v<io\inHtu^g  mind  of  this  gentleman  and  scholar 
K-^U  AtxU  acknowledged  the  sterling  abilities  of  Dr. 
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Arnold ;  and  he  was  desirous  to  retain  so  valuable 
an  acquisition  to  the  house.  The  place  of  com- 
poser to  his  theatre  could  not  be  better  occupied 
than  by  a  master  whose  merit  the  town  had  already 
so  strongly  -stamped  with  the  sanction  of  its  ap- 
probation. 

About  the  year  1776,  the  English  Aristophanes 
quitted  the  stage,  and  Mr.  Colman,  having  suffi- 
dent  interest  to  procure  the  continuance  of  the 
patent,  purchased  the  Haymarket-Theatre.  Un- 
willing to  lose  the  tributary  service  of  those  talents, 
bjr  which  he  had  already  so  greatly  profited,  he 
engaged  Dr.  Arnold  to  conduct  the  musical  depart- 
ment in  his  new  concern.  This  situation  the  Doctor 
still  continues  to  fill  with  honour  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  the  proprietors. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Nares,  which  hap- 
pened early  in  the  year  1783,  Dr.  Arnold  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  as  organist  and  composer  to 
his  Majesty^s  Chapel  at  St.  James's,  to  which  ho- 
nourable office  he  was  sworn  in  on  March  the  1  st 
.  of  Ae  same  year ;  and,  at  the  grand  performances 
of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  at  Westmin- 
rter-Abbey,  the  first  of  which  took  place  in  1784>, 
the  Doctor  was  appointed  one  of  the  sub-directors 
of  that  celebrity,  and  presented  with  a  medal 
which  his  Majesty  has  permitted  the  sub-directors 
to  wear  at  all  times,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation 
of  thdr  conduct  on  that  great  and  magnificent  oc- 
casion. In  the  year  1786,  Dr.  Arnold  projected 
I  aad  entered  upon  tht  plan  of  publishing  an  urn- 
form 
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fonn  edition  of  the  whole  of  Handers  works ;  and 
proceeded  m  this  arduous  undertaking  to  the  hun- 
dred and  eighteenth  number,  going  through  all  hi^ 
productions,  except  his  Italian  operas.     He  also^. 
at  the  same  time,  published  four  volumes  of  cathe — 
dral  music,  forming  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Boyce'^ 
great  and  well-known  work.     Three  of  the  vo — 
lumes  ^re  in  score  for  the  voices,  and  one  for  th^? 
organ. 

In  November,  1789,    it  was  resolved,   by  thc^r 
subscribers  to  the  Academy  of  Antient  Music,  to^ 
place  their  performances  more  fully  under  the  di-^ 
rection  of  some  professional  gentleman  of  emi- 
nence.    On  this  occasion.  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Cooke, 
and  Dr.  Dupuis,  were  severally  nominated  candi- 
dates, when  Dr.  Arnold  was  elected  by  a  great 
majority,  and  invested  with  the  entire  direction  and 
management  of  the   orchestra,    the   authority  of 
hiring  of  instruments,   engaging  performers,   and 
of  doing  whatever  else    related    to  the   concert ; 
the  committee   pledging   itself  to   indemnify  the 
conductor  for  all  expenses.     The  management  of 
this  respectable  institution  has,  since   that  time, 
continued  in  the  Doctor's  hands,  with  the  highest 
credit  to  himself,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  academicians  and  subscribers. 

At  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Cooke,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1793,  the  real  merit  and  high 
reputation  of  Dr.  Arnold  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Dr. 
Horsley,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  West- 
minster. 
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mipsteir.  The  bishop,  casting  his  eye  around  for 
a  meritorious  object,  naturally  fixed  on  Dr.  Ar- 
nold; and  I  have  it  from  the  Doctor  himself,  that 
his  appointment  was  unsolicited,  and  performed  on 
fte  part  of  the  worthy  prelate  "  in  the  handsomest 
manner  possible/* 

In  1796,  the  Doctor  was  applied  to,  to  succeed 
fte  late  Dr.  Philip  Hayes  as  conductor  of  the  an- 
nual performances  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  Feast  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy;  in  which  situation  he  has 
well  wipported  his  high  professional  character. 

Dr.  Arnold  bas  had  five  children,  of  which,  two 
daughters  and  one  son  are  now  living.  His  eldest 
datrghter  was  lately  married  to  Mr.  Rose,  a  gen- 
tleman engaged  in  mercantile  business.  The  se- 
oond  is  unmarried.  Mr.  Samuel  Arnold  inherits  all 
that  intellectual  pre-eminence  which  has  so  long 
distinguished  his  father.  He  is  the  author  of  se- 
wal  musical  dramas,  most  of  which  have  been  flat- 
teringly received  ;  and  he  has  written  an  excellent 
novel,  entitled  "  The  Creole."  But  the  circum- 
stance the  most  worthy  of  remark  is,  the  rapid  and 
extraordinary  progress  he  has  made  in  the  profes- 
sion he  has  lately  assumed.  Scarcely  a  twelve- 
month has  elapsed  since  he  commenced  portrait- 
painter;  and,  in  the  last  exhibition  at  Somerset- 
House,  the  public  were  presented  with  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  Ayrton  from  his  pencil.  But  at  this  the 
reader  will  be  less  surprised,  when  told,  that  that 
excellent  artist,  Mr.  Beachey,  on  examining  Mr. 
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Arnold's  first  effort  in  this  way,    declared  that 
he  never  before  saw  such  ?i  first  picture. 

It  is  a  truth  highly  honourable  to  Dr.  Arnold, 
that  the  exercise  of  his  professional  talents  has 
never  been  entirely  confined  to  the  public  amuse- 
ment and  his  own  private  emolument.  The  pros- 
perity of  those  numerous  charities  which  distin- 
guish this  country,  and  reflect  so  much  honour  oh 
their  several  founders,  has  engrossed  much  of  his 
attention ;  and  many  a  handsome  collection  has,  in 
a  great  measure,  been  derived  from  his  voluntary 
and  gratuitous  assistance.  By  the  kindly  aid  of 
that  science  which  some  consider  as  trivial,  or  as  an 
useless  luxurv,  and  only  calculated  to  excite  the 
looser  passions,  he  has  succoured  the  most  phi- 
lanthropic and  noble  institutions,  and  contributed 
to  "  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked." 

Ever)-  one,  who  has  the  pleasure  of  the  Doctored 
acquaintiUKC,  will  acknowledge,  that,  independent- 
ly of  his  professional  excellencies,  he  possesses  many 
qualities  which  claim  the  esteem  of  society.  His. 
grnius  and  science  have,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
cun^l  him  a  great  number  of  friends;  and  his- 
social  and  amiable  disposition  has  always  pre- 
sorvoil  them.  His  conversation  is  open,  pleasant, 
luul  unatFocted ;  his  heart  is  framed  to  feel  for  the 
tUstivsscs  of  others;  and  his  sincerity  in  friendship 
is  universally  known. 

His  works  arc  voluminous,  as  will  be  seen  by 
iho  following  catalogue : 

ORA- 
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ORATORIOS. 

The  Cure  of  Saul.  The  Resurrection. 

Abimelech.  The  Prodigal  Son. 

ODES. 
Tic  Jesuit.  To  Music. 

To  the  Haymakers.  To  Night 

On  the  Queen's  Birth-Day,  To  Humanity. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Birth-Day.         On  Shakspeare. 

SERENATAS. 
Hercules  and  Omphalc.  Theseus  and  Peleus. 

Apollo. 


TkMudof  theMiU. 

AOaunond* 

April-Day. 

Tlie  Castle  of  Andalusia, 

Lillqmt. 

Tkc  Son-in-Law. 

•Tkc  Weather- Cock. 

Sttfluner  Amusement. 

Tkc  Agreeable  Surprise. 

Tk  Dead  Alive. 

JqEns  Caesar. 

Tkc  saver  Tankard. 

TnicBlue. 

The  Spanish  Barber. 

The  Blind  Man. 

Tom  Jones. 

Tie  Prince  of  Arragon. 

iVo  to  One. 

Twk  and  no  Tork. 

The  Siege  of  Curzola. 

Ifikle  and  Yarico. 

The  Battle  of  Hexham. 

Oretna-Green. 


OPERAS. 

Fire  and  Water. 
Hunt  the  Sh'pper. 
The  Wedding-Night. 
The  Baron. 

The  Female  Dramatist. 
The  Garland. 
Surrender  of  Calais. 
The  Mountaineers. 
The  Shipwreck. 
Auld  Robin  Gray. 
Apollo  turned  Stroller.  f 

Who  pays  the  Reckoning  ? 
The  Portrait. 
Peeping  Tom. 
The  Enraged  Musician. 
Arthur. 
New  Spain. 

Throw  Physic  to  the  Dogs. 
Children  in  the  Wood. 
Cambro-Britons. 
Italian  Monk. 
False  and  True. 
The  Hovel. 
O  2  BUR. 
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BURLETTAS. 

The  Magnet.  Don  Quixote. 

The  Cure  for  DoUge. 

i 
Overtures,  Concertos,  Trios,  Canzonets,  Single  Songs,  Catchw, 
Glees,  and  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord  or  PianOrForte* 

IN     MANUSCRIPT. 

Various  Services  and  Anthems  composed  for  public  Charities,  and 

for  the  immediate  Use  of  his  Majesty's  Chapels. 


ADMIRAL  LORD  BRIDPORT. 

THIS  veteran  officer  was  the  son  of  the  late 
vicar  of  Thomcombe,  in  Devonshire,  and  the 
vounffer  brother  of  Lord  Hood,  a  memoir  of  whom 
appeared  in  our  former  volume.  He  received,  we 
believe,  his  principal  education  under  the  immedi- 
ate eye  of  his  parent. 

Lord  Bridport  entered  early  into  the  naval  ser- 
vice ;  and,  havmg  only  his  own  merit  and  diligence 
to  trust  to,  in  respect  to  his  future  prosj>ects,  his 
subsequent  eminence  forms  the  highest  panegyric 
on  his  character. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1746,  he  was  made  » 
lieutenant^  and,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1756,  wa^ 
promoted  to  he  post-captain  of  the  Prince  Georgi^^ 
of  90  guns.  In  1757,  he  was  appointed  to  tfi^ 
Antelope,  of  50  guns;  and,  being  on  a  cruise  is^ 
the  month  of  May,  on  the  coast  of  France,  he  feU 
iu  with  the  Aquilon,  a  French  frigate,  of  .48  guri^ 
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and  450  men.  After  a  running  fight  of  two  hours. 
Captain  Hood  drove  her  on  the  rocks  in  Audieme- 
Bay,  where  she  was  totally  lost.  The  enemy  had 
thirty  men  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  An- 
telope had  three  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded.* 

In  1758,  Captain  Hood  served  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  board  the  St.  George,  of  90  guns,  com- 
manded by  Rear-Admiral  Saunders,  part  of  the 
fleet  under  the   command  of  Admiral  Osborne. 
He  was  present  on  the  28th  of  Februaiy,  when 
the  French  admiral  Du  Q,uesne,  in  attempting  to  re- 
inforce De  la  Clue,  was  blocked  up  in  the  harbour 
of  Carthagena.     Captain  Hood  returned  from  the 
Mediterranean  with  Rear-Admiral  Saunders,  and 
arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  5th  of  July.     Soon  after 
his  arrival,  he   was   appointed  to  command  the 
Minerva  frigate,  of  32  guns.     During  the  greater 
part  of  1759,  he  served  under  Commodore  Duff, 
who  was  employed  to  block  up  the  French  trans- 
ports in  the  Morbian.     Captain  Hood  also  cap- 
tured the  Ecureuil,  a  Bayonne  privateer,  of  14  guns 
and    122  men;  but  he  did  not  obtain  any  fresh 
addition  of  laurels  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1761.  On  the  23d  of  January  of  that  year,  cruizing 
near  Cape  Pinas,  which  bore  S.  by  E.  thirty  leagues, 

•  During  this  action,  a  midshipman,  of  the  name  of  Murray, 
lud  both  his  legs  shot  away.  He  was  immediately  carried  down 
to  the  surgeon;  but,  whilst  his  wounds  were  dressing,  hearing 
three  cheers  from  the  crew,  and  concluding  the  enemy's  ship  had 
struck,  the  ebbing  spirit  of  his  life  instantly  rallied ;  and,  waving 
his  hand  in  triumph,  the  gallant  youth  expired ! 

O  3  a 
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a  large  sail  was  discerned  from  the  Minerva  soon 
after  day-break.     Captain  Hood  immediately  gave 
orders  to  chase.    His  antagonist  was  the  Warwick, 
an  old  English   ship,  pierced  for  60  guns,   and 
mounting  34,  commanded  by  M.  Le  Verger  de 
Belair.     Her  crew  amounted  to  about  three  hun- 
dred men,  including  a  company  of  soldiers,  which 
were  destined  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Pondi- 
cherry.     It  was  past  ten  before  the  Minerva  came 
up  with  her 5  when  Captain  Hood,  notwithstanding 
his  inferiority,  ran  alongside,  and  began  the  en- 
gagement.    The   fire  on  both  sides  was  terrible: 
"  At  eleven,*  her  main  and  fore-top  mast  went 
away,  and  soon  after  she  came  on  board  us  on  the 
starboard  bow,  and  then  fell  alongside ;  but  the  sea 
soon    parted    us,    when   the   enemy    fell    astern. 
About  a  quarter  after  eleven,   the  Minerva's  bow- 
sprit went  away,  and  the  fore-mast  soon  followed 
it:  these  were  very  unfortunate  accidents,   and  I 
almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  attack  the  enemy 
again.    However,  I  cut  the  wreck  away  as  soon  as 
possible;  and,  about  one  o'clock,  cleared  the  ship 
of  it,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  and  the  sheet- 
anchor.     I  then  wore  the  ship,  and  stood  for  the 
enemy,  who  was  about  three  leagues  to  leeward  of 
mo.      At  four  o'clock,   I  came  up  close  to  the 
enemy,  and  renewed  the  attack.     About  a  quarter 
before  live  she  struck ;  when  I  found  she  had  four- 
teen killed,  and  thirty-two  wounded.  Our  numbers 

•  Captain  Hood's  Letter  to  Government. 

are. 
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VC,  the  boatswain  and  thirteen  killed,  and  the 
gunner  and  thirty-three  wounded:  the  former  and 
two  seamen  died  on  the  27th.  I  have  given  my 
thanks  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  for  their  firm  and  spirited  behaviour;  and  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  acquainting  their  lordships 
with  it.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  main-mast  of  the 
Minerva  went  away;  at  eleven,  the  mizen-mast 
followed  it." 

Captain  Hood  rose,  by  this  gallant  action,  high 
in  the  estimation  of  his  Sovereign  and  the  public. 
It  gave  celebrity  to  his  character,  and  placed  his 
merit  as  an  officer  above  the  common  level.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  appointed,  in  August,  1761, 
to  command  part  of  the  squadron  destined  to  con- 
vey the  present  queen  to  England.  After  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  he  obtained  a  guard-ship 
at  Portsmouth;  and,  in  1766,  soon  after  the  usual 
period  of  his  command  had  elapsed,  succeeded  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  as  the  treasurer  of  Greenwich- 
Hospital. 

On  the  prospect  of  hostilities  with  France,  he 
sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the  8th  of  June,  1778, 
in  the  Robust,  of  74  guns,  being  part  of  the  grand 
Channel  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Kep- 
pel.  On  the  28th,  they  returned  into  port,  with 
the  French  frigates  Pallas  and  Licdrne,  which  had 
been  captured;  and  they  sailed  again  on  Friday, 
the  loth  of  July.  The  Brest  fleet,  consisting  of 
thirty-two  sail,  five  frigates,  and  five  gondolas,  had 
also  in  the  interim  put  to  sea.     After  some  days 

O  4  spent 
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spent  in  manoeuvTing,  the  action  between  the  t\fo 
fleets  commenced  off  Ushant  on  the  27th  of  July. 
The  winds  were  constantly  in  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W. 
sometimes  blowing  strong,  and  the  French  fleet, 
being  always  to  windward,  kept  aloof.   The  French 
began  their  fire  on  the  27th  upon  the  headmost  of 
Vice-Admiral  Harland's  division;    and    the   two 
fleets,  being  on  different  tacks,  passed  very  near 
each  other,  engaging  sharply  along  the  whole  HUe. 
Towards  the  close  of  day,  the  enemy  formed  their 
fleet  again ;  a  proceeding  which  Admiral  Keppel 
did  not  prevent,  as  he  conceived  they  meant  hand- 
somely to  meet  him  the  next  morning.     He  wds, 
however,  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  as  they 
took  the  advantage  of  the  night,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing m.oming,  were  out  of  sight.  Captain  Hood  Was 
stationed  in  the  line,  in  the  blue  division,  as  second 
to  its  admiral.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser.     The  Robust,  ott 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  had  been  ordered  with 
ether  ships,  by  signal  from  the  Victory,  to  chase 
to  windwaai;  and,  during  the  subsequent  action, 
she  wns  rather  severely  handled  by  the   enemy. 
A  lar^o  shot  wont   through  the  main-mast,  two 
ihrv^ugh  the  K>re-mast,  two  struck  the  bowsprit, 
and  one  slightly  wounded  the  mizen-mast.     The 
main-topmast  was  shot  in  two  or  three  places; 
iho  Kuiiu-topsail-yard  shot  away;  the  fore-topgal- 
luRi-:v,ast  shot  in   two;  the  mizen-yard  received 
two  sb*'^,  and  besides  she  had  received  about  four- 
icon   shot  under  water,  one  of  which,   being  a 
fortv-oijihi  pounder,  rendered  the  situation  of  the 
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crew  dangerous ;  and  it  was  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  before   they  could   stop  the  leak.    The 
sails  of  the  Robust  were  much  cut;  most  of  the 
braces,  bowlines,  and  running  rigging,  with  many 
of  the  lower  and  topmast  yards,  and  two  of  the 
starboard  lower-deck  ports,  were  shot  away.     Not- 
withstanding, however,  that  his  ship  was  so  much 
dainaged,  she  was  fought  so  judiciously,  that  only 
five  men   were   killed   and   seventeen    wounded. 
Captain  Hood  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Spithead 
on  th€(  28th  of  October,  and  did  not  go  to  sea 
again  Until  he  obtained  an  admiral's  flag. 
•  The  subsequent  trials  of  the  two  commanders. 
Lord  Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  the  part 
taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Hood  on  the  occasion, 
drew  upon  him  much  popular  odium  at  the  time. 
He  was,  however,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1780, 
appointed  Rear- Admiral  of  the  White ;  and  having, 
in  1782,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Queen,  of 
90  guns,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  se- 
cond, or  larboard,  division  of  the  centre  squadron 
in  the  grand  fleet,  which  was  sent  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Howe  to  relieve  Gibraltar.     On  the 
19th  of  October,  Lord  Howe,  having  effected  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  took  the  advantage  of  a  fair 
^ind  to  re-pass  the  Streights.    He  was  followed  by 
4e  combined  fleet  of  the  enemy,   consisting  of 
fcrty-six  sail  of  the  line.     The  British  fleet  being 
formed  to  leeward   to  receive  them,  the  enemy 
^ere  left  to  take  the  distance  at  which  they  chose 
to  engage.    The  French  division  commenced  its 

cannonade 
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cannonade  about  sun-set  on  the  van  and  r^r^  the 
chief  attack  being  on  the  latter,  and  the  fire  was 
soon  commenced  along  th?  whole  line,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  and  with  little  effect.  It  was  re- 
turned occasionally  from  the  ships  of  the  British  fleet, 
as  the  nearer  approach  of  the  enemy  afforded  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  making  an  impression  upon 
them ;  but,  as  the  British  commander  had  no  orders 
to  risk  a  general  engagement,  he  kept  his  course  all 
niglit  in  full  sail,  and  thus  the  fleets  separated. 

The  year  following.  Rear- Admiral  Hood  was  cho- 
sen member  for  the  borough  of  Bridgewater,  and, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1788,  he  was  invested  with 
the  order  of  the  Bath.  At  the  time  of  the  appre- 
hended rupture  with  Spain,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1790,  Admiral  Hood's  flag  was  hoisted  on  board 
the  London,  of  98  guns.  On  the  4th  of  July,  he 
conunanded  the  van  division  of  Admiral  Barring- 
ton's  fleet  in  Torbay,  with  his  flag  on  board  the 
Victory,  of  KK^  guns. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  Sir  Alexander 
1  IchhI  was  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 
nuiins;  this  year,  his  flag  continued  on  board  the 
Ron  al  Cioorge,  with  a  command  under  Earl  Howe 
in  the  Channel  fleet.  On  the  famous  1st  of  June, 
:uul  on  the  preceding  days,  his  ship  was  particu- 
larly ilistir.guishcd.  She  commenced  the  action  on 
the  'JiUh  of  May,  and,  during  that  on  the  1st  of 
June,  was  exposed  to  an  incessant  cannonade. 
Sir  Alexander,  during  the  whole  of  this  action, 
dixsplayod  in  many  instances  his  great  skill  and  in- 
trepidity. 
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repidity.  The  foremast,  with  the  fore  and  main- 
x)p  mast,  of;  the  Royal  George,  were  shot  away, 
and  she  had  twenty  men  killed,  and  seventy-two 
wounded.  On  his  return,  he  was  presented  with 
the  gold  chain  and  medal,  with  the  other  flag-offi- 
cers and  captains  of  the  victorious  fleet,  and  was 
afterwards  created  Baron  Bridport. 

His  lordship  acquired  fresh  laurels,  oflFL'Orienti 
in  June,  1795,  in  an  engagement  between  the 
fleet  he  commanded  and  a  fleet  of  the  enemy.  By 
a  masterly  manoeuvre,  he  took,  in  this  affair,  ^three 
line-of-battle  ships. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1796,  Lord  Bridport  was 
made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  since  the  late 
Lord  Howe  finally  resigned  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  in  1797,  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
has  continued  to  hold  it  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  his  country. 

His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
West,  and  niece  to  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Cob- 
ham.  By  this  marriage  he  became  related  to  the 
Rtt  and  Lyttleton  families.  His  lady  dying  in  Sep- 
tember, 1782,  he  was  again  married,  on  the  26th 
rfjune,  1788,  to  Miss  Bray,  only  daughter  of 
fte  late  Tliomas  Bray,  Esq.  of  Edmonton. 

Lord  Bridport  first  learnt  the  principles  of  our 
naval  service  under  the  Admirals  Smith  and  Saun- 
ders. Those  persons,  who  have  served  under  his 
^nunand,  speak  of  him  as  their  father,  rather  than 
^ their  superior  officer.     His  name  will  certainly 

pass 
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pass  dovm  to  posterity  among  the  Howes,  th 
Rodneys,  the  Ansons,  the  RusseDs,  the  Kbkes 
the  Duncans,  and  the  illastrious  list  of  other  02' 
val  heroes,  who  have  contributed  to  raise  iim 
country  to  its  present  height  of  distinction  and 
glor)-. 

I. 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWN. 

THE  biography  of  an  eminent  statesman  miBt 
necessarily  be  peculiarly  interesting.  It  must  in  a 
great  degree  be  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
he  flourished.  It  must  record  the  events  whi<A 
owe  their  birth  to  his  counsels  or  his  authoritf* 
But  it  very  rarely  happens,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance., that  those  men,  whom  nature  has  qualSfed 
for  high  and  dignified  stations,  exhibit  in  their  per- 
sonal character  the  pure  and  amiable  afFectiofl% 
which,  while  they  embellish  their  private  Kvcs^ 
administer  health  and  consistency  to  their  public 
virtues. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  the  most  consi- 
dorable  and  enlightened  statesman  of  his  age,  i* 
descended  in  the  male-  line  from  the  house  of 
Fitstirorald.  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  first  Earl  of 
Kcrr\\  the  offspring  of  a  junior  branch  of  thff 
lAMUster  family,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  ce^ 
lobratcd  Sir  William  Petty,  Knt.  professor  of  anar 

touiy 
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tomjr  ia  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  who  was 
cue  of  the  founders  ahd  first  fellows  of  the  Royal 
.Society.* 

John  Fitzmaurice,  the  second  son  by  this  mar- 
riage, and  the  father  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
tansdown,  was  created  Eari;-  of  Shelburne, 
Viscount  Fitzmaurice,  and  Baron  Dunkerton,  in 
ibreland,  and  Baron  Wycombe,  in  Great  Britain, 
hj  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Second,  in  1753. 
The  subject  of  these  pages  was  created  Marquis 
df  Lansdown  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782. 
Habere  a  commission  in  the  Guards  early  in  life; 
wd,  during  the  seven-years  war,  served  in  Ger- 

•  Sir  Wiliiam  Petty,  the  son  of  Anthony  Petty,  a  clothier  at 
ismsty,  in  Hampshire,  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school 
tilery  and  went  to  Paris  to  study  anatomy.  In  1647,  he  obtained 
a  patent  from  the  parliament,  for  seventeen  years,  to  teach  the  art 
f  inliU  writing.  In  1 648,  he  acted  as  deputy  to  Dr.  Clayton, 
pnfesaor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
PliTsicj  and  was,  in  1651,  elected  professor  of  anatomy.  He' 
901  after  went  to  Ireland  as  physician  to  the  army;  and,  in  1654, 
entered  into  a  contract  for  regulating  the  admeasurement  of  for- 
fihcd  lands,  by  which  he  gained  a  considerable  sum.  He  was  also 
iffdnted  derk  of  the  council  in  that  kingdom.  He  improved  his 
Aftene.  very  much  by  the  purchase  of  soldiers'  debentures,  w.is 
iDBghted  by  .Charles  the  Second  in  1661,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
AHabers  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  invented,  soon  after,  a  dou- 
Ue-bottomed  ship,  which  was  tried  and  approved.  It  appears, 
fiom  Us  last  will,  that  he  estimated  his  real  estate  at  6,500/.  per 
aooiim;  his  personal  estate  at  about  45,000/.  and  the  improve- 
vents  of  Bis  Irish  property  at  4>ooo/.  per  annum.  He  left,  in  all, 
to  the  amount  of  15,000/.  a  year. —  A  prodigious  fortune  ac- 
quired from  so  small  a  beginning ! 

many 
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many  as  a  volunteer  under  the  present  Duke  of 
Brunswick.* 

His  lordship  was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  in 
May,  1761.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  aid-de^ 
camp  to  the  King,  and  his  military  has  since  kept 
pace  with  his  political  rank:  in  1763,  we  find  him 
raised  to  be  a  major-general;  in  1772,  a  lieutenant- 
gonoral;  and,  in  1783,  he  became  a  general  in  the 
British  army. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  early  acquaintance; 
he  had  culti\-ated  with  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham> 
that  he  became  attached  to  the  party  of  that  great 
statesman;  an  attachment  no  less  creditable  to 
their  talents  and  integrity,  than  useful  and  ho- 
nourable to  their  country.  He  was  sworn  first 
I  .orvi  of  Trade  and  a  Privy-Counsellor  on  the  16th 
of  April.  ITtv-,  the  day  on  which  Lord  Bute's  ad; 
nv»n;sira;;on  gave  way  to  that  of  Mr.  George  Gren- 

iV,  the  i^Oth  of  July,  1766,  he  was  appointed, 
r*.  Mr,  l^r!*>  admmistration,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
pr:,x;:v%l  secretaries  of  state,  upon  the  resignation 
of  il.v  Ouko  of  Richmond.  He  immediately  took 
:in  c*roient  part  in  the  administration,  at  that  time 
vu  r.^nunatt^l  Lonl  Chatham's  Ministry,  the  osten- 
.vl^'.x^   head  of  which  was  the  present  Duke  of 

•  Ac  Af  bcule  of  Caropcn,  and  on  othci:  occasions,  his  lord* 
.  *  ,^  Kji^  e\  Jactxl  great  personal  courage.  This  quality  afterwards 
x-t\v>i  iuw  *l«««  in  17S1,  he  was  constrained  to  fight  a  duel  with 
^-^.j^.^;  FallciCVknt  fw  words  spoken  in  his  place  in  parlian.ent. 

Grafton. 
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Grafton.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  however,  who 
held  the  office  of  Lord  Privy-Seal,  was  known  to 
be  the  actual  director  of  its  counsels.  During 
this  period,  the  late  venerable  and  respected  Cam- 
den held  the  great  seal,  the  first  Earl  of  Northing- 
ton  was  president  of  the  privy-council,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Granby  had  the  command  of  the  ar- 
mjr.  Tlie  executive  power  was  never  wielded  by 
men  who  possessed  more  ability  and  indepen- 
dence; but  they  had  to  encounter  the  extensive  in- 
fluence of  the  Rockingham  party  whom  they  had 
displaced.  That  party  had  acquired  popularity 
km  the  repeal  of  the  StamprAct  and  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  and  confidence  to  America ;  they 
had  avowed  themselves  the  determined  enemies 
of  favouritism  and  secret  influence,  at  that  time 
held  in  universal  dread  and  detestation ;  and,  as 
it  was  notorious  that  Lord  Bute,  who  had  retired 
feom  power  in  1763,  still  preserved  his  influence 
over  the  party  who  succeeded  him  under  Mn 
George  Grcnville,  the  nation  was  naturally  dispo- 
sed to  suspect  that  the  new  administration  was  sub- 
ject to  the  same  control.  The  event  justified  these 
fears;  for,  notwithstanding  the  professed  indepen- 
dence of  the  ministry,  and  their  aversion  to  the 
schemes  and  measures  of  what  was  denominated 
the  Scotch  faction,  yet  such  was  their  want  of  co- 
herence and  union  in  parliament,  that  they  found 
themselves  equally  unable  to  resist  the  intrigues  of 
fevouritism  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  influence  of 

the 
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the    Rockingham   party  in  the   House   of  Com- 
mons. 

Could  these  two  great  parties,  headed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the  Earl  of  Chathanii 
have  been  persuaded  to  form  a  vigorous  and  wejl- 
cemented  combination  against  the  increasing  influ- 
ence whicli  they  both  dreaded,  the  dangerous  fec- 
tien  could  never  have  prevailed.     But,  though  no 
expedient  for  this  purpose  was  left  untried  by  the 
frieruis  of  both,  and  by  all  the  best  patriots  in  Ac 
country,  their  efforts  were  unfortunately  ineffectual. 
Had   this   union  been   accomplished,    we  shoijild 
r.or,  probably,  at  this  day,  have  to  lament  the  .se- 
paratio.n  of  America.     The  right  assumed  by  the 
British  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  was  never 
admitred  either  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  or 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  but  was  most  strenuously  de- 
nied cr.d  resisted  by  them,  from  the  origin  to  the 
termination  of  the  subsequent  contest.     The  dis- 
pute with  America  would  therefore  never  have  <m- 
g^ina:od  with  men,  who  held  in  superstitious  reve- 
rence wise  and  liberal  maxims  of  policy,  which 
were  grossly  violated  by  the  absurd  and  unjust  at- 
tempt lo  tax  the  colonies. 

A>  no  means  could  be  devised  to  unite  these  po- 
pub.r  leaders,  the  new  administration  had  hut  a 
:ihv^rt  existence.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  was  the 
!ir<t  who  resigned*  avowing,  as  his  reason,  in  the 
House  of  Lords.,  that  "  his  measures  were  coun- 
teracted by  a  secret  influence  behind  the  throne^ 

more 
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more  powerful  than  majesty  itself/*  Lord  Shel- 
bume  soon  followed,  having  been  thwarted  in  his 
design  to  relieve  the  Corsic^ns,  who  were  then 
making  brave  and  laudable  exertions  under  Paoli, 
their  leader,  for  the  restoration  of  their  liberties* 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  Marquis  of  Gran* 
by  were  the  only  patriotic  members  of  the  cabinet 
who  retained  their  places,  a  circumstance  which 
exposed  them  to  the  severe  animadversions  ^nd  in- 
vectives of  Junius. 

.    From  this  period,  till  the  year  1782,  we  find 
the  Earl  of  Shelbume  in  honourable  opposition  to 
all  the  measures  of  government,  preserving  a  con- 
astency  and  uniformity  of  principle,   highly  cre- 
4itable    to    his   political  character.     From   1770 
to  1782  was  certainly  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
his  public   life.     Among   the  measures  of  great 
public  importance  which  he  reprobated  was,  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  legal 
and  constitutional  return  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to  repre- 
sent the  county  of  Middlesex  in  parliament.*    He 
opposed  the  power  asserted  by  the  two  Houses,  in 
the  case  of  the  printers,  to  punish  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment in  cases  where  they  themselves  were 
accusers,  judge,  and  jury,  without  a  trial  in  the 
regular  course  of  law,  by  a  jury  of  their  peers. 
He  exposed  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  Ame- 

•  He  also  adopted  a  spirited  line  of  conduct,  in  1770,  on  the 
introdoction  of  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  and,  on  its  loss,  he  protested  with  the  Dukes  ot  Portla^id, 
Kiohmond,  and  other  lords. 
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rican  war  through  every  stage  of  its  progress.  He 
resisted  the  increasing  influence  of  the  crown,  iand 
the  enormous  additions  to  the  public  debt.  He 
suggested  an  inquiry  into  the  public  expenditure, 
proposed  an  abolition  of  useless  pdaces  and  of  un- 
necessary expenses  in  various  departments  of  the 
state,  and  brought  forward  various  motions  which 
tended  to  establish  a  more  rigid  system  of  public 
economy.  During  this  period,  no  question  of  im*- 
portance  was  agitated  in  parliament  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Shelbume  did  not  take  a  leading  part,  and 
always  on  the  patriotic  or  popular  side. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  his  political  connection,  which,  in- 
deed, prior  to  that  event,  had  begun  to  be  distiiv- 
guished  by  the  denomination  of  the  Shelbume  par- 
ti/y  and  already  united,  among  other  eminent  per- 
tonages,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Earl  Camden, 
Mr.  .Dunning,  Colonel  Barre,  and  Mr.  Aldermafl 
Townsend  ;  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers, 
but  pre-eminent  in  talents,  eloquence,  and  popu- 
larity. In  1780,  this  party  was  reinforced  by  the 
yet  untried  powers  of  the  present  minister,  who, 
to  the  hereditary  influence  of  a  great  name,  joined 
the  promise  he  had  always  given  of  extraordinary 
talents. 

On  the  overthrow  of  Lord  North,  in  1783,  the 
long-desired  union  of  the  Rockingham  and  Shel- 
bume parties  actually  took  place ;  and  an  admini- 
stration was  tbrmed  which  united  the  patriotism, 
viriuo,  and  ability,  of  these  two  powerful, interest^.^ 

...  The 
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The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish 
of  the   Exchequer ;    Mr.   Fox,    appointed   secre- 
tary of  state,  was  the  efficient  minister^  Lord  Kep- 
pel  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty ;  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  at  that  of  the  Ordnance  s  and 
General  Conway  had  the  command  of  the  army ; 
Ac"  Earl  of  Shelburne  accepted  the  management 
of  the  foreign  department,  for  which  he  was  cer- 
tlfinly  the' best  qualified  of  any  person  in  Europe  ; 
Earl  Camden  was  made  president  of  the  council^ 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,   privy-seal;  Mr.  Dunning 
was  created  Lord  Ashburton,  and  appointed  chan- 
cellof  of  the  Dutchy  Court  of  Lancaster;  and  Lord 
Thurlow  was  permitted  to  retain  the  Great  Seal, 
■which  he  had  obtained  during  the  former  admi- 
ristration.     The  Rockingham  party  had  a  majority 
of  voices,  the  first  six  members  having  acted  in 
dose  unison  during  the  time  they  had  been  in  opl- 
position.     Mr.  Burke,  Colonel  Barre,  and  the  rest 
rf  the  leading  characters  in  the  two  Houses  of 
ftffliament,  filled  the   secondary  offices.     If  ever 
there  was  a  party  of  political  men,  which  derived 
its  strength  from  the  feelings  and  support  of  the 
country  at  large,  it  was  this  administration.     Am- 
bassadors   or    pacific    intimations    were   immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  the  various  European  courts. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  and  General  Fitzpatrick 
were   sent  with  powers  to   tranquillize    Ireland. 
Useless  places,  the  salaries  of  which  amounted  to 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  a  year,  were 
P  2  '    abolished. 
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abolished.  Persons  holding  offices  under  govern- 
ment were  deprived,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  the 
right  of  voting  or  interfering  in  elections.  Con- 
tractors were  rendered  ineligible  to  sit  or  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commoif s.  Projects  of  parliamentaiy 
reform  were  framed  with  the  best  omens  of  suc^ 
cess,  and  an  inquiry  instituted  into  the  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  people.  —  All  this  was  don6 
in  the  short  space  of  three  months ! 

The  most  fatal  calamity  that  could  fall  upon  the 
country  at  such  a  moment  blasted  these  fair  and 
promising  expectations.     The  death  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  dissolved  the  union  on  which 
the  people  had  placed  their  unbounded  confidence, 
and  the  current  of  reformation  was  instantly  stop- 
ped.    Disappointed  that  the   Duke  of   Portland 
was  not  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Fox,    Lord  Keppel,    and  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
immediately  resigned  their   situations,    and  were 
followed  by  Mr.  Burke  and  all  the  principal  leaders 
of  that  party  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     The 
E;irl  of  Shelbume  was  placed  by  the  King,  whose 
confidence  he  had  particularly  secured,  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury,   in  the  room  of  the  Marquis  of 
RcH  kingham  ;    Mr.  William  Pitt  succeeded  Lord 
John  Cavendish  as  chancellor  of  the  ExchequefJ 
I^^rd  Howe  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Adncji- 
mity  in  the  room  of  Lord  Keppel^    and  Lord 
iirantham  and  Lord  Sydney  were  appointed  secre- 
taries of  state. 
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The  new  administration  were  unjustly  accused 
of  an  intention  of  continuing  the  American  war,  on 
th«  ground  that  they  were  willing  to  grant  every 
thing  the  Americans  demanded,  short  of  indepen- 
dence, without  the  full  and  unconditional  acknow- 
ledgement of  which,  it  was  well  known,   peace 
could  not  be  obtained.     The  acknowledgement  of 
it  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  was,  therefore,  no- 
thing more  than  admitting  in  words  what  was  pos- 
sessed in  fact,  and  about  which  it  would  have  been 
the  very  consummation  of  national  folly  to  have 
wasted  more  blood  and  treasure.     However,  this 
imputation  was  soon  done  away  by  a  peace  with 
all  the  powers  with  whom  we  were  at  war,  and 
by  the   acknowledgement  of  American  indepen- 
dence, which  preceded  the  signing  of  the  prelimi- 
nary articles. 

It  was  farther  objected  against  the  administra- 
tion,, that  it  was  not  sincere  in  pursuing  its  plan 
rf  parliamentary  reform  and  the  jproposed  re- 
trenchments of  the  public  expenditure.  But,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  latter  measure  was  first  in- 
htxiuced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel 
Barre,  the  confidential  friend  of  the  new  minister, 
who  represented  one  of  his  lordship's  boroughs, 
^d  that  it  was  supported  in  the  Upper  House  by 
Lord  Shelbume  himself,  credit  must  be  given  him 
for  the  honourable  intentions  on  that  important 
subject.  With  respect  to  the  part  he  took  in  the 
reform  of  the  representation,  he  had  not,  like  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt,  given  a  solemn 
P  3  pledge 
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pledge  to  the  public,  by  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  any  of  the  reforming  societies;  nor  did  he 
originally  propose  the  measure  to  either  House  of 
Parliament.  He  has,  however,  always  professed 
his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  that .  reform, 
and  his  most  intimate  friends  have  been  the  fore- 
most on  all  occasbns  to  promote  its  success. 

The  period  of  Lord  Shelbume's  administration, 
which  was  only  nine  months,  including  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament,  allowed  him  no  time  to  ef- 
fect more  than  he  actually  did  accomplish. 

.  The  unnatural  and  disgraceful  coalition  which 
todk  place  at  this  time  between  the  Rockingham 
party  and  those  who  had  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, from  the  resignation  of  Lord  Chatham's  ad- 
ministration to  the  year  1782,  under  Lord  North, 
forming  a  considerable  majority  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  and 
his  newly-formed  ministry  were  compelled  to  resign  in 
December,  1783.*  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
and  Lord  Keppel,  now  resumed  their  former  places; 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury;  General  Conway  at  that  of  the  army; 
Lord  North  was  made  secretary  of  state;   Lord 

Stormont,  president  of  the  council ;  Lord  Carlisle, 

>• 

♦  The  Earl  of  Shelbume  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  had  passed  a  vote  of  disapprobation  on  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  resigned  his  place  to  his  opponents.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  a  little  relaxation  in  his  principles  and  opinions 
would  have  enabled  him  to  preferve  his  majority ;  but  he  chose  to 
resign  rather  than  compromise  his  honour  and  bis  feelings. 

privy- 
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privy-seal;  and  Tx)rd  Loughborough  was  put  at  the 
head  of  a  commission  for  holding  the  Great  Seal. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  now  became  the  head  of 
a  new  opposition  which  united  his  own  immediate 
connections  with  a  few  of  the  Rockingham  party, 
not  included  in  the  coalition,  and  the  whole  of  that 
description  of  politicians,  who  are  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  the  King's  friends. 

To  secure  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  the  co- 
alition neither  courted  popularity  nor  paid  great 
deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  court,  A  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  for  vesting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  concerns  of  the  East-India 
Company,  and  the  government  of  India,  in  seven 
commissioners  and  nine  sub-commissioners,  to  be 
elected  periodically  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  measure,  it  was  easily  perceived,  would  take 
the  whole  patronage  of  India  out  of  the  hands  of 
4e  crown,  and  deprive  the  Company  itself  of  the 
Hianagement  of  its  own  concerns,  while  it  tended 
to  throw  such  a  weight  of  influence  into  the  scale 
of  the  existing  ministry,  as  would  enable  their 
iflajority  to  appoint  the  East-India  commission- 
ers, and  the  East-India  commissioners,  in  return, 
to  elect  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons ! 
The  crown  and  the  people  felt,  therefore,  ah 
equal  interest  in  opposing  this  bill ;  and,  while 
rt  Was  pending  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after 
having  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  his  Ma- 
jesty suddenly  dismissed  his  ministers  !     . 

P  4  At 
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At  this  eventful  period,  the  whole  countrf 
Ic^oked  up- to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  expecting 
that  he  would  re-a>*ume  the  reins  of  Government; 
but,  when  the  new  adnriinistration  was  announced, 
no  iT^considersMe  drgree  of  surprise  was  occasion- 
ed in  ihe  nation,  to  nnd  that  Mr.  William  Pitt, 
who  had  been  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  during 
t\e  sdiTiiri^tr^r^m  of  his  lordship,  and  who  was 
rher.  o:dy  in  ihe  four-aiid-twentieth  year  of  his 
2rr-  Wis  appoir^t^d  arst  lord  of  the  Treasury  as 
wjjl  x>  crzaceE'^r  or  the  Exchequer;  and  that  die 
Est?  oi  Stelbuire,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  oppo- 
ah:c<:  to  ihe  c^aiinon-adminislration,  w^as  entirely 
exc:uc.f\i  £rcd  the  now  arrangements  I 

Th:>  c^cumstance  has  been  attributed  to  his 
Zivic5  declined  the  responability  of  an  admini- 
sGsrkc  formed  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  that 
part  of  the  House  of  Comnaons  which  still  adhered 
r.''  the  dismissed  party;  a  diflBculty  which  could 
rniv  be  sunncxmted  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament: 
Cvhers,  however,  attribute  his  being  passed  over  to 
seme  juvenile  intrigues  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

His  lordship  is  said  to  have  called  the  new  mi- 
Eistrr  a  rop^  4jf  jwwrf;  and  ha\"ing,  moreover,  a  very 
sArndcr  opiruon  of  their  talents,  he  did  not  choose 
U>  rt>k  his  own  gn(?at  popularity  by  a  connection 
wUh  them.  The  coalition  which  formed  it  was 
al>*\  in  many  respects,  as  monstrous  as  that,  head- 
ex^  bv  Messrs-  Fox  and  North,  which  had  just  been 
\:r:\m  nrom  power.  His  lordship  continued,  how- 
crvr,  fvTC  some  years  on  good  terms  with  the  new 

ministrj''. 
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!  nuustry,  and,  besides  receiving  for  himself  the 
j  titks  of  Marquis  of  Lansdown  and  Earl  of  Wy- 
I  combe,  he  obtained  a  well-earned  provision  fot 
Colonel  Barre  and  some  other  of  his  friends. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  now  retired  to 
'  the  enjoyments  of  private  life  at  his  country-man- 
sion in  the  style  of  a  country-gentleman.  The 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  and  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  French  revolution,  first  drew 
Km  from  his  retreat.  Of  this  unfortunate  contest, 
he  has  uniformly  denied  the  justice  and  the  ne- 
cessity, in  its  origin  as  well  as  in  every  stage  of 
its  progress.  He  has,  in  consequence,  acted 
for  several  years  in  decisive  hostility  to  the  mi- 
nistry and  their  measures;  and,  though  he  still 
keeps  aloof  from  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  yet  their 
political  opinions  and  sympathies  appear  to  co- 
incide. 

As  a  statesman,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  possess  first-rate  qua- 
lities. As  a  senator,  he  is  the  most  interesting  and 
fescinating  speaker  in  the  Upper  House,  and  is 
second  to  no  one  in  the  force  of  his  arguments 
Mid  in  the  poignancy  of  his  satire;  and,  above  all, 
for  the  deep  information  with  which  his  speeches 
abound.  Though  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age, 
ke  retains  all  the  energy,  the  wit,  and  the  acute- 
JJcss  of  penetration,*  which  have  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished 

*  In  person,  he  has  often  been  admired  for  the  dignity  of  his 
^^portiaent  and  the  intelligence  of  his  countenance.    Many  per- 
sons 
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tingulshed  him  through  the  whole  of  his  brilliant 
and  honourable  career. 

In  domestic  life,  his  lordship's  favourite  pursuits 
have  always  been  architecture  ^and  the  magnificent 
embellishment  of  his  houses.  His  palace  in  Ber- 
keley-Square is  esteemed  the  most  elegant  and 
sumptuous  in  Great  Britain.  All  the  cielings  aij; 
painted  by  Cypriani,  and  the  collection  of  paintings 
and  other  decorations  are  by  the  greatest  masters. 
The  furniture  alone  is  estimated  to  be  worth  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and,  such  is  the  fondness 
of  the  owner  for  this  kind  of  excellence,  that  ar- 
tists of  various  descriptions  are  always  employed 
about  the  premises  in  making  additions ,  and  im- 
provements. 

His  library  is  a  chef-d'csuvre.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  in  length,  and  ornamented  with  the 
most  valuable  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
statues.  The  cieling  is  painted  by  Cypriani  from 
the  antiquities  found  in  Herculaneum.  The  col* 
lection  of  books  is  worthy  of  this  magnificent  apart- 
ment and  honourable  to  the  taste  of  the  owner. 
It  consists  of  about  ten  thousand  volumes  of  the 
most  valuable  books,  in  all  languages,  which  arc 
arranged  in  a  classical  and  scientific  manner*    ft 

sons  have  conceived  that  a  strong  general  likeness  existed  between 
him  and  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth;  there  is,  doubtlws* 
more  expression  and  force  in  the  features  of  the  Marquis.  H* 
has,  for  many  years,  been  a  martyr  to  repeated  attacks  of  the 
gout;  but  these  have  not  diminished  his  flow  of  spirits  and  ^^ 
attachment  to  books  and  the  arts. 

is 
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is  most  complete,  and  perhaps  unique  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  political  collection,  and  as  containing 
every  work  which  has  been  published  in  France 
aod  England  on  the  subject  of  tlie  French  revolu- 
tion. 

His  lordship's  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the 
hte  Earl  Granville,  by  whom  he  has  only  one  son 
Bfiftg,  viz.  the  present  Earl  of  Wycombe,  a  pa- 
triotic member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
High  Wycombe.  His  second  lady  was  Lady 
Louisa  Fitzpatrick,  sister  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Ossory  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Holland,  mother  to 
the  present  Lord  Holland,  by  whom  he  has  another 
son,  Lord  John  Henry  Petty,  now  in  the  19th 
year  of  his  age. 

This  distinguished  nobleman  possesses  the  im- 
mense fortune  accumulated  by  his  great-grand- 
fether,.  and  he  has  always  expended  it  with  prince- 
fy  liberality.*  He  is  a  most  generous  patron 
of  the  arts  and  literature,  and  many  instances 
flilght  easily  be  enumerated  of  his  bounties  to  de- 
sepdng  and  distressed  men  of  letters.  Few  cha- 
J^ters  in  the  political  walks  of  life  have  sustained 
ftat  consistency  of  conduct  and  principle  which 
lias  marked  the  life  of  this  illustrious  personage; 
"Ut,  as  it  is  the  fate  of  all  great  men  to  have  pow- 
^  rivals  and  enemies,  he  has  not  been  exempted 
fe>m  his  share  of  their  impotent  reproach.     His 

•  His  rent-roll  is  said  formerly  to  have  been  ^^3 5,000  per  an- 

patriotic 
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patriotic  conduct  during  the  American  war;  hii 
necessary  peace  of  1783;  his  subsequent  submis^ 
sion  to  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  5  his 
manly  opposition  to  a  war  which  has  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  country ;  his  able  speeches 
in  parliament,  during  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years; 
and  his  munificence  in  his  own  elegant  pursuits;  will 
become  his  faithful  eulogium  when  the  senseless 
turbulency  aiui  calumny  of  parties  are  forgotten. 

A.  D. 


SIR  JOHN  PARNELL, 

EX-CHANCELLOR    OP-  THE    EXCHEQUER    IIT         ^ 
IRELAND. 

THIS  gentleman,  whose  late  dismission  from 
office  has  been  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  is  the 
grandson  of  the  late  Dean  Parnell,  author  of  the 
Hermit,  &;c.  whose  memory  is  also  perpetuated  V 
an  excellent  Parian  marble  busto  placed  in  the 
library  of  Trinity-College,  Dublin. 

The  honour  of  a  baronetage  was  conferred  upoo 
this  gentleman's  father  by  his  present  Majesty 
November  3d,  1766:  the  title  descended  to  Si^ 
John  about  the  year  1783.  Soon  after  this  gentle* 
man  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  he  was  returned 
to  serve  in  the  Irish  parliament  for  Queen's  countjT^ 

for 
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for  which  county  he  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
sitdng  membej-s. 

In  the  late  Earl  of  Northington*s  administration. 
Sir  John  Parnell  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Customs  and  Excise ;  and,  as  such 
offices  do  not  exclude  gentlemen  from  the  par- 
Eament  of  the  sister-kingdom.  Sir  John  continued 
to  give  his  assistance  to  the  administration  in  the 
tish  senate. 

For  a  series  of  years  a  great  intimacy  has  existed 
between  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Foster,  speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  whom  he  is  known  to 
have  consulted  upon  every  question  of  great  na- 
tional concern,  and  to  whose  exertions  he  is  not  a 
little  indebted  for  his  appointment,  as  that  gentle- 
man's successor,  in  the  important  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  year  1786,  under 
the  administration  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland. 
[  Sir  John  continued  in  the  industrious  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  this  station  for  ten  years,  under  the 
successive  administrations  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  Earl  Westmorland, 
with  imshaken  steadiness.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  1795,  he  appeared  to  totter  in 
Ms  office ;  he,  however,  despised  a  stubborn  con- 
sistency, and  cheerfully  co-operated  with  Mr.  Grat- 
toi  and  the  other  members  of  the  Opposition,  who 
Aen  came  into  power.  He  thus  secured  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  during  the  short-lived  admi- 
nistration of  that  illustrious  nobleman,  and  also 
during  that  of  Earl  Camden,  and  part  of  that  of  tha 

Marquis 
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Marquis  Comwallis;  by  whom  he  has,  however, 
been  recently  dismissed. 

This  gentleman  is  an  instance  that  perseverance 
and  industry,  without  brilliancy  of  talents,  will 
enable  persons  to  rise  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state.  There  is  nothing  of  superior  talent  apparent 
in  Sir  John  Parnell.  He  certainly  possesses  a  large 
portion  of  sound  sense,  but  he  is  a  slow  heavy  man, 
with  an  ungraceful  action  and  an  inharmonious 
loud  voice,  which,  in  the  senate,  frequently  rises  to 
discord  and  harshness.  He  is  quite  destitute  of 
brilliant  or  persuasive  eloquence  5  but,  being  the 
official  organ,  aided  by  a  steady  majority,  his  mea- 
sures and  proposals  required  but  a  few  prefatory 
observations,  and  they  were  never  endangered  by 
the  influence  of  the  talents  of  Opposition. 

When  the  important  question  of  an  incorp(Mrating 
legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land was  introduced  into  the  Irish  parliament,  Sr 
John  Parnell  was  disinterestedly  against  the  adop- 
tion, or  even  introduction,  of  the  measure.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office  by 
the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  a  successor  appointed 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Cony. 

He  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  is  married, 
and  has  several  children;  his  principal  country- 
residence  is  at  Bathleague,  near  Maryborough,  in 
Queen's  county.  Upon  the  death  of  a  near  reb* 
tion,  in  the  year  1796,  he  succeeded  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  highly-cultivated  estates  io 
Ireland,  called  Avon-Dale,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
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low,  for  many  years  possesf,ed  by  that  amiable  and 
much-valued  character,  the  late  Samuel  Hayes, 
Esq.  who,  dying  without  issue,  bequeathed  this 
small  estate,  for  many  year^the  constant  care,  de- 
fight,  and  pride  of  his  life,  to  his  worthy  relation, 
the  present  Sir  John  Pamell. 

W.  Y. 


MR.  ROBERT  SOUTHEY, 

THE  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  though  a 
Wjr  young  person,  and  of  a  retired  disposition,  is 
justly  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  public  charac- 
ters of  this  country,  being  well  knpwn  as  a  man 
<rf  letters,  but  more  particularly  as  a  poet.  His 
laigest  poem,  Joan  of  Arc,  was  written  by  him  at 
an  earlier  period  than  Lucan  ^\Tote  his  Pharsalia.- 
like  the  Roman  poet,  too,  the  author  is  a  strenu- 
ous assertor  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Robert  Southey  was  born  at  Bristol,  Au- 
gust the  12th,  1774.  His  father  was  a  linen-dra- 
per  in  that  town,  a  man  who  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  regulate  his  motions  by  the  neighbour- 
J^g-clpck,  that  the  clock  might  at  length  (so 
punctual  were  his  movements)  have  been  regulated 
l>y  him.  He  was,  also,  extremely  fond  of  the  coun- 
*7  ^Did  its  employments. 

The  spirit  of  the  father  rested  on  the  son  3  for, 
4e  father's  favourite  instructions  to  all  around  him 

were. 
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were,  to  tie  the  stockings  up  tight,  and  to  be 
punctual.  Robert,  to  this  day,  is  said  to  tie  up 
his  stockings  very  tight,  even  unwholesomely,  and 
in  engagements  is  punctual  to  a  minute.  His  pcebj, 
too,  is  very  conversant  in  rural  objects.  The. father, 
though  a  worthy  man,  was  unfortunate,  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart  in  consequence  of  embarrassments. 

At  six  years  of  age,  young  Southey  went  to  the 
school  kept  by  Mr.  Foot,  at  Bristol,  and  which  is 
now  ably  managed  by  Mr.  Estlin,  and  one  of 
the  most  respectable  dissenting  academies  in  this 
country.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Foot,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Carston,  near  Bath.  He  left  Canton 
when  he  was  eight  years  of  age.  The  re-visiting 
of  this  place  gave  birth  to  some  of  those  feelings 
expressed  in  that  pleasing  poem,  entitled  the  Be- 
tr  aspect  J  published  in  a  volume,  printed  in  1795^ 
the  joint  production  of  our  author  and  his  ftiend 
Robert  Lovel. 

Southey  continued  at  a  day-school  in  Bristol  till 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  wrote  rhymes 
when  he  wa5  but  ten.  He  was  also  taught  by  his 
aunt  to  relish  Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  For  one  year  he  was  under  a  clergyman 
who  taught  a  select  number  of  pupils  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  morning.  At  fourteen,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Westminster-School. 

At  tliis  school  he  continued,  in  the  practice  of 
the  public  schools,  to  write  bad  Latin  verses^  his 
English  verses  were  more  decent^  and  indicatedj 
that  the  author  might,  in  future  life,  reach  excel- 

lenc?, 
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fence.  He  continued  to  abide  by  his  father*s  rules 
for  punctuality,  and  is  said  never  to  have  under- 
gone any  corporal  punishment ;  he,  however,  it 
seems,  possessed  sympathies  with  such  as  did,  and 
wrote  some  essays  in  a  periodical  paper  entitled 
the  Flagellant. 

Robert  was  entered  at  Baliol-College,  Oxford, 
in  November,  1792.      His  turn  of  mind  was  se- 
rious, his  affections  ardent,  and  he  became  a  re- 
publican.   He,    to  this  day,    is   proud   of  being 
ftought  a  republican,    and   not  without  reason. 
For,  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some,)   politics, 
the  most  important  of  morals,  is  in  a  high  degree 
favourable  to  poetic  genius ;  and  some  of  the  best 
poets  have  been  the  niost  enlightened  advocates 
of  freedom.     The  book  that  most  influenced  his 
judgement  was   Mo  Godwin's  Political  Justice. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Coleridge,  a  student  at  that  time  of 
Jesus'  College,  Cambridge,  and  who  was  then  on 
a  mt  to  a  friend  at  Oxford.    Coleridge,  no  less 
than  Southey,  possessed  a  strong  passion  for  poe- 
tiy.    Tliey  commenced,  like  two  young  poets,  an 
enthusiastic  friendship,    and,   in  connection  with 
ofters,  struck  out  a  plan  for  settling  in  America, 
and  for  having  all  things  in  common.'   This  scheme, 
tkey  called  Pantisocracy,    of  which,  however  vi- 
ftonary  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  Southey  still 
approves  the  theory. 

'  "Southey  first  became  acquainted  with  Lovel  in 
n93.    The  three  youpg  poetical  friends,  Lovel, 
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Soifthey,  and  Coleridge,  married  three  sistersii 
Southey  is  attached  to  domestic  life,  and,  fortu- 
nately, was  very  happy  in  his  matrimonial  connec- 
tion. He  married  in  November,  1795,  just  before 
he  left  England  to  accompany  his  uncle  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  He  continued  abroad  six  months. 
«  Of  his  religious  sentiments  we  shall  say  but  littlc;^ 
Poets  are  often  the  children  of  fancy  rather  than 
of  reason;  and,  whether  they  are  Deists,  Soci- 
hians,  or  Calvinists,  correct  inquirers  will  not  re- 
gulate their  judgements  by  the  writings  of  poets. 
It  seems,  however,  Southey  was  once  a  Deists 
then  he  became  a  Socinian;  though  several  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  Joan  of  Arc  are  scarcely 
tcconcilable  with  the  belief  of  a  Socinian.  What- 
ever his  religious  persuasions,  however,  may  be, 
he  is  tolerant  in  principle,  and  destitute  of  bi- 
gotry ;  he  shuns  close  argument,  and  professes  to 
know  little  of  metaphysics.  Whatever  his  opinions 
may  be  for  the  time,  he  never  conceals  them,  and 
is  cautious  that  other  people  should  not  mistake 
fhem. 

All  his  intellectual  endowments  he  professes  to 
owe  to  his  mother's  uncle,  chaplain  to  the  fee- 
tory  at  Lisbon,  a  man  of  a  most  excellent  charac- 
ter, of  whom  Mr.  Southey-  always  speaks  with 
that  sense  of  gratitude,  which  argues  a  good  heart. 
It  was  with  this  gentleman  that  Mr.  Southey  tra- 
velled into  Spain  and  Portugal. 

He  is  now  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  though  be- 
jprincipalljr  resides  in  the  country ;  and  is  at  pre* 
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Sent  engaged  in  \witing  an  epic  poeihj  entitled 
Madoc,  which  he  intends  to  keep  under  correc- 
tion for  several  years. 

It  is  in  the  closet  where  we  should  contemplate 
Such  a  character  as  Robert  Southey.  We  ftitist  not 
look  for  great  variety  of  incidents  in  the  history 
of  a  young  man,  now  only  tweilty-five  years  of 
age,  immersed  In  reading,  and  irnpassionately  at- 
tached to  poetry.  We  will  then  close  with  a  short 
account  of  his  writings. 

In  the  y(\ar  1795,  he  published  his  first  vo- 
lume of  poems,  in  connection  with  his  friend 
Robert  Lovel,  the  former  assuming  tiie  name 
of  Moschus,  the  latter  of  Bion.  Without  noti- 
cing any  particular  blemishes  that  maturer  judge- 
ment would  have  corrected,-  some  of  which,  id 
subsequent  volumes,  are  now  corrected,  it  n\B,y. 
be  proper,  in  general,  to  say,  that  the  sonnets  'to 
Ariste  are  pretty ;  and  the  Retrospect  and  Ode  to. 
Romance  have  considerable  merit.  On  reading 
the  poems  of  Robert  Lovel,  the  admirers  of  po«* 
try  will  lament  his  early  <ieath  j  for,  unquestion* 
ably,  he  had  a  poetical  mind.  His  soimets  to 
Happiness  and  Fame  are  particuliarly  tnctil- 
lent. 

In  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Southey  published  M^ 
Joan  of  Arc,  an  epic  poem,  in  ten  books;  Oft 
would  be  improper  to  inquire  into  its  particular 
beauties  and  defects  here.  If  examined  by  the 
hiles  laid  down  by  Aristotle  for  the  epic,  it  will  be 
found  defective.    But,  it  might  be  lisked»  «e  Aftfrf' 
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totle's  tlic  invariable  rules  for  the  epic  r  Arc  they 
to  be  the  eternal  law  ?  And  has  no  other  poet  ven- 
tured to  go  against  them?  These  are  questions 
not  to  be  urged  here.  Without  .pretending  to 
fix  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  the  ordbary 
rules  of  the  epic,  Avithout  inquiring  into  the  truth 
of  the  theology,  the  justice  of  the  representations, 
and  the  like,  we  consider  the  Joan  of  Arc  to  pos* 
5ess  great  beauties  that  cannot  fail  to  please  all 
the  lovers  of  poetry ;  and,  provided  they  do  not 
forget  they  are  reading  the  writings  of  a  mere 
poet,  (for,  the  poet  always  claimed  the  power  of 
raising  spirits,  conjuring  up  visions,  or  making 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  even  devils,  at  his  plea- 
sure,) they  may  justly  be  delighted  wuth  the  sim- 
plicity and  richness  of  the  descriptions,  the  har- 
mony of  the  numbers,  the  amiable  spirit  of  bene- 
volence, and  the  love  of  liberty,  so  prominent  in 
Joail  of  Arc. 

This  poem  (surprising  as  it  may  be  thought)  was 
written,  Mr.  Southey  tells  us  in  his  preface,  in  six 
weeks.  Whatever,  therefore,  its  faults  may  b€> 
(though  haste,  simply  considered,  is  never  allow- 
cdi  by  strict  criticism  to  be  an  apology  fornegH* 
gence,)  yet  when  it  is  recollected,  that  it  was  the  al- 
most-extemporaneous production  of  a  young  maJ^> 
WTiting  for  bread,  great  allowances  will  be  madcj 
though,  indeed,  before  it  w^as  brought  into  its  pre- 
sent shape,  it  imderwent  more  than  ordinary  cor*. 
rcGtiou,  and  was  twice  written  over  again.  Th^ 
vef se  is  heroic  or  Iambic   verse,  of  ten  syllables^ 
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Without  rhyme,  called  by  us  blank  verse,  and  i^, 
generally  speaking,  excellent  of  its  kind.  The  se- 
cond edition  makes  two  elegant  volumes. 

The  next  volume  of  poems,  published. by 
Southey,  contains  the  productions  of  very  distant 
periods.  They  possess  different-  degrees  bf  rtierit; 
for,  where  a  person  writes  \^uth  that  Uncommon 
rapidity  with  which  Mr.  Soiithcy  composes,  he 
will  not  always  write  like  himself.  The  Triumph 
of  Woman  is  a  fine  poem.  The  sonnets  on  fh^ 
Slave-Trade  breathe  mucli  benevolence,  and  do 
the  author  great  honour.  The  lyric  poems,  though 
possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  the  fire  of  poetry,  are 
yet  defective  in  many  of  those  qualities  required  of 
that  most  polished  and  useful,  though  difficult,  spe- 
cies of  poetry,  by  which  Mr.  Southey  has  thought 
proper  to  denominate  them,  Lyric.  Some  of  them 
should  rather  have  been  called  copies  of  verses,  a 
name  commonly  given  to  little  pieces  written  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  reducible  to  no  dis- 
tinct class, —  Mary  is  a  very  affecting  narrative, 
and  justly  admired. 

In  the  year  1799,  he  published  another  volume 
of  poems  with  this  motto  : 

The  better  please,  the  worse  displcise,  I  ask  no  more, 

Spenser. 

These  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  story  or  bal- 
lad kind,  and  imitative  of  the  style  of  the  old  En- 
glish ballads.  Of  this  number  are,  the  Complaints 
of  the  Poor,  the  Cross-Roads,  the  Sailer  who  had 
served  in  the  Slave-Trade^  &c.    This  volume  also 
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contains  the  Visions  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in 
three  Books,  which  composed  the  ninth  book  of 
the  first  edition  of  Joan  of  Are,  and  fomied  what 
Mr.  Southey  called  the  original  sin  of  the  poem. 
Considered  as  mere  poetry,  these  three  books  pes* 
sess  many  beauties. 

Another  volume  of  poems  has  just  made  its  ap- 
pearance, entitled  the  Aknval  AKTHOLO&Yy 
of  which  Mr,  Southey  wrote  a  great  part.  It  is  a 
miscellaneous  composition,  though  entirely  poetic 
cal,  and  written  by  diflPerent  authors.  The  other 
contributors  are,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  Mr. 
Charles  Lloyd,  Mrs,  Opie,  Mr.  George  Dyer,  Mr^ 
Joseph  Cottle,  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  the  late  Mr, 
Robert  Lovel,  Mr,  A.  S.  Cottle,  Mr.  Humphrey 
Davy,  and  Dr.  Peddoes. 

This  volume  is  entirely  original,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  some  pieces  that  made  their  appearance  in 
the  Morning  Post  5  and,  being  composed  by  pert 
sons  of  different  tastes^    must  of  course  possess 
considerable  variety.     Every  reader,  therefore,  who 
has  a  relish  for  poetry,  may  expect  to  find  som^ 
thing  suited  to  his  taste  in  the  Annual  Anthology; 
for,  it  unquestionably  contains  many  excellent  corfl' 
positions. 

It  remains,  just  to  say  a  word  of  the  only  pro^c 
work  written  by  Mr.  Southey,  which  comprehends 
his  travels,  entitled  Letters  written  during  a  short 
Residence  in  Spain  flnd^ Portugal.  This  work  has 
been  well  received,  and  a  second  edition  has  bcert 
mblishcd  not  long  since, 
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The  most  curious  part  of  this. work,  relates,  to 
(be  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poetr}'.     In  all  coun- 
tries, as  Mr.  Southcy  properly  observes,  "  the  era 
of  genius  has  preceded  that  of  taste;  and  taste  has 
not  yet  been  reached  by  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese poets^"     Genius  they  have  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed, as  may  be  seen  in  the  I^  Ilermojura  de 
Angelica,    an  heroic   poem,    by  I^pe   Felix   de 
Vega  Carpio,  of  which  Mr.  Southey  has  given  a 
fair  and  large  specimen  ;  and  the  Lusiad,  of  which 
we  have  an  English  translation,  by  Mr.  Micklc. 
The  Diana  of  George  of  Mountomayer,  from  the 
beautiful  specimen  given  by  Mr.  Southcy,  proves 
the  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  elegant  fancy. 
But  the  characters  of   the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese are  strongly  marked  by  extravagance  and  su- 
perstition, and  so  is  their  poetry.     Yet,  all  things 
considered,  more  particularly  the  terrors  of  their 
government,  and  the  gloominess  of  their  religion, 
^e  are  rather  surprised  that-  the  Spaniards   and 
^Portuguese  should  have  done  so  njuch,   even  in 
poetry,  than  that  they  have  not  done  more.     And 
their  poetical  compositions,  amidst  much  fiitility 
Wid  extravagance,  contain  many  things  that  the 
curious  will  like  to  peruse,  and  which  the  inge- 
nious cannot  fail  to  admire.     The  second  editioji 
of  Mr.  Southey 's   letters  is  unaccompanied  with 
Ws  translations  of  Spanish   and  Portuguese  poe- 
t^.    These,  we  are  happy  to  hear,  are  to  form  a 
distinct  volume  ;  and,  when  enlarged  and  adorned 
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by  Mr.  Southey's  remarks,  cannot  fail  of  being  fa- 
vourably received  by  tbc  public. 

E.  R. 


DOCTOR  PATRICK  DUIGENAN. 

THIS  gentleman  is  a  most  interesting  subject  to 
the  speculative  and  philosophic  readen  His  mind 
is  not  so  much  of  a  novel,  as  of  an  obsolete,  cast; 
for,  from  some  strange  combination  of  circum- 
stances, some  odd  admixture  of  ingredients  in  his 
temperature,  he  seems  capable  of  feeling  no  sen- 
timent, of  uttering  no  thought,  but  those  whidi 
would  have  befitted  a  monkish  polemic  of  three 
centuries  back.  Hi$  very  language  and  look  par- 
take of  this  complexion  of  mind  ;  and  one  might 
know,  either  from  his  diction  or  his  face,  that  he 
was  designed  for  some  of  those  ages  which  are 
gone  by,  where  the  religious  zealot  evinced  the 
purity  of  his  faith  by  the  foulness  of  his  language, 
and  displayed  the  Christian  charity  of  his  heart  by 
intolerance  and  persecution. 

Of  the  family  from  which  Dr.  Patrick  Duigenan 
descended  nothing  is  generally  known ;  but,  from 
the  very  sound  of  the  name,  it  is  obvious  it  must 
have  been  perfectly  Irish  ;  nor  would  it  be  rash  to 
infer,  that  it  must  have  been  Catholic  as  well  as 
Irish.  For,  though  there  are  considerable  num- 
bers of  that  name  in  the  countrj',  yet  not  in  one 
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instance  of  one  hundred  is  it  found  to  designate  a 
protestant  or  a  sectary.  It  is  among  the  felicities 
of  the  Doctor,  therefore,  that  his  talents  and  his 
virtues  are  not  obscured  by  the  splendour  of  an^ 
cestry,  and  that  his  strong  attachment  to  the  esta- 
blished church  and  Protestant  ascendency  cannot 
be  attributed  to  early  prejudice. 

Dr.  Duigenan  was  educated  In  the  University  of 
Dublin,  in  which  he  is  said  originally  to  have  en- 
tered a  sizer. — His  industry  was  successively  re- 
warded with  a  schoralship  and  fellowship;  but 
whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  at  that  time  feci  the 
.  same  affection  for  the  church  which  he  has  since 
manifested,  or  that  he  had  a  stronger  predilection 
for  a  life  of  contest  than  of  peace,  he  obtained 
leave  to  study  law  rather  than  take  orders.    He  con- 
tinued one  of  the  two  lay-fellows  who  alone  are 
permitted  in  Dublin-College  by  its  statutes,  until 
Mr.  Hely  Hutchinson  was  appointed  provost.     On 
the  accession  of  that  gentleman  to  the  government 
of  the  university,  Dr.  Duigenan  conceived  for  him 
the  most  invincible  antipathy;  it  appeared  in  every 
act,  and  pervaded  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  demerits  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  he  had  at  least  the  praise  of  being  a 
gentleman  highly  polished,  of  an  elegant  mind,  and 
considerable    acquirements    in    polite    literature. 
These  qualities,  however,  were  not  fitted  to  mitigate 
the  fierce  dislike  which  the  Doctor  had  conceived 
of  his  new   head,   and  he  accordingly  preferred 
quitting  the  college  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  pay- 
ing 


ing  an  unwilling  obedience  to  the  man  he  hatci 
TheDiQCtor,  however,  did  not  recede  in  silence  from 
his  antagonist;  he  published  a  tract  entitled i>- 
chrpnceAcadetnicte,  in  which  he.  attacked  the  provost 
with  the  most  violent  invective,  and  he  sought,  and  it 
is  said  obtained,  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  the 
grossest  personal  insult.  The  provost  passed  over 
both  with  great  composure,  and  the  anger  of  hifi 
enemy  expired  from  want  of  fire  to  feed  it. 

After  Dr.  Duigenan's  retirement  frona  college, 
he  retained  his  place  of  lecturer  in  civil  law,  and 
f^ome  time  afterward  was  appointed  an  ecclesias- 
tical judge.     His  adherence  to  the  old  high-church 
principles  finally  procured  him  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, when  the  increasing  liberality  of  public  feeling 
inade  it  likely  that  those  principles  might  need  an 
advocate  to  support  them.    Sent  to  the  senate  by 
clerical  influence.  Dr.  Duigenan  has  never  forgotten 
what  he  owes  to  his  patrons,  nor  has  he  at  any  time 
omitted  an  occasion  of  inculcating,  on  the  House 
and  on  the  public,  the.  virtues,  the  poverty,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  clergy,  or  of  holding  out  popery  and 
sectaries  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  religion,  of 
moral  duty  and  of  good  government.     It  i^  not  only 
against  papists  and   sectaries,   as  such,   that  the 
caustic  eloquence  of  Dr,  Duigenan  is  directed  j  the- 
Irish  as  distinguished  ffom  the  British  settler,  and 
their  descendants  in  Ireland,  are  equally,,  at  jtimes, 
the  smarting  victims  of  his  tongue ;   even  a  name 
sounding  like  that  of  an  Irishman,  or  an  Irish  Ca^ 
tholic,  furnishes  a  theme  for  the  parliamentary  ia^ 
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vectiye  of  the  learned -Doctor.  The  unfortunate^ 
name  of  Keogh,  which  belonged  to  a  man  some-* 
time  active  in  the  cause  of  emancipation  and  re*» 
fonn,  has  more  than  once  been  pronounced  by  Dn 
Patrick  Duigenan  in  a  manner  and  a  tone,  which^ 
while  it  entertained  a  senate,  spoke  his  contempt 
and  scorn  for  Irish  gutturals. 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  this  learned 
gentleman  to  insinuate,  that  he  is  an  indolent  se- 
nator, except  when  the  concerns  of  the  church 
call  for  his  exertions;  the  fact  is,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Irish  administration  j 
and  the  most  devoted  enemy  of  sedition  in  every 
form;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  tliat  his 
powers  are  most  happily  raised  when  the  interests 
of  the  ^clergy  combine  with  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  when  he  labours  at  once  for  God  and  for  his 
country.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  calls  forth  his  finest 
figures,  and  flames  with  most  heat,  when  hq  opposes 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Grattan,  who  so  mistakingly 
would  engraft  religious  freedo;n  on  civil  liberty^ 
Indeed,  against  such  men  as  Mr.  Grattan,  the  Doc- 
tor delights  to  pit  himself.  Even  when  that  gcn-^ 
tiemai;  had  retired  from  parliament,  his  address  to 
his  constituents,  and  some  other  trifles  which  ap- 
peared in  public  under  his  narnc,  excited  the  at- 
tention and  roused  the  fire  of  the  Doctor.  lie  at- 
tacked them  in  a  pamphlet  so  much  in  the  Doctor's 
strong  way,  so  vehement,  v/c  do  not  say  so  scur- 
rilous and  so  abusive,  that  Mr.  Grattan  thought 
hinisclf  called  upon  to  give  the   gentleman,  who 

had 
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Jiad  taken,  so  much  offence  at  him,  some  other  way 
of  obtaining  satisfaction  than  mere  writing  would 
afford  him;  he  accordingly  left  Ix)ndon,  went  to 
Dublin,  and,  after  publishing  an  advertisement  in 
most  of  the  London  and  Dublin  papers,  in  which 
he  applied  the  strongest  epithets  of  contempt  to 
the  Doctor's  publication,  gave  notice,  that  for  a 
certain  number  of  days,  in  the  advertisement  men- 
tioned, he  should  be  found  at  Keam^'s  Hotel,  iu 
Kildare-Street.  The  Doctor,  however,  on  this  oc- 
casion, shewed  himself  a  well-disposed  subject, 
who  could  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  break  the 
peace:  he  exerted  no  sagacity  in  finding  out  Mr. 
Grattan's  meaning,  and  Mr.  G,  knowing  perhaps 
the  danger  of  giving  an  ecclesiastical  judge  amore 
explicit  declaration  of  it,  returned  after  some  timQ 
to  England. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Duigenan  is  at  present 
a  widower: — his  wife  was  a  very  rigid  Catholic; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of  his  decla* 
ration  against  popery,  and  his  strong  opposition  to 
every  popish  claim,  he  kept  constantly,  during  his 
wife's  life,  a  Catholic  priest  in  his  house,  as  her  con- 
fessor and  chaplain.  He  is  still  a  healthy  strong 
man,  though  in  declining  years: — whether  he  will 
a  second  time  connect  himself  with  the  abomina- 
tions of  Babyloi^,  is  a  matter  of  curious  specu- 
Icttion. 

W.E. 


MR. 
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THAT  respect  which  great  talents  are  always 
sure  to  meet  from  the  public,  when  exerted  in  their 
service,  Mr.  Ponsonby  has  uniformly  received;  and, 
however  he  may  at  different  times  have  ascended 
or  fallen  in  the  scale  of  popularity,  his  vigorous  un- 
derstanding and  uncommon  powers  have  invariably 
procured  for  him  a  distinguished  place  in  the  public 
estimation. 

Mr,  Ponsonby  is  descended  from  a  family  who 
have  been  long  conspicuous  in  the  political  history 
of  Ireland: — he  is  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Right  Honourable  John  Ponsonby,  who  for  several 
years  filled  the  important  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  who  was  truly  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  influence 
possessed  by  any  comm.oner,  perhaps  by  any  man, 
in  the  management  of  the  sister-country.  After  re-* 
ccivinga  very  excellent  school-education,  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby was  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
^'here,  without  the  affectation  of  remarkable  in- 
dustry or  seclusion,  he  Mid  in  a  stock  of  classical 
^d  general  learning,  which  has  since  contributed 
to  render  him  one  of  the  brightest,  if  not  the  moot 
Aining  ornament  of  the  Irish  senate.  In  the  year 
^"780,  he  wzs  called  to  the  Irish  bar^  and,  like  most 
^^er  gentlemen  who  come  to  the  bar  with  an  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  fortune,  did  not  for  some  time  distinguish 
himself  by  cither  great  legal  learning  or  singular 
industry  in  professional  pursuits.     His  connection, 
however,  with  the  men  in  power  under  the  Mar- 
tjuis  of  Rockingham's  administration,  procured  for 
Mr.  Ponsonby  the   favour  and  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  on  his  appointment  to  the  ^ce- 
royalty  of  Ireland,  in  1782.     Under  the  auspices 
of  that  nobleman,  he  was  presented  with  a  silt 
gown,  though  only  a  barrister  of  two  years  stand- 
ing, and    at  the  same  time  was   appointed  first 
counsel  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Revenue,  a 
place  of  which  the  sslary  and  emoluments  together 
are  estimated  at  about  1200/.  per  ann.  The  system 
of  government  in  Ireland  is  thought  to  require,  that 
he,  who  holds  a  place  equally  valuable  with  that 
which  had  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Ponsonby,  should 
also  have  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  support  with  his 
Vote  at  least,  if  not  with  his  talents,  the  measures  of 
administration: — Mr.  Ponsonby  was  accordingly 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  agree- 
ably to  the  tenure  of  his  office,  uniformly   voted 
with  the  Minister,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
he  did  not  exert  himself  in  the  support  of  adminis* 
tration  in  any  other  way.     Indeed,  both  as  a  sena- 
tor and  a  law}Tr,  Mr.  Ponsonby,   during  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  may  be  fairly  charged  with  indo- 
lence; he  was  neither  assiduous  in  his  professional 
business,  nor  anxious  to  evince  his  attachment  to 
his  patrons,  by  any  shew  of  talents  or  of  zeal  in  his 
parliamentary  character.     Always  fond  of  the  sports 

and 
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and  exercises  of  the  field,  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  was  devoted,  to  the  chase,  and  those  convi- 
vial pleasures  with  which  it  is  generally  followed. 

During  the  inten^al  between  thi  administration 
of  die  Duke  of  Portland,  which  began  and  ended 
in  1782,  and  the  administration  of  the   Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  which  commenced  in  1788,  Mr. 
Ponsonby  continued  to   enjoy  his  place  and  his 
pleasures  in  easy  indolence.     Th^  Marquis,  how^ 
ever,  who  made  many  patriots  courtiers,  made  also 
Some  courtiers  patriots : — of  these  latter,  Mr.  Pon* 
wnby  was  one.     The  Marquis  dismissed  him  from 
office,  and  appointed  in  his  place  Mr.  Marcus  Be* 
record,  a  stripling  of  the  all-powerful  house  of  that 
name  iii  Ireland.     So  considerable  a  diminution.at 
this  occasioned  in  Mr.  P.'s  income,  to  which  hii 
having  now  got  a  family  had  rather  made  an  in^ 
creaste  necessary,  rendered  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
exert  himself  with  more  vigour  than  hitherto.     He 
now  therefore  seriously  began  to  cultivate  his  pro* 
fession,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  assumed  that  rank 
as  a  la^er  which  his  masculine  and  correct  under^ 
standing  Entitled  him  to  hold.    In  a  little  time  busi^ 
ness  poured  in  upon^him,  with  a  rapidity  which 
proved  how  high  his  character  for  talents  stood  with 
the  public :  and  in  parliament,  too,  he  now  began 
to  display  those  rare  qualifications  for  debate  which 
have  obtained  for  him  the  well-founded  reputation 
of  being 'the  first  parliamentary  orator  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.     The  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
bam,  too  late,  was  enabled  to  calculate  the  amount 

of 
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of  his  loss  in  exchanging  the  talents  of  Mr.  Pon* 
sonby  for  the   puerility  and   pertness    of  Master 
Beresford,  yet  ^n  unfledged  boy ;  nor  did  he  find 
that  loss  compensated  even  by  the  smooth  and  su- 
perficial eloquence  of  Mr.  Cony,  whose  support  of 
his  measures  had  followed  his  recent  promotion  to  a 
place  in  the  Ordnance.     Against  the  measures  of 
this  administration,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  concert  with 
a  very  respectable  and  numerous  opposition,  called 
forth  all  his  powers; — nor  was  there  one  of  the 
many  topics  of  declamation  or  complaint  against 
the  Viceroy,  which  he  did  not  repeatedly  urge  and 
aggravate,  with  all  the  force  which  argument  or 
eloquence  could  lend,  to  hasten  his  retreat  from  the 
government.     Of  these  topics,  the  principal  was, 
the  expense  and  rapidly-increasing  corruption  of 
administration,  evinced  by  the  then   state  of  go- 
vemment-patrocage  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where,  out  of  three  hundred  members,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  ten  who  enjoyed  places  and  pen- 
sions under  the  crown.     This  cause  of  complaint 
the  Marquis  himself  had  greatly  aggravated,  by 
adding  fourteen  new  placemen  to  the  existiiig  num- 
ber, for  whom  situations  were  created  by  increa- 
sing the  number  of  members  at  some  of  the  public 
boards,  and  by  dividing  among  twoi  or  more  the 
duties  and  salaries  of  ofHces  which  had  till  then 
been  filled  by  one  individual. 

In  1789,  the  melancholy  occasion  of  the  King's 
illness  created  a  new  source  of  discord  betweeft 
tlu^  Minister  and  Opposition,  in  the  question  on  the 
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appointment  of  a  regent.      Of  this  of)poi1iinity  of 
evincing  his  attachment  to  the  popular  cause,  Mn 
Ponsonby  took  care  to  avail  himself  by  maintain- 
ing with  great  strength  of  argument,  and,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  event,  w^ith  great  success,  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Ireland  to  nominate  its  own  regent 
on  the    suspension  of  the  royal  functions.     Mr. 
Grattan  was  in  this  contest  the  powerful  co-adjutor 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby.     The  Irish  Commons  yielded  to 
the  joint  exertions  of  the  powers  of  those  two  dis- 
tinguished senators,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  de- 
lusive prospects  which  they  conceived  now  opened 
to  them,  of  pre-occupying  the  favour  of  a  new  so- 
vereign, by  protecting  his  rights  against  the  muti-* 
lating  hand  of  the  Minister.     The  Prince  of  Waled 
was  invited  to  assume  the  regency,  unclogged  by 
any  restrictions  whatsoever  -,  and  the  viceroy,  who^ 
under  the  influence  of  his  relation. Mr.  Pitt,  had 
adopted  the  other  side  of  this  question,  mortified  by 
his  disappointment,  and  the  still  more  mortifying  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it,  withdrew  from  the 
government. 

^  The  triumph  of  the  Opposition,  however,  wad 
Teiy  short-lived  i  the  happy  restoration  of  the  King's 
health  soon  taught  the  majority  of  that  body  the 
folly  of  their  speculation,  and  induced  many  oi 
them  to  atone,  by  very  humiliating  concessions,  for 
having  differed  from  the  Minister.  Mr.  Ponsonby 
was  not  of  this  number;  his  opinion  on  the  questioft 
of  regency  remained  unchanged,  his  opposition  to 
the  system  pursued  in  the  administratiqn  of  Ireland 
1799-1800.  R  was 
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was  prosecuted  with  unabated  \ngour,  and, his  ex- 
ertions to  expose  and  to  defeat  it  continued  to 
display  as  much  zeal  and  vehemence,  as  when  the 
hope  of  success  in  that  attempt  had  been  most  flat- 
tering. 

In  consequence  either  of  these  Continued  efforts 
of  Opposition  to  expose  the  corruption  and  incapa^ 
city  of  the  government,  or  of  that  incapacity  and 
corruption  resorting  to  measures  which  goaded  the 
Irish  people  to  sedition  and  revolt,  it  is  certain  that 
discontent  and  disaffection  began  to  grow  in  Ire- 
land from  the  period  v/e  speak  of,  until  it  finally 
burst  forth  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Mr.  Ponson- 
by's  pertinacity,  and  that  of  those  with  whom  he 
acted  in  Parliament,  in  continuing  to  reprobate  thef. 
system  on  which  the  Irish  government  was  ccm- 
ducted,  and  the  unyielding,  coercive,  and  obstinate; 
Spirit,  with  which  the  Minister  punished,  instead  of 
attempting  to  reclaim,  the  misled,  has,  from  the  cur-. 
rent  of  public  opinion  running  the  other  way, 
induced  a  temporary  obscuration  on  his  political 
character.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  however,  still  preserves 
a  consistent  steadiness  of  opinion  and  conduct  on 
this  head,  apparently  disregarding  what  imputar 
tions  the  madness  or  the  prejudice  of  irritated 
party-rspirit  may  attempt  to  throw  upon  his  prin^*- 
ciples  or  his  motives. 

•  Of  Mr.  PonsQnby's  oratorical  exertions,  the' 
great  features  are  simplicity  and  strength.  His  lan- 
guage is  constantly  the  most  plain  and  the  most  pre- 
cise, uoador|:ii>d  by  any  of  tlK)sc  rhetorical  flourishejt, 
:■::■■  V  .w      *  which 
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vhich  miith-rtiore  frequently  Weaken  the  effect  of 
I  popular  address,  rather  than  render  it  more  im- 
DressiVe.  He  seldom  deigns  even  to  use  a  meta- 
phor ;  but,  when  he  does,  he  selects  always  those 
^vhich  are  strong  and  obvious.  His  sentences  are 
generally  short,  and  he  is  not  very  fastidious  in 
avoiding  a  repetition  of  the  same  idea  when  he 
wishes  to  impress  it  strongly  on  the  mind  of' his 
auditory,  or  when  there  is  any  thing  in  its  nature 
t^hich  may-  make  it  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
rhe  matter  of  his  speeches  is  generally  of  the 
)est  kind,  selected  by  a  strong  understanding, 
mder  the  guidance  of  plain  sense,  from  an  exten- 
ive  knowledge  of  politics  and  of  mankind.  It  is 
hiefly,  however,  in  a  debate  that  Mr.  Ponsonby 

celebrated  5  and  he  certainly  possesses,  in  a  very 
ninent  degree,  either  the  hiack  or  the  science  of 
cposing  and  refuting  the  arguments  of  an  adver- 
jy.  In  this,  his  great  memory  is  of  the  last  im-. 
)rtance  to  him.  He  never  takes  notes,  and  yet 
ill  frequently  recapitulate  and  answer,  nearly  in 
e  same  order  in  which  they  were  delivered,  all 
e  arguments  which  have  been  urged  by  his  an- 
gonists  in  a  debate  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours. 

must  be  observed  of  Mr.  P.  that  he  strictly  ob- 
rves  the  rule  given  by  Cicero  to  his  orator,  and 
isses  over,  in  perfect  silence,  the  arguments 
hich  he  cannot  zvcU  answer.  He-  notices  only 
le  feeble  or  the  false  parts  of  his  opponent's  rea- 
ming ;  and,  as  he  always  makes  it  a  point  to 
ipse  the  debate,  he  thus  isjsureto  attract  from 
R  2  'his 
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his  audience,  on  all  occasions,  the  plaudits  of  vio 
tory.  —  Mr.  P.  is  now  somewhat  above  forty  ye 
old,  his  person  inclining  to  plethoric,  and  the  i 
bf  his  countenance  strong  and  coarse. 


MR.  GRANVILLE  S1L\RR 

THIS  determined  opponent  of  African  slave 
and  true  patriot,  is  a  grandson  of  the  celebr 
Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York,  who,  in  the 
trary  reign  of  James  the  Second,  soi  honour 
distinguished  himself  as  the  champion  of  the  1 
testant  religion  and  of  the  liberties  of  his  con 
Dr.  Sharp,  immediately  after  the  accession  of : 
"William,    was    made   a    bishop,    and    after 
translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,   and 
continued  to  be  the  zealous  defender  of  the  lib 
ties  of  his  country  during  the  whole  period  of  1 
valuable  life. 

His  son,  the  father  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp, 
Dean  of  Durham,  and  emulated  the  pious  ztdi 
his  father,  which  he  has  transmitted,  with  all  i 
lustre,  to  that. benevolent  character  who  is  thci 
ject  of  this  memoir. 

If  any  man  of  the  present  day  deserves 
tiame  of  philanthropist,  it  is  Mr.  Granville ' 
since  his  whole  life  has  been  bne  continued  str 
gle  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind, 
times  by  his  literary  labours,  and,  at  other  tin 
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I  "ifey  the  more  active  services  of  benevolence.    To 
commiserate  the  unfortunate,  in  him,  seems  to  be 
a  radical  instinct,  which,  by  its  force,  overpowers 
those  cold  and  prudential  maxims,  by  which  the 
conduct  of  the  generality  are  too  often  regulated. 
As  for  those  prejudices,  which  would  exclude  the 
oppressed   of   any   country,    condition,    or  com- 
plexion, from  the  rights  of  humanity,  to  him  they 
are  entirely  unknown.     The  African  torn  from  his 
country,  and  the  sailor  from  his  home,  have  ever 
found  in  him  an  eloquent  and  successful  advocate. 
In  his  treatise  on  the  Injustice  and  dangerous  Ten- 
dency of  tolerating  Slavery,  his  arguments,  though 
sometimes  diffuse,  are  strong  and  convincing.     In 
this  work  he  clearly  proves,  that  the  law  of  nature, 
deduced  from  philosophical  reasonings,   supposes 
an  equality  among  all  mankind,  independent  of  the 
laws  of  society ;  nor  can  any  social  compact  sup- 
pose one  man  to  surrender  his  liberty,  with  the 
propriety  of  his  person,  up  to  any  other, — a  bar- 
ter for  which  he  can  receive  nothing  in  exchange 
of  equal  value.     One  circumstance  which  contri- 
buted greatly  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Granville 
Sharp  to  the  consideration  of  slavery,  and  its  evil 
effects  on  society,  as  it  is  curious,  and  developes 
in   a  high   degree   the   excellent  qualities  of  his 
heart,  shall  be  here  fully  related.     It  has  this  pe- 
culiarity, also,  that  on  its  merits  the  law  of  En- 
gland was  ascertained,  concerning  the  right  to  free- 
dom   of  every  person  treading   on   English    soil: 
about   which,    many   eminent   lawyers  had  enter- 
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talned  different  Opinions.    The  case  is  thil:— A 
poor  negro-lad,  of  the  name  of  Somerset,  laboiuv 
ing  under  a  disorder  that  had  been  deemed  in- 
curable, and  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  sight, 
was  abandoned    by  his  owner  as  an  useless  ar- 
ticle of  property,  and  turned  into  the  streets  of 
London  to  support  his  miserable  existence  by  pre- 
carious charity.     The  poor  creature,  in  this  desti- 
tute and  forlorn  condition,  was  expiring  on  tbe 
pavement  of  one  of  the  most  public   streets  in 
London.     Mr.  Sharp  chanced  to  pass  that  way. 
This  gentleman  beheld  him  with  that  sympathy 
which  is  characteristic  of  his  benevolent  disposi- 
tion!    He  caused  him  to  be  immediately  removed 
to   Saint  Bartholomew's   Hospital,    attended  per- 
sonally to  his  wants,  and  had  the  happiness,  in  a 
short  time,  to  see  him  restored,  by  proper  medical 
assistance  and  food,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
health  and  sight.     The  hand  of  beneficence  ex- 
tended still  farther  its  fostering  care  ;  Mr.  Sharp 
clothed  him,  and  procured  him  a  comfortable  em- 
ployment in  the   service  of  a  lady  of  his  acquain- 
tance.    Two    years    elapsed :    the    circumstance 
and  even  the  name  of  the  poor  negro  had  escaped 
the  memory  of  his  benefactor,  when  Mr.  Sharp  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  So- 
mcrsety   confined  in  the  Poultry-Compter,    stating 
no  cause  for  his  commitment,  but  humbly  entreat- 
ing the  protection  of  that  goodness,    which  had 
formerly  preserved  his  life,    to   save  hjm  from  a 
greater  calamity.     The  humanity  of  Mr.  Granville 
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Sharp  led  him  instantly  to  the  prison,    where  b^ 
found  the  same  poor  negro  who  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  former  compassion.      His  master,  by 
whom  he  had  been  discarded  in  sickness  and  mi- 
siery,  and  who  had  abandoned  him  to  the  world  as 
an  unserviceable  and  dying  cieature,  seeing  him 
accidentally  behind  the   carriage   of  the  lady  tp 
whom  Mr.  Sharp  had  recommended  him. as  a  scr-^ 
vant,    and  perceiving  that  he  had  recovered   hi3 
health  and   strength,    seized    him   in   the   street, 
pulled  him  down  from  the  chariot,    and   caused 
him  to  be  sent  to   prison  as  a  ryn-away   slave. 
Mr.  Sharp    waited    immediately   upon   the   lord- 
mayor,  who  caused  the  master  and  the  poor  negro^ 
to  be  summoned  before  him.     That  upright  and 
well-informed  magistrate  decided  that  the  master 
had  no  property  in  the  person  of  the  negro  in  this 
country ;  and  that,  consequently,  as  there  was  no 
other  charge  against  him,  he  was  perfectly  free, 
and  at  liberty  to  depart  wherever  he  pleased.  The 
master  instantly,  however,  seized  the  unfortunate 
black  by  the  collar  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sharp 
and  the  lord-mayor,   and  insisted  on  his  right  to 
keep  him  as  his  property,     Mr.  Sharp  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  English  law  against  the  master, 
and,  causing  him  to  be  taken  into  immediate  cus» 
tody,  exhibited  articles  of  the  peace  against  him 
for  an  assault  and  battery.      The  lord-mayor  took 
cognizance  of   the  charge,    and  the  master  was 
committed  and  compelled  to  find  bail  for  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  sessions  to  take  his  trial  for  the 
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offence.  Thus  the  great  question  of  slavery, 
which  involved  the  honor  of  England  as  well  as 
the  fate  of  thousands,  was  brought  fairly  before 
an  English  court  of  justice.  A  certiorari  was  ob- 
tained to  remove  the  cause  into  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  whence  it  was  submitted  to  the 
twelve  judges,  who  unanimously  concurred  in 
opinion,  that  the  master  had  acted  criminally, 
and  thereby  emancipated  for  ever  the  race  of 
blacks  from  a  state  of  slavery  while  they  remained 
on  British  ground ! 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  the  first  instance^ 
his  mind  was  naturally  led  on  to  farther  endea- 
vours to  benefit  the  condition  of  oppressed  Afrii- 
cans.  He  observed  many  of  these  people  begging 
about  the  streets  of  London,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  sending  them  back  to  their  native  coun* 
try,  for  the  double  purpose  of  ameliorating  their 
own  condition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  introducing 
the  seeds  of  civilization  into  Africa.  These  peo- 
ple he  collected  together  to  a  very  considerable 
number,  and,  at  his  sole  expense,  sent  them  over 
to  Africa,  where-  they  formed  a  colony,  and  built 
themselves  a  town,  which,  in  compliment  to  their 
benefactor,  they  named  Granville.  It  is  situated 
on  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  not  far  from  the  newly- 
established  settlement  of  Free  Town, 

In  the  discussion  of  the  important  question  con- 
cerning the  legality  of  press-warrants,  Mr.  Sharp 
displayed  the  same  energy  as  he  had  done  in  the 
case  of  Somerset,    A  freeman  of  London,  of  the; 
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tame  of  MelHchip,  had  been  impressed  into  the 
service  of  the  navy.      Mr,  Sharp  applied  ^to  Mr. 
Alderman  Bull,  then  lord-mayor,  for  an  order  for 
his  discharge,  which  that  magistrate,  ever  watch- 
ful over  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  incorrupti- 
bly  pure   in  the   administration  of  public  justice, 
instantly  granted.     The  commanding-officer  of  the 
press-gang  had  previously  removed  Mellichip  to 
the  Nore,  in  order  to  place  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  city  jurisdiction.     Mr.  Sharp  then  caused 
the  Court  of   King's   Bench   to  be   immediately 
moved  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  bring  the 
body  of   Mellichip  into   court,    which   being  of 
course  complied  with,   Mr.  Sharp  insisted,  that, 
there  being  no  charge  against  him  for  a  breach  of 
Ae  laws,  but  being  detained  under  the  pretended 
authority   of   an   impress- warrant,    the  court,    as 
piardians  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  was  bound 
to  discharge  him.      Lord  Mansfield  felt  himself 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  constitutional  jus- 
tice of  this  demand,  and  ordered  Mellichip  to  be 
set  at  liberty. 

It  was  to  the  active  humanity  and  patriotism  of 
Mr.  Sharp,  that  the  Society  for  abolishing  the 
Slave-Trade  owes  its  origin.  This  society  has  since 
extended  itself  in  several  countries  in  Europe  and 
through  all  the  states  in  America  y  and,  though  its 
exertions  have  not  yet  been  attended  with  com- 
plete and  wished-for  success,  it  has  brought  about 
several  very  important  regulations  of  this  horrible 
traffic,  and  has  considerably  ameliorated  the  con- 
dition 
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dition  of  the  unhappy  victims.  Of  this'excellci* 
society,  Mr.  Sharp  has  been  the  president  ever 
since  its  first  institution. 

In  his  political  principles,  he  is  the  ardent  and 
jzealous  friend  of  liberty,  and  neglects  no  opportu- 
,nity  of  defending  its  principles  or  asserting  the  ne- 
glected rights  of  the  people.  He  has  ever  been 
the  v^^arm  advocate  for  a  parliamentary  reform, 
and  has  recommended  a  plan  to  the  public  found- 
ed on  the  earliest  principles  and  practice  of  the 
British  constitution.  He  desires  to  restore  the  an- 
cient tithings  by  which  the  whole  country  was 
formerly  incorporated  into  societies  of  ten  men 
each,  vrho  were  joint  security  for  the  legal  and 
peaceable  demeanor  of  each  other,  and  who  elect- 
ed, annually,  from  amongst  themselves,  a  consei' 
vator  of  the  peace,  called  the  tithing-man.  Ten 
of  these  societies  he  would  unite  into  a  larger  bo* 
dy,  denominated,  agreeably  to  ancient  practice,  the 
Hundred,  who  should  elect  annually  their  constat 
ble ;  and  ten  of  these  bodies  again  to  form  the 
largest  assembly  of  the  Thousand,  who  should  an? 
nually  elect,  upon  the  original  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  their  clderm.an  or  magistrate. 
All  trivial  causes  and  di3putes  to  be  settled  once  a 
month  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  in  the  Hundredr 
<;ourt,  before  the  constable ;  and  all  causes  of  a 
superior  nature,  and  appeals  from  the  Hundreds 
to  be  decided  in  the  court  of  the  Thousand,  before 
the  elderman  and  a  jury  of  their  peers.  The  whole 
body  of  the  people  to  form,  in  this  manner,  the 

national 
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Dational  militia;  each  Thousand  to  constitute  a  re*- 
giment,  the  elderman  or  magistrate  to  be  their  co^ 
lonel ;  and  each  Hundred  to  constitute  a  compa- 
Tjy,  the  constable  of  each,  for  the  time  being,  to 
be  their  captain.  So  many  of  the  thousands  to  be 
summoned  once  in  every  year,  by  their  magis- 
trate, as  would  have  a  right  to  choose  a  five- 
hundred  and  fifty-eighth  part  of  the  representative 
legislature,  and  vote  in  their  respective  hundreds 
before  the  constable,  without  expense  tp  the  can- 
didate or  loss  o(  time  to  tKe  voter. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  shewn  that  the  division  of  this 
kingdom  into  ti things  and  hundreds  was  instituted 
at  first  by  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  King  Alfred. 
He  has  likewise  demonstrated,  in  his  treatise  on 
this  subject,  that  such  an  institution  is  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  most  perfect  state  of  liberty 
that  man  is  capable  of  enjoying ,  and  yet  compe* 
tent,  nevertheless,  to  answer  all  the  necessary  pur- 
poses of  mutual  defence,  the  due  execution  of 
just  and  equal  laws,  and  the  sure  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace.  Neither  does  this  system  of  go- 
vernment want  cither  the  prescription  of  antiquity 
or  the  test  of  experience  to  recommend  it  to  our 
tiotice.  It  reduced  to  order  the  Israelitish  armies 
in  the  wilderness,  and  diffused  comparative  hap- 
piness through  this  kingdom,  from  the  days  of  its 
royal  institutor  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  episcopal  church  in  America  was  founded 
upon  a  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Sharp,  and 
he  had  the  honour  of  introducing  their  first  bishops 

for 
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for  consecration  to  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  America  has,  however,  no  establish- 
ed  religion.  The  constitution  of  that  country 
can  neither  establish  nor  prohibit  any  mode  of 
worship  which  any  individual  may  think  proper 
to  adopt. 

In  the  unfortunate  war  which  ended  in  the  se- 
paration of  America  from  Great  Britain,  the  vir- 
tue and  patriotism  of  this  gentleman  suggested  to 
the  Congress  the  idea  of  having  recourse  to 
him,  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  countries.  Two  com- 
missioners were  accordingly  dispatched  to  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  Mr.  Sharp,  in 
London,  proposals  for  the  British  government. — 
Mr.  Sharp  delivered  the  propositions  to  Lord 
George  Germain,  who  was  then  the  American 
minister;  and,  the  terms  not  being  acceded  to  by 
the  English  ministry,  the  commissioners  returned, 
and  America  was  declared  independent  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  in  consequence  of  this  refusal. 

The  wide  scale  on  which  Mr.  Sharp  has  acted, 
and  the  various  interests  his  schemes  have  embraced, 
certainly  mark  him  out  as  no  common  character; 
and,  though  his  writings  have  been  ineffectual  to 
produce  a  recurrence  to  our  first  constitutional 
principles,  though  his  colony  settled  in  Africa 
may  not  have  succeeded,  and  press-warrants  still 
disgrace  the  annals  of  our  tolerative  jurisprudence, 
yet  the  maxims  he  has  inculcated,  and  the  steady 
perseverance  he  has  evinced,  through  the  course  of 
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a  long  life,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  will  not  W 
-without  their  effect.  Good  actions  and  sentiments 
are  never  totally  lost. 

Mr*  Sharp  was  designed  for  the  law,  but  never 
practised.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  Ordnance- 
Office;  but,  having  a  genteel  competency,  and 
disapproving  of  the  American  war,  he  gave  up  his 
place,  and  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  he 
has  resided  many  years.  Free  from  every  domestic 
incumbrance,  he  has  there  applied  his  mind  to  the 
-pursuit  of  general  knowledge.  He  is  a  good  lin- 
guist, both  ancient  and  modern,  is  well-read  in 
divinity,  extensively  acquainted  with  law,  an  en- 
lightened politician,  and  a  great  amateur  of  mu- 
sic. Every  Sunday  night  he  devotes  to .  the  harp, 
c(  which  he  is  extremely  fond.  This,  however,  is 
meant  for  a  devotional  exercise,  since  the  Psalms 
vf  David,  sung  in  Hebrew  by  himself,  are  the  con?- 
"stant  accompaniments  of  his  instrument.  On  these 
occasions,  owing  to  his  venerable  appearance, 
united  to  his  vivacious  manner,  he  presents  to  his 
auditors  the  most  lively  appearance  of  bardic  erv- 
thusaism.  A  perfect  orthodox  Christian  in  his  be^ 
^ief,  he  has  too  much  sense  to  fall  into  those  narrow 
bigoted  sentiments,  which  disgrace  the  rigid  pro- 
fession of  many  otherwise  excellent  characters  ^ 
he  therefore  relaxes  sometimes  into  innocent  gaiety, 
and  is  seen  amusing  himself  at  a  convivial  toeet- 
ing,  held  ftt  a  tavern  in  Fleet-Street,  once  every 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  old  English  ma?- 
drigals.    His  voice  is  good,  and  his  judgement  aji^ 
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execution  considerable.  This  partiality  for  mu$ic> 
also,  makes  him  a  constant  attendant  at  the  cathe- 
dral-service of  Saint  Paul's,  the  organ  of  which 
place,  and  chants,  he  thinks  excellent. 

Mr.  Sharp's  literary  labours  have  been  principally 
directed  to  theology,  politics,  and  juridical  eco- 
nomy. In  his  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  he 
differs  from  Dr.  Williams  and  Bishop  Newton  in 
many  important  particulars.  In  another  tract  he 
has  become  the  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  the  existence  arid  operations  of  the  Devil, 
and  the  Athanasian  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  He  has 
also  added  his  quota  of  endeavour  to  abolish  the 
Gothic  practice  of  duelling.  In  the  treatise  al* 
lijded  t05  he  has  proved  that  the  decision  of  pri- 
vate quarrels  by  private  combat  is  contrary  to  law ; 
'and,  when  one  of  the  parties  falls,  that  the  survivor 
is  guilty  of  wilful  murder;  and  in  this  conclu- 
'sion,  few  thinking  men  will  differ  from  him. — 
His  work  entitled  "  Legal  Means  of  Political  Rcr 
formation,'*  and  his  "  View  of  the  State  of  Go- 
vernment under  the  System  of  Frankpledge,'*  are 
ihonumehts  of  patriotism,  which  will  ever  rank 
him  among  the  Hampdens  and  Sidneys  of  this 
countr)^ 

Mr.  Sharp  possesses  a  very  extensive  library, 
where  a  theologian,  a  lawyer,  a  classic,  a  politician, 
jn  antiquary,  or  an  Orientalist,  might  find  ample 
amusement,  suited  to  their  different  tastes.  His 
collection  of  Bibles  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the 
kingdom. 
--:■'-  Mr. 
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Mr.  Sharp,  though  now  between  seventy  and 
ghty.  like  Cato,  pursues  his  studies  with  all  the 
•dour  of  youth.  Within  these  last  four  years  he 
as  made  himself  a  tolerable  proficient  in  Arabic, 
ut  it  must  be  remembered,  that  age  to  him  is  no 
urden, — that  he  has  lived  a  temperate  and  regular 
fe,  and  that  Reason  has  always  maintained  her  su- 
premacy over  his  passions  :  his  declining  age,  there- 
ore,  like  the  evening  of  a  fine  summer's  day,  is 
:alm  and  clear. 

To  judge  from  appearances,  Mr.  Sharp  bids  fair 
:o  arrive  to  a  very  advanced  age.  His  form  is  the 
Tiedium  between  the  thin  and  the  athletic,  his  sta- 
ure  of  the  middle  size,  his  countenance  clear,  hi$ 
lisposition  cheerful,  his  gait  upright,  his  nerve.s 
teady,  and  his  actions,  though  thus  considerably 
dvanced  in  years,  possess  all  the  sprightlines§  of 
t)uth. 

The  posthumous  biographer  of  this  excellent 
nan  will  be  able  to  do  complete  justice  to  his 
irtues.  His  name  and  actions  will  adorn. the  Bri* 
ish  Plutarch,  for  the  imitation  of  the  old :  and  his 
irtues  will  necessarily  be  emblazoned  in  the  BrI-* 
ish  Nepos,*  as  a  model  for  the  instruction  of  the 
'oung.     He  will  be  ranked  with  our  Howards  and 

*  Dr.  Mevor,  of  Woodstock,  has  lately  published  an  excellent 
ihool-book,  under  the  title  of  the  British  Nepos,  which  com* 
rizes  the  lives  of  ajl  the  most .  illustrious  Britons,  from  Alfred  to 
toward,  and  which  is  recommended  to  general  adoption  by  th^ 
bvious  truth,  that  excvn^le  is  more  seductive  and  povfir/ul  than 
recift*  Z\  .  '     .  -:') 

our 
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our  Hanways,  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  his 
countrymen.  Here  let  us,  however,  consider,  that 
we  have  perhaps  already  said  more  than  will  be 
grateful  to  the  eye  of  modest  merit ;  we  shall  only 
hope,  that  our  deserved  praise,  and  the  general 
esteem  of  all  his  contemporaries,  will  occasion  this 
good  man  to  continue  his  virtuous  course,  till  he 
shall  meet  with  the  future  and  everlasting  reward 
which  his  religion  has  taught  him  to  believe  in 
and  expect. 

0. 
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is  eldest  son  of  Lord  Pelham,  who  succeeded 
to  that  title  upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Holies 
Pelham,    Duke    of   Newcastle    and    Marquis  of 
Clare,  to  whom  he  was  the  next  in  succession  in 
the  male  line.     The  Earl  of  Lincoln,    who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Newcastle,  being 
the  son  of  his  sister,  and  married  also  to  his  neice, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Henry  Pel- 
ham, prime  minister  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  to  whom,  and  to  his  heirs  male,  the  title 
of  Duke  was  limited  by  patent  bearing  date  the 
13th  of  November,  1756,  as  was  the  Barony  of 
Pelham  to  the  present  Lord,  by  another  patent  of 
the  present  King  granted  the  4th  of  May,  1762. 
,    Mr.  Pelham  was  elected  a  representative  for  the 
xounty  of  Sussex  at  the  general  election  in  1780; 

and, 
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Ahd,  arranging  himself  on  the  Treasury  side  of  the 
House,  he  continued  to  vote  on  that  side  during 
the  remainder  of  Lord  North's  administration  till 
March,  1782.     On  the  appointment  of  the  new 
administration,  the  nhme  of  Mr.  Pelham  was  the 
only  person  from  his  side  of  the  House  which  dis- 
played himself  in  the  new  arrangements.     He  ob- 
tained the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  the  Ord- 
nance, and  continued  to  hold  it  under  the  succeed- 
ing administration  of  Lord  Shelburne. 
•  This   party   being   driven   from   power  by   the 
coalition  in  1783,  Mr.  Pelham  attached  himself  to 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,   and  Was  appointed  se- 
cretary of  Ireland  under  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Northington.   But,  th(t  coalition  being 
in  their  turn  compelled  to  retire  from  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1784,  Mr.  Pelham  was  dis- 
missed,   and   he  in   consequence   became   a   de- 
cisive and  active  opponent  of  all  the  measures  of 
the  present  administration.     He  continued  to  pur- 
sue this  line  of  political  conduct  till  the  defection 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  connexions  had 
reduced   the  numbers   of  the   Opposition  in   the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  so  considerably,  as  to 
give  no  farther  alarm  to  the  Minister,  nor  to  affi^rd 
any  hope  of  future  preferment  or  emolument  to 
those  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Opposi- 
tion.     In   this  situation  Mr.  Pelham   once   more 
changed  his  party,    and  'was    converted   to   the 
interest  of  the  present  administration.      He   was, 
thereupon,  restored  to  his  former  post  of  Irish  se- 
1799-1800.  S  cretary. 
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cretary,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  office  during- 
the  government  of  Earl  Camden. 

We  cannot  consider  these  instances  of  tergiver- 
sation as  reflecting  great  lustre  on  an  eminent 
political  character;  on  the  contrary,  we  lament 
that  the  fashion  of  the  times  at  all  authorizes  such 
dereliction  from  public  principle,  and  we  are 
forced  to  admit,  with  Sir  William  Draper  in  his 
reply  to  Junius,  that  the  "  principles  of  the  most- 
exalted  characters  hang  too  loosely  about  them." 

Mr.  Pelham  is  amiable  in  private  life,  his  man- 
ners and  address  are  conciliating,  and,  as  a  m^gis-^ 
trate,  he  is  impartial  and  highly  respectable.  He 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  introduction  erf"  the 
improved  system  of  agriculture  into  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  his  neighbour- 
hood and  in  the  militia  of  that  county,  of  which 
he  is  lieutenant-colonel,  for  his  pleasing  and' 
friendly  qualities.  His  personal  influence  procures 
the  return  of  four  members  to  parliament;  one 
for  the  town  of  Lewes,  two  for  the  borough  of 
Seaford,  and  himself  for  the  county  of  Sussex. 

0. 
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THIS,  distinguished  veteran^  in  the  field  of  po* 
Ktics,  still  atj:racts  the  attention  of  his  contempo- 
raries, by  the  great  authority  of  his  name,  by  his 
IsLtf^  virtuous  secession  from  public  business,  and 

by 
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hy  his  patronage  of  learning  and  learned  men.  In 
the  progress  of  an  active  life,  he  has  ably  filled  the 
first  offices  in  the  state;  has  conscientiously 
done  his  diity;  whenever  the  tneasures  of  the 
respective  administrations  differed  from  his  own 
notions  of  rectitude ;  and,  at  the  present  period, 
when  he  finds  that  his  warniilgs  and  his  advice  arc 
of  no  service  to  his  country,  he  wholly  retires  from 
public  view,  contented  With  the  character  he  has  so 
well  earned  of  an  enlightened  statesman  and  ge- 
nuine piatrioti 

His  Grace  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1736,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  grandfather 
before  he  became  of  age,  in  the  year  1757.  The 
late  King  appointed  him  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Sussex ;  and,  as  an  admirer  of  the  great 
William  Pitt,  he  became  a  patriot  of  very  pro- 
mising expectations.  He  in  fact  so  closely  united 
himself  with  the  party  of  that  great  man,  that, 
under  the  subsequent  administration  of  Lord  Bute, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  lord-^lieutenancy. 

The  outset  of  his  political  life  was  uniformly 
distinguished  by  an  opposition  to  the  court  faction, 
and  by  his  zeal  for  the  liberties,  glory,  and  consti* 
tution  of  his  country.  He  was  of  the  number  of 
those  who  warmly  opposed,  with  a  sort  of  pre- 
science of  its  consequences,  the  American  Stamp- 
Act,  which  was  passed  in  1762;  and  he  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  by  his  cenSuffes  of  the 
terms  of  the  peace,  and  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
Bute  and  Grenville  administrations. 

S  2  Such 
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Such  conduct  strongly  recommended  the  Duke  to 
the  confidence  of  the  popular  party;  and,  m  the 
Rockingham  administration,  ^vhich  succeeded  that 
of  the  Grenville,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
secretary  of  state  to  the  foreign  department.  To 
the  honour  of  his  Grace  and  his  collegues,  ^  wiser 
and  more  liberal  system  was  pursued,  the  obnox- 
ious Stamp-Act  was  repealed,  and  a  spirit  of  equity 
and  moderation  characterized  every  measure  of  the 
new  administration. 

A  division  of  sentiments  having  been  effected 
among  the  leading  men,  by  the  intrigues  of  that 
secret  faction,  whose  influence  has  done  so  much 
mischief,  his  Grace  resigned  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1766,  because  he  would  not  act  unless  Lord 
Chatham  were  one  of  the  ministry.  A  new  ad- 
ministration was  in  consequence  formed  in  the 
month  of  August,  consisting  wholly  of  the  friends 
of  Lord  Chatham,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had 
the  honour  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sur)\  This  patriotic  party  was  speedily  under- 
mined, as  the  preceding  had  been,  and,  in  little 
more  than  a  year,  a  division  and  mutual  jealousy 
having  been  effected,  the  Lords  Chatham,  Shel- 
burne,  and  Northington,  resigned. 

This  w^as  the  most  critical  and  interesting  epoch 
of  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

He  and  Earl  Camden  retained  their  places  after 
their  patriotic  friends  had  resigned,  and  thus  ex;- 
posed  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  the  patriots, 
and  to  the  invectives  of  the  immortal  pen  of  Junius. 

This 
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This  party-writer,  although  so  eloquent,  and 
ivhose  political  style  will  long  remain  a  model,  will 
not,  however,  be  received  as  an  authority  by  any 
sober  historian.  No  person  at  this  day  estimates 
the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  from  th<5 
twelve  Philippics,  addressed  to  him  by  Junius.  To 
a  certain  degree,  his  Grace  undoubtedly  committed 
himself.  He  continued  to  act  with  men  whose 
principles  he  has  ever  been  supposed  to  disavow, 
and,  by  the  countenance  of  his  name,  gave  a  co- 
lour to  measures  which  might  not  without  that 
sanction  have  been  carried  into  execution.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  cannot  be  wholly  palliated,  that  his 
Grace  held  a  responsible  situation  in  a  Tory  mi- 
nistry, during  the  foreboding  years,  from  1767  to 
1775. 

There  is,  however,  strong  reason  to  believe,  that 
his  Grace  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  minority  in  the 
cabinet.  His  whole  life  belies  the  supposition, 
that  he  approved  of  the  principle  of  taxing  the  co- 
lonies, and  of  the  other  unconstitutional  doctrines 
which  were  acted  upon  during  this  period.  How- 
ever, on  the  10th  of  November,  1775,  he  resigned 
his  office  of  Lord  Privy-Seal ;  and  this  resignation, 
united  to  his  subsequent  opposition  to  the  violent 
measures  of  administration,  furnished  demonstra^ 
tive  proof  in  favour  of  his  political  consistency.  It 
is  understood,  that  his  Grace  resigned  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  the  mad  project  in  the  cabinet,  of  con- 
quering America,  and  of  introducing  a  system  of 
ta^vation  by  force  of  arms. 

S  3  His 
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His  Grace  was  afterwards  found  in  the  patriotic 
lists  of  Opposition,  during  the  whole  of  the  Anie- 
rican  war.  And  when,  in  1782,  the  close  union 
of  the  Rockingham  and  Shelburne  parties  effected 
the  overthrow  of  Lord  North,  his  Grace  was  re- 
stored to  his  former  office  of  Lord  Privy-Seal.  This 
situation  he  held  till  April,  1783,  when  he  and  his 
friends  were  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  prepon- 
derating influence  of  the  infamous  coalition. 

Since  that  period,  his  Grace  has  held  no  ostensi- 
ble situation  under  the  government,  but  he  has 
never  omitted,  in  his  seat  in  parliament,  to  offer  his 
opinions  on  every  important  occasion.      He  has 
uniformly  disapproved  of  the  principle  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  and  is  of  the  number  of  those  indepen- 
dent persons,  who  consider  it  as  pregnant  with 
mischief  to  the  constitution  and  prosperity  of  the 
British  empire.     His  last  eloquent  and  most  pathe- 
tic  speech  drew  tears  from  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle.    It  was  an  awful  moment  to  hear  such  illus- 
trious and  independent  patriots  as   the  Dukes  of 
Grafton  and  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown, 
and  the   Earls    of  Moira,  Suflolk,  and  Guilford, 
declare  successively  their  design  to   secede  from 
their  senatorial  duties,  which  had  become  so  use- 
less and  mischievous.      The  Duke  of  Grafton  con* 
eluded  one  of  the  most  interesting  speeches  ever 
heard  in  a  public  assembly,  with  the  following  de^ 
claration,  "  /  shall  retire^  my  Lords y  to  my  counby — 
sraty  to  instruct  my  children  5  and  azvaify  in  awfu^ 

silaice:^ 
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silence,  the  eventful  period  which  I  see  approach- 

r 

The  redder  has  thus  rapidly  followed  the  politi- 
cal career  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  will  now 
find  it  no  less  interesting  to  view  him  in  his  domes- 
tic life,  as  a  private  and  opulent  nobleman. 

His  Grace  has  been  twice  married.  From  his 
first  dutchess,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Ra- 
vens worth,  he  was  divorced  in  March,  1769.  He 
was  married  to  his  present  dutchess  in  the  May  of 
the  same  year.  By  his  two  marriages  he  has  had  se- 
venteen children,  four  by  the  first,  and  thirteen  by 
ihe  last;  fifteen  of  whom,  seven  sons  and  eight 
amiable  daughters,  are  still  living,*  With  such  an 
interesting  family,  who,  that  has  children,  will 
doubt,  that  the  Puke  of  Grafton  is  a  sincere  pa- 
triot, and  real  friend  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
What  better  pledge  of  integrity  can  the  public 
expect,  than  that  its  first  servants  should  possess 
minds  fraught  with  intelligence,  and  hearts  which 
beat  with  the  sensibility  of  parents  ?f 

•  His  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Euston,  was  born  in  the  yeajr 
1760,  and  has  represented  the  Un.versity  of  Cambridge  in  four 
successive  parliaments ;  he  is,  moreovef,  lord-Ueutenant  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  colonel  of  one  of  its  regiments  of  militia,  and 
tanger  of  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks. 

f  The  man  who  '*  hath  not  music  in  his  soul^^  that  is  to  say, 
whose  soul  is  not  alive  to  the  sympathies  of  filial  and  paternal 
kve,  and  to  the  tender  affections  of  private  life,  ought  seldom  to 
be  trusted  by  a  sovereign  or  his  people. 

S  4  His 
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His  Grace  has  been  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and,  by  his 
influence  and  patronage,  is  conceived  to .  have 
been  the  means  of  introducing  the  liberal  and  ac- 
tive spirit,  which  has  peculiarly  distinguished  that 
University.  Those  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  who  are  its  members,  have  always  ex- 
pressed their  high  sense  of  his  Grace's  liberal  sen- 
timents, while  his  conduct  has  been  so  moderate, 
as  on  no  occasion  to  give  offence,  even  to  the  par- 
tizans  of  passive  obedience.  In  testimony  of  the 
flattering  opinion  entertained  of  his  Graces's  prin- 
ciples, we  shall  quote  the  elegant  Ode  to  Liberty^ 
written  by  that  amiable  poet,  Mr.  George  Dyer, 
late  of  Emanuel : 

*'  May  FiTZROY,  too,  the  gcn*rpus  transport  share; 

And  rab'd  by  love  of  thee,  and  love  of  truth. 
View  Liberty's  long  lustre  mild  and  dear. 

Till  its  full  orb  illume  Britannia's  youth. 
And  I,  the  meanest  of  the  tuneful  throng, 
On  Cam's  feir  banks,  will  chan^  to  thee  the  grateful  song." 

I  lis  generous  patronage  of  Mr.  Gray  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Mr.  G.  was  known  as  an  ex- 
cellent poet  and  man  of  letters,  but  was  wholly 
unprovided  for,  when,  without  any  solicitation,  the 
Duke,  as  chancellor,  advanced  him  to  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Modern  History,  worth  upwards  of  300/. 
per  annum.  Mr.  G.  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  his  obligation,  volunteered  the  following  lines 

into 
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:o  the  Ode  performed  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
illation  of  the  Duke  as  chancellor,  on  the  1st  of 
ily,  1769. 

But  hark!  the  portals  sound,  and  pacing  forth 

With  solemn  steps  and  slow. 
High  potentates,  and  dames  of  royal  birth. 

And  mitred  fathers,  in  long  order  go: 
Great  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow 
From  haughty  Gallia  torn. 
And  sad  Chatillon,  on  her  bridal  mom 
That  wept  her  bleeding  love,  and  princely  Clarc^ 
And  Anjou's  heroine,  and  the  paler  Rose, 
The  rival  of  her  crown,  and  of  her  woes. 
And  either  Henry  there. 
The  murder'd  Saint,  and  the  majestic  Lord, 
That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome: 
(Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o*er. 
Their  human  passions  now  no  more. 

Save  Charity,  that  glows  beyond  the  tomb !} 
All  that  on  Granta's  fruitful  plain 
Rich  streams  of  regal  bounty  pour'd. 

And  bade  these  awful  fanes  and  turrets  rise. 
To  hail  their  Fitz  ro  y's  festal  morning  come; 
And  thus  they  speak  in  soft  accord 
The  liquid  language  of  the  skies. 

"  What  is  Grandeur,  what  is  Pow'r  ? 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain,  ^    ^ 

What  the  bright  reward  we  gain  ? 
The  grateful  mem'ry  of  the  good. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  show'r. 
The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweet. 
Sweet  music's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  Gratitude." 

Foremost 
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Foremost  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud 

The  venerable  Marg'ret  see ! 
«*  Wdcomc,  my  noUe  Son,  (she  cries  aloadj^) 

To  this,  thy  kindred  train,  and  me : 
Pleas'd  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 
A  Tudor's*  fire,  a  Beaufbrt*s  grace. 
Thy  liberal  heart,  thy  jodging  eye. 
The  flower  unheeded  shall  descry. 
And  bid  it  round  heay'n's  altars  shed 
The  fragrance  of  its  blushing  head  : 
Shall  raise  from  earth  the  latent  gem 
To  glitter  On  the  diadem. 

Lo !  Grants  waits  to  lead  her  blooming  band, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  she 
No  vulgar  praise,  no  venal  incense  flings; 
Nor  dares  with  courtly  tongue  refined 
Profime  thy  inborn  ro}'alty  of  mind : 

She  reveres  herself  and  thee. 
With  modest  pride  to  grace  thy  youthful  brow 

The  laureate  wreath,  that  Cedl  wore,  she  brings. 
And  to  thy  just,  thy  gentle  hand 
Submits  the  fasces  of  her  sway, 
Vklult  Spirits  blest  above  and  Men  bcbw 

Join  with  glad  voice  the  loud  symphcnious  hyj*  \ 

I, 
Mr.  Gray  will  riot  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  | 

flatter,  by  those  who  knew  the  independence  of 
his  mind. 

The  Duke  for  many  years  past  has  been  occu-  . 
pied  in  collecting  books,  with  more  assiduity  than 
almost  any  nobleman  of  his  time.     His  library  i^ 

•  The  Countess   was  a  Beaufort,  and  married  to  a  Ta^^ 
hence  the  application  of  this  line  to  the  Dukb  of  Grafton,  who  • 
dsuns  descent  Irom  both  these  families, 

copious/.^ 
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n>{»6us^  spkndid,  and  well  chosen;  and  Is  pard^ 
cularly  valuable  for  many  incomparable  copies  of 
Ae  Scarcest  and  most  esteemed  classic  atithors  in 
flleir  earliest  editions,  which  the  liberality  of  theit 
owner  renders  accessible  to  all  students  who  wish 
to  consult  and  use  them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Oile^ 
who  loves,  and  promotes,  and  patroni2es,  literature.* 
We  will  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  con* 
tradiction,  or  any  imputation  of  exaggeration  and 
servility,  that  none  of  the  Duke's  contemporaries^ 
Udder  similar  circumstances  of  situation,  with  a 
Irery  numerous  and  expensive  family,  can  boast  such 
ilutances  of  spontaneous  generosity  and  disin- 
terested service  to  learned  men,  whether  by  re- 
fcving  their  embarassments,  or  encouraging  their 
works* 

The  Duke  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  well- 
'^ten  and  judicious  pamphlet,  published  about 
ten  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  the  Church^ 
Liturgy  and  Subscriptions,  which  was  favourably 

*  Among  numerous  instances,  a  recent  one  may  be  instanced, 
"Bfauve  to  the  new  edition  oFGriesbagh's  New  Testament.*— 
ffis  Grace  offered  to  print  a  new  edition  in  England,  at  his  own 
Ba^pense ;  but,  as  Griesbach  had  been  employed  for  many  years  in 
k  improvement  of  his  work,  it  was  judged  more  expedient,  that 
*  diOQld  be  re-printed  on  the  continent,  under  the  author's  own  iri- 
VSctkMi,  upon  paper  sent  from  England  by  the  Duke.  This  was 
W,  and  his  Grace  has  since  distributed  a  great  number  6£  co- 
fe.  Others  he  has  put  on  sale  at  a  low  charge,  for  the  general 
iMivtiiienc^  oi  the  public* 

received 
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received  by  the  public,  and  has  passed  through  sc* 
veral  editions.* 

In  religion,  he  is  understood  to  be  friendly  to 
Socinian  or  Unitarian  doctrines,  and  he  frequently 
attends  the  Unitarian  chapel,  in  Essex-Street,  of 
which  Dr.  Disney,  since  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
LtNDSEY,  is  become  the  officiating  pastor.^  'His 
Grace  is  said  to  have  printed,  for  private  circula- 
tion, a  very  interesting  tract,  containing  his  own 
private  sentiments  in  matters  of  religion. 

In  person,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  of  the  mid- 
dle size,  but  ^lender,  with  a  countenance  shrewd 
Bnd  intelligent,  and  thought  to  resemble  that  of  his 
royal  progenitors.  His  manners  arc  highly  agree-, 
able  and  fascinating ;  his  dress  is  remarkable  for 
great  plainness  and  neatness.  As  a  parliamentary 
orator,  he  is  very  animated,  and  speaks  with  great 
dignity  and  interest;  his  style  is  strong  and  classi- 
cal, and  he  always  engages  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  his  auditors.  He  has  been  admitted,  even 
by  his  enemies,  to  be  a  nobleman  of  great  talents 
and  learning.  Lord  Chatham  evinced  his  high  opi- 
nion of  him,  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  his  own 
administration ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  even  Junius, 
have  acknowledged,  that  he  possesses  the  most  ele- 
vated powers  of  mind. 

His  Grace  is  ranger  of  Whittlebury-Forest,  his 
Majesty's  game-keeper  at  Newmarket,  receiver- 

*  Entitled,  "  Hints  submitted  to  the  Serious  Attention  of  the 
Clergy,  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  newly  associated.'* 

general 
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general  of  the  profits  of  the  seals  in  the  Kmg*s 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  prizage  611 
wines,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Mgh-steward  of  Dartmouth,  recorder  of  Thetfbrd 
and  Coventry,  a  governor  of  the  Charter-House, 
and  a  knight  of  the  garter.  May  he  long  live  the 
Messing  of  his  family,  and  the  ornament  and  hope 
of  his  country ! 

A,  D, 


MR.  SECRETARY  COOKE. 

NOTWITHSTANDINQ  the  vehement  oppo- 
«tion  made  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  <:loser  u- 
fflon  with  Great  Britain,  yet  that  country  almost 
ever  has  been,  and  it  is  likely  ever  will  be,  go- 
verned, even  internally,  by  the  counsels  and  advice 
tf  Englishmen. 

Among  those  who  have  for  some  years  past 
guided  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Cooke  is  not 
the  least  conspicuous.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Cooke,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  who 
died  two  years  since  at  Bath,  a  man  distinguished 
fer  his  high  literary  attainments. 

Mr.  Cooke,  at  an  early  age,  was  placed  upon 
Ae  King's  foundation  at  Eton-School,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and,  when  qualified, 
■M^  sent  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
college  bis  father  was  then  provost. 

In 
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la  the  year  1777,  the  late  Earl  of  Buckirtghjwn* 
shire  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  usid 
the  present  Sir  Richard  Heron,  who  was  thea  an 
eminent  conveyancer,  was  appoitited  chie^  secre- 
tary to  that  nobleman^s  administration* 

Sir  Richard  was  not  long  in  this  situation,  before 
he  found  that  the  duties  of  his  office  made  it  ne* 
cessary  for  him  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  spmc 
confidential  person,  who,  to  use  his  own  phrase 
at  the  time,  would  be  "  a  faithful  drudge,"  in  the 
character  of  a  confidential  clerk.  Accordingly, 
Sir  Richard  applied  to  some  of  his  friends,  then 
at  Dublin-Castle,  to  recommend  him  some  young 
man  of  this  description,  who  might  be  found  at  ei* 
ther  of  the  English  universities,  possessing  suf-^ 
ficient  talents,  and  whose  circumstances,  in  life 
would  render  such  a  situation  an  object  worthy  h^ 
attention  and  acceptance  • 

By  these  friends,  Mr.  Cooke  was  recommended 
to  Sir  Richard-  Upon  being  applied  to,  he  gladly 
embraced  the  situation,  and  was  appointed  chief 
clerk,  or,  to  use  the  more  palatable  expression, 
private  secretary  to  the  chief  secretary,  at  a  salary 
of  200/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Cooke  continued  for  some  time  In  this  si* 
tuation,  in  addition  to  which,  he  farther  made  him- 
self useful  to  government,  by  supporting  admini* 
stration  in  many  of  their  periodical  publications, 
and  by  perfomiing  the  duties  of  a  certain  non-de- 
script  office,  which,  though  it  wants  a  name,  is  ne- 
vertheless 
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^erthelesff  well  known  in  the  system  of  Irish  ad* 
ministration: — its  business  was  to  attend  the  sit* 
tings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  be  in  readiness, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  day^  to  com- 
municate between  him  and  his  friends,  to  acquaint 
them, in  cases  where  their  services  might  be  wanted, 
of  the  urgency  that  called  them,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
j|S^  ministerially  in  executing  one  part  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  chief  secretary.  It  was  at  a  tim6,  when 
the  minority  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was 
Vfffqh  more  numerous  and  respectable  than  it  has 
been  of  later  years,  and,  of  course,  much  more  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  Minister,  that  Mr.  Cooke  wa^ 
^us  employed,  to  hang  upon  their  rear,  and  watch 
flieir  motions.  The  duty,  in  many  cases,  was  ar- 
duous and  important :  Mr.  C.  discharged  it  to  the 
fan  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  and  was  re- 
tvarded,  first,  by  a  place  of  200/.  per  annum  in  the 
Dublin.  Custom-Housc,  and,  after  a  due  probation, 
by  die  lucrative  office  of  chief  clerk  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  oflice  was  conferred  on  Mr.  C. 
during  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
The  unpopularity  which  attached  to  his  GracCj 
b  the  early  part  of 'his  administration,  occasioned 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Propositions ;  the 
ioctrine  qf  attachments  against  the  High  Sheriffs  of 
cities  and  counties,  for  calling  aggregate  meet- 
ings of  the  freemen  and  freeholders,  &c.  &;c.  pro- 
duced in  the  daily  and  other  periodical  prints,  at 
4at  time,  animadversions,  and  (some  indeed  scan- 
^oua)  libels,  n6t  only  against  the  public  7nca;surts^ 

but 
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but  the  private  conduct,  of  that  noblemdn.  ^Tliese 
circumstances  afforded  Mr.  Cooke  a  favourable 
opportunity,  of  rendering  himself  not  only  ex- 
tremely useful,  but  agreeable,  to  government,  by 
his  vindications  of  the  administration,  through  the 
medium  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers;  and  for  1 
these  as  well  as  his  other  services,  it  was,  that  Mr. 
Cooke  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons;  an  office,  the  duty  of  which  requires 
little  more  than  attendance  and  regularity,  and  is 
rewarded  by  salary  and  emoluments,  which  amount, 
it  is  said,  to  1400/.  or  1500/.  per  annum.  This 
ofhce  was  settled  on  him  for  life,  i,  e.  he  had  the 
power  of  nomination,  w^hen  he  should  himself  be 
inclined  to  retire. 

Mr.  Cooke  continued  in  this  situation  until  the 
important  period  of  the  Regency,  which  occurred 
during  the  administration  of  the  present  Marquis . 
of  Buckingham,  in  1789,  when  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Sheridan,  (who  then  held  the  employment 
of  secretary  for  the  military  department  in  Ireland,) 
voting  in  parliament  for  declaring  the  Prince  of 
Wales  unrestricted  Regent  of  Ireland,  was  dis- 
missed from  office,  and  Mr.  Cooke  appointed  to 
succeed  him:  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  nominated 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  (of  which  he 
was  then  clerk)  for  one  of  the  government  bo- 
roughs. 

Already  he  had  given  several  proofs  of  his  ta- 
lents, both  in  a  political  and  a  literary  way ;  and  rt 
>\'as  supposed^  that  those  talents  could  be  turned  to 

better 
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tetter  use,  in  the  capacity  of  a  senator,  than  in  the 
confined  character  of  a  noter  of  minutes.     It  was 
thought,  that  a  man,  possessing  considerable  learn- 
ing, much  strong  sense,  and  political  information^ 
would  have  been  a  respectable,  if  not  a  brilliant, 
parliamentary  partizan.     In  this,  at  least,  however, 
he  disappointed  his  patrons;  for,  on  his  first  essay  in 
debate,  it  was  found,  that  he  wanted  voice,  and 
temper,  and  management,   for  a  public   speaker. 
His  voice  was  so  low  and  guttural  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible,  his  temper  hot  and  irascible,  and  his  ma- 
^nagement  of  himself  and  his  argument  so  incau- 
tious as  to  leave  both  open  to  ridicule  and   re- 
tort.    There  were  other  reasons  which  co-operated 
to  prevent  Mr.  Cooke  from  being  a  frequent  or  a 
formidable  supporter  of  his  party.     The  situations 
he  had  successively  filled,  from  his  commencement 
in  public  life,  were  known :  in  some  of  them,  he  had 
been  so  recently  employed,  that,  whenever  he  spoke, 
the  House  viewed  him  rather  in  his  fo/mer  cha- 
racters, than  in  that  of  a  brother-member; — hence 
his  arguments  were  frequently  answered  by  the  ri- 
dicule, the  contempt,  or  invective,  of  Opposition, 
against  the  agents  of  corruption,   the  whippers-in 
of  a  party,  or  the  government  of  clerks.     It  was 
neither  for  the  honour  of  Mr.  C.  nor  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his   friends,   that  he   should   too  frequently 
give  occasion  to  the  malice  of  the  Oppositionists, 
to  expatiate  upon  these  topics,  even  though  he  pos- 
sessed  more   of  the   qualities  of  a  parliamentary 
speaker  than  he  appeared  to  do;  he,  therefore,  pru- 
dently declined  being  prominent  in  debate,  and,  for 
179^-1800.  T     ^  the 
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the  future,  limited  his  senatorial  exertions  to  the 
giving  of  a  silent  vote,  or  to  the  short  explanation 
of  a  public  account  or  a  parliamentary  estimate. 
But,  if  Mr.  Cooke  be  not  an  eloquent  speaker,  he 
is  yet  thought  to  be  a  very  useful  member  of  par- 
liament ;  for,  though  he  cannot  convince  or  lead 
the  House  by  his  reasoning  or  by  his  eloquence  in 
a  public  harangue,  he  is,  nevertheless,  known  to 
be  most  persuasive  in  private  colloquy  with  indi- 
vidual members,  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  among  the 
friends  of  the  Minister  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, any  man  better  skilled  in  persuading  a  majo- 
rity to  keep  together,  in  estimating  the  probable 
event  of  a  debate,  or  in  guarding  against  the  wicked 
efficacy  of  patriotic  declamation. 

Mr.  Cooke  continued  secretary,  for  the  military 
department  in  Ireland,  from  the  year  1789  until 
the  administration  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  1795, 
who  displaced  him,  and  appointed  Colonel  John 
Doyle  his  successor.  I-ord  Fitzwilliam,  also,  dis- 
missed Siickvillc  Hamilton,  Esq.  from  the  office  of 
^ecretarj'  for  the  civil  department,  and  appointed 
Lodge  Morres,  Elsq.  his  successor. 

A  very  few  years  since,  Mr.  Cooke  married  a. 
young  lady,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ham.  Gorges, 
with  whom  he  got  a  considerable  fortune.  The^ 
general  belief  is,  however,  that  he  docs  not  enjoy 
much  connubial  happiness  in  this  connexion  3  for, 
whether  it  be  that  Mr.  Cooke  disliked  in  hii^ 
lady  those  fashionable  levities  which  arg  equally 
jprevalent  in  the  Irish  as  in  the  British  metropolis,. 
or  that  there  were  other  reasons  of  a  more  private 

nature 
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iBiture  for  disagreement,   it  is  certain  that  they 
ijow  live  in  a  state  of  voluntary  separation. 

Lord  Camden  having  succeeded  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  immediately 
faissed  both  Colonel  Doyle  and  Mr.  Morres, 
tnd  appointed  Mr.  Copke  to  the  office  of  secretary 
fc  the  civil  department,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Mor- 
re$,  which  situation  he  (Mr.  Cooke)  holds  at  this 
inoment. 

Rreviously  to  the  late  unhappy  rebellion,  Mr. 
Cooke  was  particularly  distinguished  by  his  zeal 
ind  his  activity,  in  developing  the  conspiracy  and 
ii  procuring  the  arrest  of  the  principal  conspira- 
tors 5  nor  is  he  less  zealous  and  active  at  present 
Itt  counteracting  the  machinations  of  sedition  3  for, 
pitr.C.  seems  to  believe,  that  sedition  is  yet  hatch* 
revolutionary  projects.     But,    it  is  not  these 

id^ble  exertions  of  his,  in  restoring  or  preser-  , 
»g  the  peace  of  the  country,  that  have  of  late 

lehim  so  conspicuous;  it  w^as  his  publication 

his  arguments,  for  and  against  ah  union,  w^hich 
fas  designed  as  the  precursor  of  that  measure,  and 
^cted,  no  doubt,  to  smooth  the  way  for  it. — 
Ks  work  neither  answered  the  hopes  which  were 
toed  of  it,  nor  corresponded  with  the  literary 
Jwtationof  its  author.  Instead  of  preparing  thepub- 
tmindfor  the  favourable  reception  of  that  measure, 

stained  a  collection  of  topics  so  injudicious,  as 
'•ftise  a  host  of  enemies  against  its  favourite  ob- 

tt;  it  disgusted  the  loyal,  by  attempting  to  prove, 

•t  Ae  good  government  and  the  independence 
i  T2  <.i 
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ef  the  country  were  incompatibld,  and  it  gave 
strength  to  tlie  disaffected,  by  declaring,  on  autho- 
rity almost  official,  that  the  evils  they  complained 
of,  and  which  they  had  taken  up  arms  tinder  pre- 
tence of  redressing,  existed  even  more  mischie- 
vously than  they  had  stated.  In  a  literary  point  of 
view,  it  was  equally  objectionable;  for,  it  boasted 
neither  ingenuity  of  argument  nor  beauty  of  com- 
position. 

W.  Y. 
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THE  family  of  Major  Cartwright  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  the  county  of  Nottingham^  By  the  fe- 
male line,  through  a  descent  ©f  five  generations, 
he  is  sprung  from  the  Pierrepoints  :-*  one  of  his 
ancestors  represented  the  borough  of  Retford,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.f  and  a  younger  branch  of 

his 

•  Which  gave  him  relationship  by  blood  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Kingston  and  the  present  Duke  of  Portland. 

f  An  ancestor  of  the  Major's,  as  may  be  seen  In  Clarendon, 
was  also  comptroller  of  the  navy,  and  commanded,  at  one  time,  a 
squadron  of  the  King's  ships ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Cartwright,  another 
of  them,  had  been  so  strenuous  a  supporter  of  the  royal  cause,  that 
he  was  obliged,  on  the  elevation  of  Cromwell,  to  retire  to  Antwerp. 

The  Major  himself  is  a  younger  brother  of  the  gentleman  who 
spent  so  many  years  in  Labrador,  and  published  a  Jonmal>  in  three 
quarto  volumes,  of  the  events  which  there  happened  to  him.  He 
is  also  brother  to  the  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  author  of  Arminc 
and  Elvira,  and  other  poems  5  and  who  has  esublishcd  a  bighre- 

putatitf 
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his  house  has  represented  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton in  several  parliaments;  There  are,  perhaps, 
some  to  whom  these  circumstanees  may  most  re^ 
comn^end  him,  but  his  proper  merit  is  in  himself. 
He  is  mild  in  his  manners  ;  of  a  temper  warm,  but 
governed ;  ardent  and  steady  in  his  affections  ;  ele- 
vated in  his  sentiments;  daring. and  indefatigable; 
possessed  of  all  that  is  essential  in  politeness,  yet 
negligent  of  frivolous  forms  and  fashions,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  as 
appears  in  all  his  writings. 

An  ardour  in  the  pm'suit  of  virtuous  fame  was 
the  first  and  will^  perhaps,  be  the  last  passion  of 
his  souL  This  has  impelled  him  ever,  to  do  more 
than  his  duty,  but  rendered  him  careless  of  those 
rewards  which  he  deserved.  Though  he  had  served 
with  tfie  late  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Howe,  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  and  Admiral  Byron,  every  one  of  whom 
have  borne  testimony  to  his  merit,  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  terminated  his  career  of  naval  promo- 
tion. But  his  career  of  generous  ambition  and 
virtuous  action  began  witK  his  earliest  youth,  and  ^ 
will  end  only  with  his  life. 

T^Tiile  but  a  boy,  he  left  his  father's  house  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose 
heroic  deeds  had  stimulated  his  youthful  ambition. 
Being  overtaken  by  a  friend,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  return,  and  divert  his  mind  towards  the  military 
service  of  his  own  cpuntry;  and  he  soon  after  en- 

patation  for  discoveries  in  mechanics,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
Btility  in  manufactures. 

T  3  tcj;ed 
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tered  into  the  navy,  under  Lord  Howe.*  White 
with  hi§  Lordship  and  the  Duke  of  York,  the  d^ 
ringness  of  his  spirit  was  shewn,  by  his  leapin| 
from  a  74-g^n  ship  into  the  sea,  as  the  ship  was 
under  sail,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  fallen  overboard.     And  he  after* 

*  He  embarked  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  became  a 
lieutenant  in  176c.  He  was  present,  in  1758,  at  the  capture  of . 
Cherbourg  and  the  destruction  of  its  naval  bason ;  and,  in  1759, 
was  in  the  glorious  action  on  the  French  coast,  when  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  defeated  Coniians.  Lord  Howe's  ship,  the  Magnammei 
had  a  full  share  in  that  engagement,  and  concluded  her  part  cf  it 
by  a  sharp  contest  with  the  French  Hero,  of  equal  force ;  both  siripi 
carrying  74  guns.    The  Hero  struck  to  her  opponent.     . 

When  Lord  Howe,  a  few  days  after  that  action,  was  selected  by 
the  admiral  to  command  a  meditated  attack  on  that  part  of  the 
French  fleet  which  escaped  into  the  river  Villaine,  only  one  Heotc- 
^  xiant  and  two  midshipmen  were  taken  by  his  Lordship  out  of  Us 
own  ship,  to  attend  him  on  that  service.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  ode 
of  the  latter ;  and,  it  will  be  seen,  that  he  did  not  afterwards  lose 
lis  Lordship's  good  opinion. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  our  young  seaman  reformed  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  great  guns  on  ship-board;  which,  until  curtailed  by 
him,  was  as  long  and  tiresome  as  the  manual  exercise  of  a  soldier 
used  to  be.  Slight  as  this  circumstance  appears,  it  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  a  mind  early  turned  to  the  refirm- 
ing^  of  bad  systcmt. 

His  improved  and  concise  mode  was  communicated  to  his  friend 
Falconer,  who  gives  it  as  an  article  in  his  Marine  Dictionary. 
HtrCi  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  Lord  Howe,  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  discipline  of  his  ship,  had  all  the  seamen  instructed 
in  the  use  of  small  a'rms,  and  committed  the  charge  of  tiis  in- 
struction to  Mr.  Cartwright  and  a  Mr.  Cannon,  whose  sole  em- 
ployment it  was,  until  the, end  in  view  was  accomplished. 

wards, 
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wards,  while  a  midshipman,  made  a  proposal  to 
Lord  Howe,  to  undertake  the  burning  of  some 
French  men  of  war,  which  his  Lordship  was  then 
blocking  up  in  a  harbour;*  but  Lord  Howe 
thought  the  attempt  too  hazardous. 

Under  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  and  Admiral  Byron,  at 
Newfoundland,  he  distinguished  himself  for  five 
years  successively,    by  his  able  and  upright  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  in  the  exten3ivc   districts 
committed   to  his  jurisdiction;   by  supplying  the 
defects  of  the  laws,   in   cases  of  difficulty,  with 
judgement,  address,  and  firmness;  and  in  being  the 
proposer  of  several  reformations.     He  will  also  be 
remembered  in  that  island,  so  long  as  it  shall  re- 
main in  English  hands,  as  the  discoverer  of  th»» 
country  to  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  to  which 
he  penetrated  through  unexplored  woods  and  the 
settlements    of  hostile    savages,  with    the    view, 
amongst  other  generous   purposes,   of    rendering 
them  friends,  and  affording  them  the  m^ans  of  be- 
coming Christians.f 

In  1771,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  ship  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  which  had  greatly  suflfered, 
and,  for  two  or  three  years,  had  been  constantly 

•  The  river  Charente,  below  Rochfort. 

f.  On  this  occasion,  he  penetrated  lo,  and  discovered,  a  lake^ 
which  proved  to  be  the  capacious  source  of  the  river  Exploits, 
emptying  itself  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  east  coast,  in 
latitude  49^  30'.  This  lake,  but  without  any  name,  was  delineated 
on  a  chart  of  the  island,  published  by  Jeffries,  geographer  to  the 
King,  in  1775. 

T  4  declining. 
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declining.  But  sickness  could  not  repress  the  ac- 
tivity of  a  mind  devoted  to  the  public,  nor  could 
the  allurements  of  society  wean  him  from  this 
strong  attachment.  He  very  soon  wrote  a  fre^ 
and  manly  pamphlet,  on  the  Rights  and  In- 
terests of  the  Adventurers  in  the  Newfoundland 
Fishery,  against  the  Neglects  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  Oppressions  of  Governors,*  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  secretary  of  state.  He  drew  up,  also,  * 
a  plan  for  a  perpetual  supply  of  English  oak  to 
the  navy,  for  cultivating  the  royal  forests,  and 
other  great  advantages  to  the  nation,  which  met 
with  the  highest  approbation  j  and  which  he  laid 
before  the  ministers,  but  without  receiving  even 
^n  answer  to  his  many  applications  upon  the 
subject.  They  stole,  indeed,  a  part  of  it,  which 
answered  their  own  purposes,  but  by  no  means 
secured  those  benefits  to  the  public,  which  were 
the  author's  object ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  whole 
of  the  plan,  the  best  idea  that  can  be  conveyed 
of  it  will  be  in  the  words  of  a  friend  f  of  the 
^Minister,  to  whom  it  was  shewn,  who  candidly 
remarked,  "  We  are  not  honest  enough  for  such 
plans  as  these/' 

In  1774,  he  could  no  longer  suppress  his  feel- 
ings for  the  sufferings  of  America,  and  the  fatal 

♦  Tins  little  work  was  never  printed,  having  been  intended  only 
as  advice  to,  and  expostulation  with,  the  Minister,  who  presided 
over  the  department  which  had  the  superintendence  of  the  fishery. 

f  Doctor  Douglas,  now  bishop  of  Salisbury.  See  J^etter  to  the 
Duke  cf  NC'Vcastlc.     /ippendix. 

w-  consequence 
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consequence  to  his  own  country,  which  he  fore- 
saw from  the  arbitrary  principles  and  rash  con- 
duct of  the  ministers  3  and  he  then  wrote  his  first 
Treatise  on  Politics,  a  treatise,  that  was  then  ne-.^ 
glected,  as  full  of  false  prognostics  and  chimerical 
proposals*  But  time  has  shewn,  that  it  was  pro- 
phetic, and  containing  instructions  of  the  soundest 
policy.  This  was  followed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
other  publications,  in  all  of  which  he  shews  a 
true  knowledge  of  our  constitution,  an  ardent  love 
of  liberty,  and  a  contempt  of  .private  interest 
and  personal  danger,  when  in  competition  with 
Ac  public  good. 

He  was  early  distinguished,  and  decided  his  fit- 
ness for  a  scat  in  parliament,  by  his  "Vin- 
dication of  the  Legislntive  Rights  of  the  Commo-. 
nalty,'*  in  which  he  traces,  with  precision,  the  de- 
clension of  our  parliament,  from  its  ancient  pu- 
rity and  excellence,  to  its  present  corrupt  state, 
refutes  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  rotten 
system,  and  clearly  points  out  the  means  of  re- 
formation. Besides  addressing  this  work  to  the 
public,  and  presenting  it  to  the  King,  he  used 
every  other  effort,  in  the  power  of  a  private  per- 
son, towards  setting  on  foot  the  proposed  refor- 
niation,  from  a  full  conviction  that  nothing  less^ 
could  save  his  country. 

The  town  of  Nottingham  shewed  their  gratitude 
to  the  author  of  so  valuable  a  gift,  and  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  firs);  who  wished  to  send 
Wm  as  their  representative  tQ  parliamept. 

•     Erior 
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Prior  to  Mr.  C/s  first  voyage  to  Newfoundland, 
he  commanded  a  cutter  stationed  on  "^the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire,  when,  going  into'  Plymouth  for  pro- 
visions and  some  trifling  articles  of  refitment,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  mode  of  ma^ 
king  out  public  accounts,  which  may  well  cause 
such  accounts  to  be  viewed  with  distrust,  until  a 
radical  reform  shall  have  obtained,  for  the  nation, 
Stewards  who  will  sift  them  to  the  bottom,  and 
make  examples  of  those  who  abuse  the  truists 
reposed  in  them.  An  account  of  the  application 
of  the  moneys  remitted  to  the  dock-yard  was 
drawn  up  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons^ 
in  which  every  ship,  and  other  object  of  expense, 
was  set  forth  in  the  first  column,  and  other  columns 
were  appropriated  to  building,  re-building,  repairs, 
refitment,  &c.  &c.;  and  then  came  a  column, 
shewing  the  total  expense.  Mr.  C.  from  a  natu- 
ral curiosity  respecting  his  own  vessel,  the  Sh&t- 
bourn,  was  desirous  of  seeing  what  had  been  the 
(Expense  incurred  on  her;  but,  as  he  knew  it  could 
not  exceed  30/.  or  35/.  he  rather  expected  it 
would  have  befen  included  in  the  general  ar- 
ticle of  small  craft,  than  to  have  been  particularly 
specified  in  a  national  account,  which  he  did  not 
suppose  would  descend  to  such  minutiae. 

In  the  proper  column,  how^ever,  he  found  the 
Sherbourity  when,  looking  forward  to  the  column 
of  totals,  he  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  a  charge 
of  1200/.  He  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  per^ 
sonally  communicating  the  fact  to  a  Lord  of  the 

Admiralty, 
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Admiralty,  who  had  also  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
CJommons;  but  he  never  heard  that  the  mode  of 
stating  such  accounts  was  corrected. 

On  his  return  from  Newfoundland,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1770,  he  was  invited  by  his  original 
commander.  Lord  Howe,  then  appointed  to  com- 
mence a  new  war  with  Spain,  relative  to  Falkland's 
Islands,  to  become  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  the 
Q,ueen,  a  ship  of  90  guns,  which  invitation  was 
gladly  accepted. 

The  dispute  with  Spain,  however,  being  adjust- 
ed, the  admiral's  flag  being  struck,  and  the  Queen 
made  b,  guards/dp  at  Spithead,  the  contrast  between 
the  dronish  service  which  ensued,  and  the  acti- 
vity in  which  our  lieutenant  had  moved  for  the 
thirteen  years  he  had  then  been  in  the  navy,  was 
«uch  as  to  be  very  ill  relished  by  a  mind  like  his^ 
"Wherefore,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  retiring 
to  recruit  his  health;  and  that  circumstance  seems 
to  have  decided  the  future  complexion  of  his  life. 

In  this  retirement  from  naval  activity,  in  ex- 
ecuting abroad  the  will  of  the  state,  he  had  lei- 
sure for  contemplating  the  principles  and  policy 
by  which  the .  state  itself  regulated  its  conduct. 
The  seeds  of  American  separation  were  now 
8own;  the  Stamp-Act  had  been  long  passed  and 
repealed ;  but  the  Declarator^/  Act  having  laid  a 
new  foundation  for  oppression,  the  folly  and  in- 
justice of  the  government  soon  gave  fresh  cause 
<>f  discontent  to  the  colonies.  Attending  to  the 
progress  of  the  dispute,  Mr.  Cartwright  formed 

his 
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his  opinions ;  and,  when  matters  ripened  into  a 
dangerous  crisis,  feeling  with  .warmth  the  interests 
of  truth  and  justice,  and  anxious  for  the  honour 
and  prosperity  of  his  country,  he  became  in  re- 
gular form  an  author. 

His  first  essays  were  a  series  of   letters  in  the 
spring  of    1774,   published  in   a  newspaper:   in 
January,  1775,  he  made  additions,  and  then  pul>- 
Jished  the  whole  as  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Ame-^ 
rkan  Independence y  the  Iiiierest  and  Glory  of  Great 
Britain  y     Foreseeing  the  issue  of  the  tyrannical 
conduct  of  his  country,  unless  timely   corrected, 
as  well  as  the  sound  policy  of  guarding  against 
future  disputes,  he  proposed  to  declare  America 
independent    of  parliatnenty    and    then   to    form 
with  her  the  closest  connexion,  founded  on  their 
natural .  relationship    and    common    interest;    his 
Majesty    still  remaining  king  of  each  state,  the 
states  to  be  separate,   and   Great  Britain   to  be 
the  umpire  of  their  disputes,  the  guarantee  of  their 
separate  independence   one   of  another,   and  the 
guardian  of  the   whole;    receiving,   at   the  same 
time,   from   each,  such   a  specified   monopoly  of 
certain  branches  of  her  trade,  or  such  an  annual 
sum  of  money,  as  should  be  agreed  on,  for  na* 
val  protection  of  her  territory  and  her  commerce. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  a  committee  of  the  American  Congress 
drew  up  a  paper,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  And  we 
hereby  declare,  that,  on  a  reconciliation  with  Bri- 
tain, wc  shall  not  only  continue  to  gmntaidsin 

time 
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time  of  zcar,  as  aforesaid,  but  whenever  she  shall 
think  fit  to  abolish  her  nlonopoly,  and  give  us 
the  same  privileges  of  trade  as  Scotland  received 
at  the  union,  and  allow  us  a  free  commerce  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world;  %ve  will  willingly  agree 
(and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  ratified  by  our 
constituents)  to  give  and  pay  into  the  Sinking- 
Fund  07ie  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
ann.  for  the  term  of  one  hundred  years;  which, 
duly,  faithfully,  and  inviolably,  applied  to  that 
purpose,  is  demonstrably  more  than  sufiicicnt  to 
extinguish  all  her  present  national  debt,  since  it 
will  not  amount,  at  legal  British  interest,  to  more 
than   230,000,000/. 

"  But,  if  Britain  does  not  think  fit  to  accept  this 
proposition,  we,  in  order  to  remove  her  ground- 
less jealousies,  that  we  aim  at  independence,  and 
an  abolition  of  the  Navigation-Act,  (which  hath, 
in  truth,  never  been  our  intention,)  and  to  avoid 
all  future  disputes  about  the  right  of  making  that, 
and  other  acts,  for  regulating  our  commerce,  do 
hereby  declare  ourselves  ready  and  willing  to 
enter  into  a  covenant  icith  Britain,  that  she  shall 
fully  possess,  enjoy,  and  exercise,  that  right  for 
a  hundred  years  to  come,  the  same  being  bona 
fide  used  for  the  common  benefit.'^* 

That  counsels  of  a  very  different  cast  from  those 
of  Mr.  Cartwright  were  adopted  by  his  Majesty 
and  his  ministers,  this  country  has  had  sufficient 

*  Franklin's  Political,  Miscellaneous,  and  Philosophical  Pieces, 
page  363. 

cause 
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cause  to  lament;  nor  is  it  uninstructive  to  ob* 
serve,  that,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  no  one 
member,  of  the  then  numerous  and  powerful  Op- 
position in  parliament,  could  elevate  his  mind  to 
the  magnanimity  of  approving  and  recommend-' 
ing  American  independence;  nay,  they  agreed 
with  ministers  in  treating  such  notions  as  marks 
of  disaffection ;  and  Mr.  Burke y  afterwards,  made  it 
his  boast,  that,  if  there  were  one  member  of  the 
House  a  greater  champion  than  the  rest  for 
the  supremacy  of  parliament,  it  was  himself;  a 
boast  as  devoid  of  constitutional  principle,  as  of  that 
wisdom  which  ought  to  distinguish  a  statesman ! 

The  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  which 
has  been  already  observed,  was,  in  the  political 
sense  of  the  word,  a  union  between  Britain  and 
America,  under  one  and  the  same  crown,  but  se- 
parate and  independent  legislatures ;  and,  by  the 
last  of  his  publications,  it  appears,  he  does  not 
approve  of  any  other  kind  of  union  with  Ireland. 
President  Laurens,  on  his  release  from  the  Tower, 
having  been  asked  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Cartwright's 
proposal,  made  a  reply  to  this  effect: — ^he  observed, 
that,  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  it 
was  probably  better  the  union  did  not  take  place, 
since  it  would  have  given  the  united  countries  a 
degree  of  strength,  that  would  have  made  them 
formidable  to  the  whole  world. 

"With  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  paper, 
i;Irawn  up  in  the  American  committee,  it  is  well 
known,    that  it  never  appeared  on  the  minutes 

of 
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f  Congress,  *''  a  severe  act,  which  arrived  about 
hat  time,  having  determined  them  not  to  give  the 
um  proposed  in  it." 

In  August,  1775,  Mr.  Cartwright  received  his 
lommission  as  Major  of  the  Nottinghamshire  mi- 
itia,  then  raised  for  the  first  time  since  the  pass- 
ng  of  the .  Militia- Act,  in  1757. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1775,  that  the  American 
iWord  of  resistance  first  drew  British  blood ;  and 
that  the  Major  published  "a Letter  to  Edmund 
Burke,  Esq.  controverting  the  Principles  of  Ame- 
rican Government,  laid  down  in  his  Speech  of 
April  19,  1774.'' 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1776,  Mr. 
Cartwright  received  a  new  invitation  from  Lord 
Howe,  to  accompany  him  on  service.  To  a 
lieutenant  on  half-pay,  who  had  "  a  partiality  for 
a  naval  life,"  and  who  felt  to  his  Lordship  a  strong 
attachment,  from  a  reverence  of  his  character  as 
a  man,  an  admiration  of  his  talents  and  conduct 
^  a  commander,  and  a  grateful  affection  to  his 
person  as  his  professional  preceptor  and  the  friend 
of  his  fortunes, — such  an  invitation  could  not  but 
be  most  alluring.  There  was,  in  effect,  included 
in  it  a  tender  of  rank,  of  command,  and  pro- 
bably of  wealth ;  but  the  lieutenant  had  read,  he 
tad  reasoned,  and  he  had  VvTitten,  on  the  American 
dispute.  He  shed  tears,  but  he  preserved  his  prin- 
^ples  ;*  and,  although  Lord  Howe  expressed  hid 

full 

•  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  to  draw  his  sword  against  the 
^^iwc  of  liberty,  we  find  that  he  did  really  forego  all  those  splen- 
did 
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full  persuasion,  that  he  should  be  able,  by  hi0 
powers  of  negotiating  as  commissioner,  to  ac- 
commodate the  subsisting  differences,  without 
having  recourse  to  arms;  the  lieutenant  seems  to 
have  formed  a  more  solid  judgement  than  the 
commissioner;  and,  at  all  events,  proved  he  was  in- 
capable of  hazarding  the  possibility  of  the  di- 
lemma he  must  have  been  in,  should  arms  be 
ultimately  resorted  to.* 

la  1777,  the  Major  published  "  a  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Abingdon,"  expostulating  with  his  Lord- 
ship on  certain  constitutional  points,  on  which 
he  judged  his  Lordship  to  have  erred.  The  wri- 
ter of  these  memoirs  is  not  in  possession  of  that 
letter,  but  the  noble  Earl,  he  recollects,  spoke  of  it. 
as  the  controversy  of  a  gentleman. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  as  the  Major  4nforms  us,f 
he  presented  to  the  King,  at  his  levee,  "  Pro- 
posals for  recovering  America,  and  saving  Great 
Britain;"  and  he  again  urged  upon  his  Majesty, 
about  the  end  of  that  year,  an  attention  to  his 
proposal,  in  another  paper  which  he  then  present- 
ed. The  reader  will  not  expect  to  hear,  that  th^ 
advice  of  one,  who  had  vindicated  American  re- 
did advantages,  which  would  most  evidently  have  attended  his 
services,  ?.Tid  which  were  actually  obtained  by  the  officer  who  sap- 
plied  his  place. 

♦  See  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Ne^wcastU,  p.  55. 

•f   Legisiatinjc  Rights  of  the  Commovalty  Vindicated,  f,  249.  1 
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Sistattce,  obtained  him  a  seat  in  the  Privy-Coun* 
cili  although  i.t  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt, 
that,  had  his  advice  been  followed,  his  Majesty 
would  now  have  been  king  of  all  English  Ame- 
rica. 

The  writer,  having  been  favoured  with  a  Qopy  of 
the  above-mentioned   paper,  has   thought  it  me- 
rited a  place  in  these  memoirs.     It  is  as  follows: 
"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

^^  That  a  loyal  subject  be  permitted  to  remind 
your  Majesty  of  the  proposals  for  recovering  Ame- 
rica, and  saving  Great  Britain,  which  your  Ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased  to  receive  at  his 
hands,  on  the  2d  day  of  April  last. 

**  Experience,  since  that  period  of  time,  hath 
spoken  very  forcibly  in  support  of  such  measures 
as  were  therein  recommended ;  it  will  continue,  it 
must  continue,  to  speak  the  same  language ;  be- 
cause the  principles  had  their  foundation  in  nature, 
rectitude,  and  lawful  policy,  contrary  to  those  of 
iniquity  and  self-contradiction,  upon  which  a  cor- 
rupt system  of  government  hath  been  adhered  to^ 
and  to  those  also,  of  a  state-expediency,  and  an 
unwarrantable  spirit  of  domination,  upon  which 
your  servants,  and  even  parliament,  have  betrayed 
your  Majesty  into  an  unjust  and  ruinous  war. 

*^  The  war  hath  been  altogether  unjust,  because 
the  idea  of  the  colonies  having  been  subject  to 
the  authority  of  parliament,  while,  in  truth,  they 
only  owed  allegiance  to  your  Majesty,  was  found- 
ed in  error,  and  was,  in  fact,   incompatible  with 
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the  British  constitution;  as  hath  long  '  since 
been  demonstrated  in  the  writings  of  several  pri- 
vate men,  one  of  which  number  was  the  writer 
of  these  lines,  who,  certainly,  would  not  dare  to 
approach  your  Majesty  with  a  direct  denial  of  tfie 
just  rights  of  parliament. 

"  He  dares,  however,  to  deny,  and  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  remonstrate  against,  any  unconstitutional 
authority  whatsoever,  which,  in  exercising  its  usurp- 
ed powers,  in  a  way  that,  however  well  intended, 
must,  according  to  his  apprehension,  inevitably 
cause  his  Sovereign's  reign  to  be  calamitous  and 
inglorious,  and  threatens  to  involve  his  country  in 
a  total  ruin.  Humbly  submitted  by,"  &c. 
17  Dec.  nil. 

What  different  objects  carry  different  men  to 
courts!  Although  Lord  North  was  extremely 
averse  in  his  own  private  judgement  to  the  Ame- 
rican war,  he  was  too  good  a  courtier  to  intrude 
disagreeable  sentiments  upon  his  Sovereign,  and 
too  much  the  humble  servant  of  his  master, 
to  lose  his  place  for  his  opinions.  Nay,  he  is  said 
to  have  carried  his  complaisance  so  far,  as  to  have 
been  particularly  sedulous  in  having  interviews 
with  all  officers  on  their  return  from  America; 
and  in  either  inviting  or  forbidding  them  to  ap- 
pear at  court,  according  as  their  opinions  were  fa- 
vourable or  imfavourable  to  the  hope  of  reducing 
the  colonies  to  unconditional  subjection. 

What  is  it  about  the  supreme  executive  magis- 
trate of  a  state,  that  produces  such  sycophancy  in 
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the  statesmen  of  an  empire?  Can  it  be  any  thing 
but  the  degree  of  his  power?  Roman  empe- 
rors, we  know,  had  their  temples  and  their  altars, 
and  were  worshipped  as  very  gods.  Even  Turk- 
ish sovereigns,  who  can  take  off  heads  at  plea- 
sure, have  the  lowest  prostrations  from  their  sla- 
vish ministers;  but  the  situation  of  a  limited 
prince  of  a  free  people,  if  all  were  sound,  ought 
not  to  inspire  his  counsellors  with  a  servility  that  is 
treachery  to  the  people. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  Major  C, 
had  published,  "  Take  your  Choice,  &c/*  and, 
again  in  July,  a  second  edition,  under  the  title  of 
*^  The  Legislative  Rights  of  the  Commonalty  Vin- 
dicated; or.  Take  your  Choice,  &c,;"  the  work 
which  the  writer  of  the  "  Sketch''  wished  were  in 
the  hands  of  every  Englishman. 

In  1778,  the  militia  being  then  embodied,  the 
Major  was  with  his  regiment  at  Hull,  where  it 
seems  that  his  assiduities  drew  from  the  general  of 
the  district.  Earl  Percy,  now  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, an  honourable  mark  of  approbation.*  It 
was,  while  forming  the  corps  at  this  place,  that 
the  Major,  by  desire  of  the  colonel,  drew  up  stand- 
ing orders  and  instructions,  which  were  printed  of 
a  pocket-size,  and  distributed  to  all  the  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  officers.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  this  performance  will  give  a  just  idea 

*  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ^  A  3S* 
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of  this  gentleman's  notions  of  military  duty.    In 
the  section  of  Instructions  to  the  Officers,  it  is  said, 

"  At  every  proper  and  convenient  opportunity,  an  officer  should 
give  due  praije  to  those  that  keep  themselves  clean,  and  are 
careful  to  make  a  sddier-like  appearance,  and  to  do  their 
duty  with  cheerfulness;  using  his  best  endeavours  to  ins{nre 
diem  with  that  pride  in  doing  well,  which  makes  the  soldier's 
duty  a  pleasure;  as  well  as  with  that  no  less  desirable  pride  in 
thdr  corps,  which  interests  every  soldier  in  the  credit  and  honour 
of  his  regiment  These  eficcts  are  only  to  be  brought  about  by 
in  exact  discipline,  regulated  by  justice,  and  tempered  withhu- 
■MBity,  respect,  and  poEteness,  so  that  the  gentleman  and^the 
peasant,  tiK  coiaud  and  the  private  centinel,  may  truly  be  ^o» 
thr  soUkn.  Ix>ve  and  respect,  mized  n-ich  awe,  are  the  senti- 
ments in  the  ouiids  of  the  soldiers  towards  their  officers,  that  unite 
their  interests  and  thdr  wishes ;  and,  without  this  union,  no  re- 
gtOKBtil  pride  can  take  place>  no  regimental  reputation  be  ac* 
^vtd.  When  moved  to  displeasure,  an  officer  is  particularly 
to  avcid  an  oiths,  or  ncgentleman  like  or  insulting  expressions, 
to  those  who  aisbebare;  but  to  reprimand  them  in  such  terms, 
a?  <b;w  he  f»I$  fcr  d»e  disgrace  they  bring  upon  themselves4 
and  is  ccrcerced,  thit  they  oblige  him  to  resort  to  the  harsh 
fevers  of  ci<  ssperiM-  station;  and  so,  in  short,  as  to  excite 
Mffv  ard  MT-T^,  bet  not  4ur^«r,  in  the  breasts  of  the  oifenden ; 
by  « auc!^  r3e.ft£3  i<  wi3  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  officer,  and  his 
jcveciSrj  •iH  pwvJoce  their  due  effi?ct;  and,  finally,  he  is  both  by 
C3a=ry«r  aad  astherttr  to  quicken  the  men's  attention  to  every 
m>dni  ct  cccuaaad.  and  to  inculcate,  above  all  things,  the  great 
^iirr  vV  sTiJL:tixiss. 

••  yi»er  nroB  the  parade,  or  in  the  field,  an  officer  will  more 
dxVTAC)  necall  tJw  attention  and  steadiness  of  a  forgetful  soldier, 
l*«  a  ^cii  a»d  reprimanding  eye,  or  a  silent  token  of  observation, 
tSoB  K  vccilmtion  or  abuse ;  for,  the  latter  disgust  and  provoke 
3K«^  than  ^y  awe;  besides^  that  they  are  in  themselves 
Ictticict  ^*  good  discip!iqc»  tnd  very  disrespectful  to  the  com- 
manding 
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manding  officer,  and  indeed  to  every  officer  present;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  former  is  an  instructive  example,  to  the  irregu- 
lar soldiers,  of  that  silent  attention  and  anxious  cait  for  the  pre- 
serration  of  order,  which  ought  strictly  to  be  observed,  by  tvery 
officer  and  soldier,  to  the  last  moment  that  they  are  uppn  the  pa* 
radc  or  under  arms ;  when  nothing  ought  to  be  seen  but  perfect 
onifbrmity,  accompanied  by  immovable  steadiness,  or  quick,  ex- 
act, and  graceful  movements;  and  nothing  heard,  but  the-^^roper 
sound  of  those  movements,  besides  the  strokes  of  the  drum,  the 
AOtes  of  the  music,  and  the  voice  of  the  commanding  officer. 

'*  Upon  all  duties  of  command,  or  of  trust  and  confidence,  such 
as  detachments^  guards,  superintendence  of  drills,  visiting  of  hos- 
pitals, of  quarters,  &c.  Sec,  wherein  officers  act  not  immediately 
imder.the  eye  of  a  superior,  it  should  be  a  most  sacred  point  of 
honour  with  them,  not  to  omit  tlie  smallest  tittle  of  any  sucli 
duties,  nor  to  do  them  in  a  careless  or  unmilitary  manner ;  for, 
though  their  neglects  may  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  jet  tbey  cannot  be  unkno'wn  to  the  ioUters,  which 
is  &r  worse.  And,  even  upon  duties  the  most  trifling,  they  ought 
always  to  pique  themselves  upon  setting  examples  to  the  soldiers 
of  obedience,  punctuality,  and  unremitting  attention.  No  men 
upon  earth  will  &il  to  make  good  soldiers  under  such  officers ; 
and  such  examples,  far  more  than  the  care  or  labours  of  the  train- 
ing-officers, will  form  a  regiment  to  order  an^  discipline,  and  in* 
lore  its  answering  the  wishes  of  our  country  in  the  day  of  battle, 

•'  These,  no  doubt,  are  motives  sufficiently  strong;  but,  to 
men  of  principle  and  of  feeling,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  motive  still 
more  urgent  with  them,  to  let  their  own  conduct  on  all  occa^ 
tions  be  proper  examples  to  their  men:  the  private  soldier 
never  sits  in  judiement  upon  his  officer,  bat  the  officer  frequently 
judges,  and  condemns  and  punishes,  the  soldier;  and  the  courts* 
martial  in  which  he  officiates  are,  in  a  free  country,  judicatures 
of  a  very  harsh  nature.  How  can  a  bacchanalian  officer  pass  sen- 
tence upon  a  drunken  soldier?  How  can  the  inattentive  punish 
the  negligent  ?  or  the  disorderly  consign  to  the  halberts  the  dis- 
obedient ?  without  being  guilty  of  the  grossest  insolence,  "  in- 
solence of  office,"  without  filling  the  minds-  of  the  sufferers  with 
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all  the  indignation  and  hatred  which  tyraony  ever  impim^ 
and  without  subverting  the  best  part  of  the  foundations  of  dii* 
cipiine.  To  govern,  through  the  medium  of  fear  alone,  b  men 
and  hateful ;  as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary,  it  is  always  to  be  h« 
mcnted ;  and  too  much  pains  cannot  be  used  to  sobstitiite,  in  its 
room,  the  nobler  principle  of /««/«//««•" 

llie  introduction  to  what  respects  the  private 
soldiers  runs  thus : 

"  A  balloted  militia-soldier,  in  a  free  nation,  is  one  who,  by  a 
wise  and  equitable  law,  is  under  an  obligation  to  act  as  a  mithary 
representative  of  his  parish,  and  to  bear  arms  for  defence  of  Us 
country.  By  serving  faithfiilly  in  that  capacity  for  three  yean,  he 
may  then  remain  peaceably  at  home  the  rest  of  his  life,  under  the 
protection  of  those  whose  lot  it  shall  dien  be  to  appear  in  the  same 
honourable  character. 

**  A  militia-substitute  is  he,  who,  by  his  own  voluntary  act, 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  bear  arms  as  the  military  representadve 
of  some  one  parish ;  and,  by  always  remembering  the  honoiuvhle 
naiure  of  the  character  he  assumes,  he  ought  to  pride  himself  iir 
supporting  it  like  a  man  and  a  soldier. 

*'  The  great  end  of  arming  a  militia  is  to  defend  the  natioA 
against  foreign  attacks,  without  exposing  it,  at  the  same  time,  to 
that  danger  to  liberty,  which  is  justly  to  be  apprehended  from  all 
other  military  establishments ;  a  militia-man  is,  therefore,  the  most 
honourable  of  all  soldiers. 

"  It  was  with  a  design  to  impress  continually  these  ideas  upon 
our  minds,  that  the  device  and  motto,  which  are  worn  up<m  the 
button,  and  borne  in  the  colours,  of  the  regiment  were  dioiea. 
The  ifook  is  an  emblem  of /«w,  and  the  caf,  of  liberty  \  so  that  the 
device  represents  Uhrty  supported  hy  /«w,  and  defended  by  the  arm 
of  the  militia.  The  motto  in  English  would  run  thus ;  —  •*  Fw  mr 
laws  and  liberties,**  Such  a  standard,  no  Englishman  can  qoit 
but  with  his  life.  Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  design  which 
adorns  the  clasps  of  the  officers  sword-belts. 

'*  It  is  meant  to  intimate,  that,  so  long  as  the  militia  shall  hafe 
virtue  and  courage  to  defend  the  religious  and  civil  rights  of  thor 
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countiy,  they  will  be  blessed  with  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  enjoy  the  glorious  reward  of  fnedom. 

•*  This>  then,  being  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
^cry  man  amongst  us,  who  wants  not  the  generous  spirit  of  an 
.Englishman,  will  delight  in  his  duty,  and  cheerfully  contribute  to 
support  an  exact  discipline ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  do  service 
to  our  country,  or  credit  to  ourselves,  without  it*. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  render  this  task  as  easy  as  possible  to 
the  willing,  and  to  prevent  the  undeserving  (if  such  should  get 
amongst  us)  from  injuring  and  mortifying  their  fellow-soldiers, 
by  bringing  the  regiment  into  disgrace  for  want  of  cleanliness,  or 
•kill,  knowledge,  steadiness,  or  integrity ;  these  explanations  are 
given,  and  standing  orders  and  instructions  are  established,  from 
which  none  can  be  allowed  to  depart  or  to  deviate. 

**  But,  before  the  separate  articles  are  treated  of,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  describe,  in  a  few  words,  what  a  soldier  ought  to  be. 
*'  A  soldier  should  be  vigorous  and  brave,  and  particularly; 
l^roiid  of  his  personal  cleanliness  and  military  appearance ;  he  should 
be  temperate,  regular,  frugal,  and  provident;  he  should  be  skilful 
and  ready  in  all  parts  of  his  exercise  and  manoeuvres;  strict  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty  and  every  movement,  whether  observed 
by  his  officer  or  not ;  and  shew  the  same  cheerful  obedience  to 
his  corporal  as  his  colonel.  When  posted  as  a  centinel,  he  should 
be  vigilant,  careful,  and  determined ;  his  life  should  be  less  va« 
ioed  than  the  defence  of  his  colours,  or  the  preservation  of  his 
kmoor;  and,  as  the  grand  secret  and  ornament  of  a  soldier  in  the 
field,  he  should  distinguish  himself  .by  constant  attention,  and  an 
immoveable  steadiness.  To  such  a  soldier,  every  worthy  officer 
frill  be  a  friend  and  a  father. 

**  The  first  determination  of  a  militia-man  should  be,  to  put  on 
a  soldier's  character  with  his  affarel;  and,  since  all  his  duties 
nay  be  done  with  care  and  pleasure,  he  should  scorn  the  thought 
of  ever  subjecting  himself  to  compulsion  or  disgrace.  What  a 
dLSerence !  To  misbehave,  and  to  be  treated  like  a  base  slave,  tor« 
nented  by  the  stings  of  remorse,  shame,  and  fear;  or,  to  act  as 
becomes  the  defender  of  his  country's  liberty,  and  to  enjoy  the 
grand  privilege  of  freedom,— that  of /r'wVr^  wthoutfear  ofaw^manm 
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"  What  a  good  soldier  should  he,  has  been  just  now  laid  down j 
but  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  for  making  a  good  sMiir,  the  beit 
foundation  is  being  a  good  matt,  A  good  man  may  always  be  re- 
lied upon;  bat,  upon  a  bad  man»  there  can  be  no  dependonee. 
When  a  soldier  shall  be  a  mere  machine,  like  his  firelock,  then  t 
bad  man  may  make  a  good  soldier,  but  not  till  tJien." 

The  introductory  observations  on  giving  instruc- 
tions for  a  march  are  as  fpllow: 

**  This  is  the  time  for  the  officer  and  the  non -commission  officer 
to  shew  his  attention  and  regard  fdr  order  and  regularity;— this  is 
the  time  for  the  soldier  to  give  proof  of  his  discipline. 

*^  There  is  no  part  of  dut}%  during  a  campaign,  of  more 
importance  than  a  march.  Towns  are  taken,  armies  are  defeated, 
and  provinces  won,  by  a  march !  There  is,  perhaps,  no  standard 
of  merit  between  regiment  and  regiment  so  much  to  be  depdid- 
ed  upon,  as  the  mode  in  which  they  respectively  perform  ^marclh 
It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  a  regiment,  as  it  values  its  ho- 
nour, to  take  all  opportunities  of  conducting  its  removal,  ^fixxB 
one  quarter  to  another,  with  every  form  and  precaution  of  a 
inarch  through  an  enemy's  country. 

•♦  Disorder  upon  a  march  is  not  only  grossly  scandalous,  but 
it  retards  and  harasses  the  troops.  It  totally  deprives  them  <J 
that  common  principle  of  animation  which  they  possess,  while 
they  move  in  one  body,  inspired  by  one  soul:  it  is  attended  wiA 
easy  surprise,  and  sure  defeat. 

"  Order,  on  the  contrary,  commands  respect,  gives  perfect  sc» 
curity  let  an  enemy  appear  when  and  where  he  will,  occasions  ce- 
lerity, and  eases  the  troops,  by  bringing  them  so  much  sooner  to 
their  destined  place  of  rest  and  refreshment. 

"  When  a  regiment  considers  a  march  as  a  field-day's  exercise, 
never  letting  a  rank  or  file  be  undressed,  moving  with  a  measured 
stepf  pushing  forward  with  vigour  and  spirix,  no  man  stirring 
out  of  his  place,  except  at  the  regular  halts,  calculating  to  a  mi- 
nute its  arrival  at  its  destination,  and  there  making  its  en- 
trance with  the  same  silent  attention  and  steadbess  as  is  shewn 

before 
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^^  t>efbre  a  xevicwiog  general^  then  that  regiment  may  be  pronounced 

^C     to  be  equal  to  any  undertaking*  and  fit  for  any  enterprise. 

bei'         ff  From  the  circumstances  of  long  stages,  bad  loads,  foul  wea- 

«fe     tlicr,  heat  of  the  sun,  &c.  marches  will  sotnetimes  be  fatigubg : 

6e>     but  what  then !    an  English  soldier  scorns  as  much  to  be  out 

of  humour  or  out  of  spirits  at  a  necessary  fatigue,    as  to  want 

cotoage  on  the  appearance  of  danger.     The  sorry  wretch,  who 

'^      can  slink  away  from  his  comrades,  or  the  dead-hearted  looby, 

who  groans  and  grumbles  at  an  unavoidable  fatigue,  deserves  to 

be  kicked  out  of  the  ranks,  and  left  in  a  ditch ;  and  ought  so  to 

^      be  treated,  were  it  not  for  disgracing  a  regiment,  by  strewing  the 

5SI       road  with  stragglers.     A  soldier  is  destined  to  frequent  hardships; 

but  thence  arises  one  of  the  glories  of  his  character.     Let  him 

*■;       bear  them  like  a  man,  and  from  his  own  breast  he  will  have 

*■       Uiore  than  a  recompense.      He  whose  spirit  will  not  bear  him  like 

Q  man  through  the  common  sufferings  of  a  soldier,  let  him  tarry  at 

loffle  and  rock  the  cradle !'' 

While  at  Hull,  Major  C.  (as  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment)  received  a  threatening  letter,  in 
the  usual  style  of  these  epistles.  An  imaginary 
elaim  of  the  soldiers  was  the  alleged  motive; 
and  the  Major  was  threatened  to  be  "  ripped  open," 
and  have  his  "  brains  blown  out/'  &c.  An  officer 
was  with  the  Major  when  he  opened  and  read  the 
letter;  but,  with  his  usual  composure,  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket  without  speaking  of  its  contents.  The 
extreme  danger  to  the  writers  of  such  letters  put- 
ting them  proportionally  on  their  guard,  rare  in- 
deed have  been  the  instances  in  which  the  offender 
has  been  detected;  but,  the  penetration  of  Ma- 
jor C.  leading  him  to  probable  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion against  four  soldiers,  as  concerned  in  this  busi- 
ness, he  sent  them  from,  the  parade,  each  under 

charge 
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charge  of  a  sergeant,  to  diflferent  quarters.  Byl^ 
parate  examinations,  he  soon  came  at  the  truth, 
finding  their  landlord  was  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
\vhich  was  confirmed  by  a  copy  found  upon  him, 
as  well  as  a  seal  which  perfectly  tallied  with  the 
wax,  by  which  the  letter  had  been  closed.  De- 
nial and  doubt  being  equally  impossible,  and  the 
offence  not  bailable,  the  offender  was  committed  to 
prison,  and  the  Major  bound  to  prosecute.  The 
examination  of  each  soldier,  having  commenced  bf 
reading  to  him  the  letter  the"  Major  had  received, 
and  with  a  promise  of  pardon  on  speaking  flie 
truth,  all  the  soldiers  were  dismissed  with  a  lec- 
ture on  the  escape  they  had  had,  and  some 
wholesome  advice;  and,  as  Major  C.  persuaded 
himself  the  actual  writer  meant  only  to  mtiini* 
date,  and  not  to  execute  the  .threats  he  had  used, 
he  afterwards  retained  a  counsel  to  instruct  him 
how  to  fail  in  his  proofs;  which,  under  a  hu- 
mane judge,  who  soon  perceived  the  object  of 
the  prosecutor,  and  agreed  in  opinion  with  him 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  was  not  found  dif- 
ficult. 

In  1779,  the  regiment  marched  from  Hull  to 
Portsmouth,  and  encamped  on  South-Sea  Common. 
AVhile  there,  it  witnessed  the  retreat  of  the  British 
fleet  into  port  before  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  Prior  to  this  mortifying  sight,  and 
when  the  enemy  lay  off  Plymouth,  while  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  was  to  the  westward,  great  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  an  attempt,  on  the  part 

of 
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of  Ae  enemy,  to  enter  Spithead.  On  this  occa- 
tbn,  Major  C.  feeling  the  benefit  of  his  naval 
knowledge,  and  having  obtained  permission  of 
General  Monkton,  reconnoitred  the  two  entrances 
into  Spithead;  and,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
dcetched  a  plan  of  defence,  in  which  were  com- 
Trined  military  and  naval  operations.  Both  the 
Didue  of  Richmond,  who  has  bestowed  much  at- 
tention« on  the  subject  of  fortification,  and  that 
Ak  enjgineer.  Colonel  Debbieg,  have  borne  their 
testimony  to  the  merit  of  this  plan,  whatever  it 
was;  but  we  presume  it  was  never  communicated 
to  any  but  those  entrusted  by  the  state  with  such 
documents. 

lu  a  letter  to  Major  C.  the  Duke  says,  "  I  am 
mudi  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  ingenious  and 
Qobk  plan  you  have  sent  me  for  the  defence  of 
Bortfimouth ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  as  well  a^ 
jour  reasoning  on  the  subject,  entirely  co-incide 
with  my  ideas.  Portsmouth  as  well  as  Plymouth 
WiB  be  best  defended  by,"  &c.* 

Early  in  the  year  1780,  Major  C.  was  the  ori- 
paal  mover  of  a  general  meeting  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  in  which 
attempt  he  met  with  the  greatest  discouragement 
from  a  person  of  very  high  rank  whom  he  con- 
Kilted,  with  prognostics  of  defeat  from  the  great 
bfluence  of  government,  and  the  supposed  want 
of  public  spirit;  but,  entertaining  a  better  opinion 

•  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  p.  38,  where  the  reasons 
why  the  plan  was  not  then  acted  on  will  a|>pear. 
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of  the  people,  and  persevering  with  his  usual  stea- 
diness, he  found  associates  amongst  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county.  A  meeting  was  called,  and  very 
crowdedly  attended;  and,  with  the  exception  only 
of  a  single  negative,  a  petition  to  parliament  and  a 
committee  of  correspondence  were  voted.  From 
this  committee,  at  which  presided  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  his  brother  Lord  Edward  Bentinck 
(then  member  for  the  county)  was  afterwards  d^ 
legated  to  assist  at  the  convention  of  deputies  from 
the  petitioning  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  in  at- 
tempting to  obtain  a  refonn  in  the  repre;sehtation 
of  the  people  in  parliament.* 

The  writer  of  these  memoirs  believes  it  was  in 
the  spring  of  the  same  year  that  Major  C.  after 
months  of  exertion,  effected,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Capel  Lofft  and  Dr.  John  Jebb,  the  format 
tion  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Iiiformatian; 
and  its  first  address  to  the  public  was  of  the  Ma- 
jor's composition* 

The  society  soon  became  numerous^  and  had 
amongst  its  members  many  distinguished  men, 
viz.  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond;  the 
Earls  of  Derby,  Effingham,  and  Selkirk;  Lords 
Kinnaird,  Daer,  and  Sempill;  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  M^P. 

•  If  the  writer  docs  not  forget,  the  Marquis  of  Titckfieldt  at  t 
lingular  period,  when  parliamentary  reformation  was  to  be  sl%- 
matized  as  something  nearly  allied  to  high  treason^  and  when  tk 
Duke  had  changed  sides,  took  some  pains,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  exculpate  his  noble  &ther  from  die 
horrid  imputation  of  having  ever  ^voured  such  refionnatiott. 

Sir 
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Six  James  Norcliffe,  Sir  John  Carter,  Sir  Watkin 
Licwes,  M.P.  Alderman  Sawbridge,  M.P.  Alder- 
man Hayley,  M.P.  Alderman  Crosby,  Sir  William 
Plomer,   Sir  Barnard  Turner,    M.  P.   Mr.  Home 
Tooke,    Alderman  Townsend,   M.  P.    Alderman 
Kirkman,  M.  P.  James  Martin,  Esq.  M.  P.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.  Benjamin  Vaughan,  Esq. 
Id.  P,   Sir  J.  Sinclair,  M.P.   R.B.Sheridan,  Esq. 
M.  P.  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones,  William 
Plumer,  Esq.  M.P.   R.S.  Milns,  Esq.  M.P.  Wil- 
Jiam  Middleton,    Esq.  M.P.    Sir  Joseph  Maw- 
bey,  M.P.  Jervoise  C.  Jer\^oise,  Esq.  M.P.  Sir 
Watts  Horton,  Joshua  Grigby,  Esq.  M.  P.  Gene- 
ral Fitzpatrick,  M.  P.  Philip  Dehany,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Thomas  Day,  Esq.  author  of  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton.  Dr.  Kentish,  Dr.  Towers,  Dr.  Edwards,   Dr. 
Melyille,  Mr.  Sergeant  Bond,  Mr.  Stratford  Can- 
ning,   (father  of  George  Canning,    Esq-   M.  P.) 
Dr.  John  Jebb,  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft,    Mr.  Jackson  Barwis,   Mr.  Batley, 
the  Rev.  Christopher  Wyvill,  and  above  two  hun- 
dred other  respectable  gentlemen. 

Major  C.  was  also  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  which  was  published  and  distributed  by 
the  society.  At  the  same  time  the  Major  was  an 
active  member  of  the  AVestminster  Committee  of 
Association,  and  likewise  a  delegate  from  the 
town  of  Nottingham  in  the  aforesaid  convention  of 
deputies,*    over  which  that  virtuous  patriot,  Mr. 

•  In  thifi  appointment,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price  and  the  Rev. 
George  Walker  were  his  colleagues. 

WyviJl, 
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Wyvill,  of  Yorkshire,  presided  with  so  much  ho- 
nour to  himself. 

It  was  likewise  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1780 
that  Major  C.  published  *^  The  People's  Barrier 
against  undue  Influence  and  Corruption.*** 

In  July  of  that  year  the  aforesaid  society  pub- 
lished a  "  Summary"  of  the  treatise  drawn  up  by 
that  excellent  patriot  and  very  learned  man  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft.  Prefixed  to  the  People's  Barrier,  m 
find  an  Address  to  the  Deputies  of  the  petitioning 
Counties ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  an  appendix,  ano- 
ther Address  to  the  Freeholders  of  Middlesex,  tte 
Livery  of  London,  and  the  Electors  of  Westmin* 
ster. 

>.  The  summer  of  this  active  year  the  Major  spent 
in  camp  on  Ranmer-Heath,  in  Surry;  in  the  au- 
tumn he  was  a  second  time  invited  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  town  of  Nottingham,  where  he 
would  probably  have  then  succeeded  in  his  elec- 
tion, had  it  not  been  for  one  error  in  judgement  of 
the  patriotic  party ;  and  in  the  winter  he  received 
in  marriage  the  hand  of  Miss  Dashwood,  die 
eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Dashwood,  of  Well,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  Esq.  This  gentleman  re- 
presented the  elder  branch  of  his  family;  the  two 
younger  branches  being  represented  by  the  present 
Sir  Henry  Dashwood  and  the  late  Lord  Le  De- 
spencer.     Mrs.  Cartwright's  mother  was  sole  heir- 

*  The  great  Lord  Camden  spoke  of  this  woik  to  the  late  Na^ 
thaniel  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  others  of  his  friends,  in  terms  of 
high  encomium. 
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CSS  of  James  Bateman,  Esq.  of  Well  aforesaid, 
(uncle  of  the  present  Lord  Bateman,)  and  is  now 
a  widow. 

It  was  before  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
brought  in  his  bill  for  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion, on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Major's 
book,  making  very  honourable  mention  of  the  au- 
liior  in  his  introductory  speech. 

The  circumstance  which  brought  his  Grace  and 
ibe  Major  acquainted  is  so  much  to  the  credit  of 
lioth  parties  that  it  deserves  to  be  known.     In  the 
Ifajor's  first  publication  on  Reform,  in  the  year 
1777,  he  had  expostulated  with  the  then  Opposi- 
te in  terms  of  earnestness  and  of  some  freedom. 
He  had  said,   that  such  of  them,  as  should  not 
.{dedge  themselves  to  immediate  and  unceasipg  ex- 
trdcms,  for  effecting  a  complete  parliamentary  re- 
fermation,  ought  to  be  considered  as  no  better  than 
&:tiou$  demagogues  contending  for  a  share  in  the 
power  and  plunder  of  their  country ;  and  he  had 
wed  other  expressions  of  a  similar  nature.     The 
Du](£,  who  before  the  publication  of  this  work 
fcad  not  been  aware  of  the  wide  breaches  in  the 
constitution  it  pointed  out,  and  who  was  struck 
ly  the  Major's  reasoning  with  the  necessity  of  re- 
puring  them,  was  yet  sensibly  stung  with  severi- 
ties of  language  which  he  thought  unjustly  pointed 
^  iWm  as  well  as  others.    Under  these  impressions, 
he  put  the  book  in  his  pocket,  introduced  himself 
to  the  author,   turned  to  the  offensive  passages, 

and 
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stnd  read  them  with  tokens  of  much  resenttncnt; 
aftet  which,  he  commented  with  severity  on  the 
injustice  and  uncharitableness  of  appearing  to  sus- 
pect the  integrity  of  men,  on  a  point  to  which 
theif  attention  had  not  before*  been  drawn*  The 
Major  pleaded  the  hypothetical  nature  of  the  hn* 
guage  alluded  to,  the  infinite  importance  of  tibc 
subject,  and  the  warmth  of  his  own  feelings.  Dis* 
course  ensued;  and,  after  a  conversation  of  twd 
or  three  hours,  they  parted  well  enough  pleased 
with  each  other.  Although  it  was  not  without  ■ 
taking  time  to  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of 
the  subject,  that  the  Duke  received  conviction  of  the 
.  truth  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Major  C. ;  it  is 
well  known,  both  by  his  bill  above-mentioned,  and 
by  his  celebrated  letter  to  Colonel  Sharman,  Aat 
he  early  adopted  those  principles  without  reserve; 
and  that  his  own  unanswerable  arguments  in  their 
support  gained  over  to  them  thousands  of  con- 
verts. 

In  the  year  1781,  while  the  convention  o^d^ 
puties  still  sat  in  London,  appeared  the  Major's 
letters  to  those  deputies;  the  object  of  this  small 
piece  being  to  convey  correct  notions  on  the  na- 
ture of  retyresentation  as  the  onlv  true  ^uide  inrc-t 
forming  a  representative  body,  which,  through  de- 
cay and  corruption,  had  ceased  to  answer  \ti  con- 
stitutional ends^ 

ITie  summer  of  this  year  was  spent  in  camp  a* 
Gosport ;  and,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Ma- 
jor lost  his  father. 
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In  1782,  continuing  his  exertions  in  the  cause, 
and  apparently  considering  what  particular  bodies 
of  Englishmen  were  most  likely  to  feel  the  force 
of  his  reasonings,  and  seriously  to  exert  themselves 
for  relief,  he  published  "  Give  us  our  Rights ;  or 
a  Letter  to  the  present  Electors  of  Middlesex  and 
the  Metropolis,  shewing,  &c."  In  August,  of 
the  same  year,  the  Major  again  took  a  leading  part 
in  promoting  a  county-meeting  in  Nottinghamshire, 
to  petition  for  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament ;  gmd,  as  it  was  the  request 
of  the  gentlemen,  signing  the  requisition,  that  the 
high  sheriff  would  consult  the  most  convenient 
season  for  that  purpose,  he  called  a  meeting  for 
the  28th  of  October,  when  a  petition  was  agreed 
on. 

-  It  was  in  this  year  also,  the  Major,  as  appears 
by  the  dates,  gave  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  without  which  no  Englishman  can 
be  a  free  Man,  nor  the  English  Nation  a  free  Peo- 
■pie 'y'  to  which  he  now  added  a  forcible  appeal  to 
■Ae  understandings  of  his  countrymen,  under  this 
title,  "  For  the  great  constitutional  Right  and  Du-- 
<y,  as  well  as  the  Wisdom  and  the  Necessity j  of 
being  armed  for  defence  of  the  Peace ^  the  LawSy 
and  the  Liberties,  of  our  Country,  see  the  follow- 
ing Authorities  and  Arguments."  This  piece  was 
not  only  printed  and  widely  circulated,  in  a  plain 
dresSyby  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Inform^ 
tion,  but  was  likewise  published  in  an  elegant 
«tyle  for  being  framed  and  glazed  as  an  ornamental 
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piece  of  furniture  ;  the  declaration  having  a  broad 
margin  or  border  enriched  with  emblems  and  al- 
legories, verses  and  quotations,  expressive  of  the 
contrast  between  liberty  and  slavery,  and  illustra^' 
tive  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration.  —  A  de- 
claration, of  which  it  was  said,  by  the  immortal 
Sir  WiLLiAHi  Jones,  (a  member  of  the  society,} 
that  "  it  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold :" 
and  a  declaration  over  which  the  equally-immortal 
Chatham,  with  tokens  of  deep  emotion,  empha- 
tically pronounced  these  words:  "  Aye,  this  is 
very  right."*  -       « 

Amongst  the  other  ornaments  of  this  copper^ 
plate  print,  a  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is 
mc^t  conspicuous,  and,  indeed,  it  is  made  the 
principal  figure;  and  there  are  likewise  medallioitf 
of  Jebb,  Northcote,  LofFt,  Sharp,  and  Cart* 
Wright,  as  those  by  whom  the  doctrines  of  the 
Declaration  had  been  most  successfully  inculca- 
ted. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  year  1785, 
Major  C.  engaged  in  agriculture;  his  elder  brth 
ther,  who  had  no  relish  for  such  an  occupation, 
having  then  transferred  to  him  the  farm  in  Netting* 
hamshire,  and  all  other  agricultural  concerns  of 
his  late  father,  which  he  had  kept  in  his  own 
hands  for  one  year.  . 

•  The  Declaration  was  put  into  his  hands  by  the  late  Gcncrti 
Oglethorpe,  who,  upon  a  visit  to  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  rcportri 
the  fact  to  IVlajor  C;  but  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  believe*  iJ 
was  the  first  edition  of  the  Declaration  that  was  shewn  to  Lord 
Chatham. 

In 
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In  1784,  the  Major  defended  the  virtuous  cause 
of  political  reform,  in  which  he  had  so  long  la- 
boured, against  the  insidious,  but  witty,  attack  of 
the  ^celebrated  Soame  Jennings,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled (in  allusion  to  a  well-known  work  of  that 
gentleman's)  *'  Internal  Evidence ;  or  an  Inquiry 
how  far  Truth  and  the  Christian  Religion  have 
been  consulted  by  the  Author  of  Thoughts  on  a 
Parliamentary  Reform^ 

In  March,  1785,  Major  C.  was  once  more  prin- 
cipally* instrumental  in  assembling  the  county  of 
Nottingham  in  the  great  cause  next  his  heart. 
On  that  occasion,  he  published,  in  a  provincial 
newspaper  and  in  hand-bills,  an  address  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Nottinghamshire  Farmer  to  his  Bro- 
ther-Freeholders ;  or  a  Call  to  the  County-Meeting 
to  be  holden  at  Newark,  to  consider  the  Propriety 
of  petitioning  the  House  of  Commons  to  reform 
the  present  unconstitutional  Representation  of  the 
People  in  that  House,  and  to  shorten  the  Duration 
of  Patliaments." 

Whether  from  this  period  the  Major  relaxed 
from  his  accustomed  labours,  in  consequence  of  a 
delusive  prosperity  having  indisposed  the  nation 
to  exertion  for  recovering  its  just  liberties,  or  whe- 
ther he  remained  silent  from  a  reliance  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  belief  that  that  minister 
would  embrace  a  convenient  opportunity  of  fulfil- 
ling his  engagements  to  the  public  on  the  subject  of 
a  parliamentary  reformation,  it  is  not  for  the  writer 
of  these  memoirs  to  determine.    He  can  only  say, 

X  2  '  that^ 
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that,  between  the  years  1785  and  1792,  he  did 
not  collect  any  productions  of  the  Major's  pen, 
nor  does  he  recollect  any  thing  published  by  hiro 
within  that  period  ;  not  but  that  a  mind  so  active, 
and  so  devoted  to  the  cause  of  reform,  must  pro- 
bably have  produced,  in  some  form  or  other,  both 
within  that  period  and  others,  many  thing's  on  the 
subject,  which  have  not  appeared  with  his  name, 
or  which  might  not  be  intended  for  publication. 

In  the  year  1788,  the  Major,  in  conjunction 
with  other  friends,  embarked  in  an  undertaking  in 
manufacture  on  a  considerable  scale ;  expecting  it 
would  prove  to  themselves  a  beneficial  speculation, 
but  knowing  that  it  must,  at  all  events,  benefit  their 
country  in  its  favourite  staple  of  wool.  A  large 
and  beautiful  building  was  soon  erected,  at  Clar- 
borough,  near  Retford,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham ;  and,  being  covered  in  on  the  approach  or 
winter,  a  holiday  was  given  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, when,  in  commemoration  of  an  event  which 
had  taken  place  exactly  one  hundred  years  before, 
an  event  dear  to  the  recollection  of  every  true  En- 
glishman, a  hundred  of  King  William's  shilling* 
were  given  to  the  workmen  to  regale  themselves, 
and  the  building  was  called  The  Revolution-MH^ 

In  this  year,  also.  Major  C.  having  previously 
sold  his  estate  at  Darlton,  in  the  county  of  No^' 
tingham,  purchased  an  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  ^' 
which  the  township  and  manor  of  Brothertoft  ^^ 
the  principal  part.  Here  he  shortly  after  fixed  h^* 
residence,  improving  the  estate,  cultivating  it  ^^'^"* 
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judgement,  in  a  high-spirited  and  expensive  man- 
ner, and  embellishing  this  retirement  with  taste, 
but  in  a  style  of  simplicity  adapted  to  the  title  he 
gave  it  of  Brothertoft-Farm-y  and  here,  dividing 
his  time  between  the  plough  and  the  pen,  he  fol- 
lows the  occupation  of  a  Cincinnatus  and  a  Wash^ 
ington ;  and,  if  he  have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
of  those  illustrious  men  of  serving  his  country  in 
high  military  commands,  he  has  at  least  shewn 
himself  an  emulator  of  their  virtues,  by  sacrificing 
his  ambition  at  the  shrine  of  his  country,  and 
boldly  defending  her  dearest  interests. 

The  culture  of  our  indigenous  plant,  isatis  or 
woady  with  the  juice  of  which,  it  is  said,  the  an- 
cient Britons  stained  their  bodies,  and  which  is  an 
article  much  used  by  modern  dyers,  is  at  Brother- 
toft  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 

The  woad  is  daily  ground  by  means  of  a  mill 
requiring  the  power  of  eight  horses,  and  the  room 
in  which  the  grinding-wheels  act  upon  the  plant  is 
above  forty  feet  square,  forming  the  centre  only  of 
a  building  nearly  two  hundred  feet  long  and  two 
stories  high.  In  front  and  rear  of  the  wings  are 
erected  lofty  ranges  containing  some  thousand 
wooden  grates,  with  galleries  between  them,  on 
which  the  woad,  after  ground  and  made  into  balls, 
is  dried  for  preservation.  On  one  side  of  this  sin- 
gular group,  which  at  a  distance  resembles  a  great 
castle,  and  forming  one  front  with  the  great  build- 
bg  above-mentioned,  is  another  building  contain- 
ing tenements  for  thirty  or  more  families  of  the 
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woad-labourers  and  the  agent  who  superintends 
them,  a  school,  and  other  conveniences;  the  whole 
together  making  a  striking  appearance,  and  adorn- 
ing this  level  country.  It  refreshes  the  mind  of  the 
traveller  by  gratifying  his  eye  with  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture, and  his  mind  with  ideas  of  the  earth's  boun- 
ty, and  of  the  benefits  of  human  industry  well  di- 
rected. The  establishment  is  an  unique,  bearing 
many  marks  of  invention,  and  the  w:orks  in  gene- 
ral being  on  a  construction  itiuch  superior  to  any 
which  are  applied  to  the  same  purposes  either  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

In  1789,  the  Major  was  invited,  by  a  decided 
majority  of  the  burgesses  of  Retford,  to  represent 
them  in  parliament,  whereupon  he  declared  him- 
self a  candidate  in  a  hand-bill  expressive  of  his  po- 
litical principles.  It  will  not  be  thought  surpri- 
sing that  a  little  intercourse  with  the  electors  of  a 
petty  borough  should  have  determined  this  gentle- 
man to  take  his  leave  of  them  again,  which  he 
not  long  afterwards  did,  and  Mr.  William  Petrie 
on  the  same  interest  was  elected  in  1790. 

We  must  now  attend  the  Major  to  dinner  on  a 
particular  occasion,  because  this  dinner  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  some  subsequent  events 
concerning  him.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1791,  he 
met  the  Friends  of  Freedom  at  the  Crown-and- 
Anchor  Tavern,  in  London,  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille;  and,  within  a 
month  afterwards,  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
brother,  who  had  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
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Duke  of  Newcastle,  lord-lieutenant  of  Notting- 
hamshire, to  inform  him,  by  desire,  that  his  Grace 
*^  could  not  consistently  with  his  political  princi- 
ples promote  him  to  the  vacant  lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy" of  the  militia;  and  it  was  added j  "  this  be- 
ing the  case,  I  presume  you  will  resign  immedi- 
ately." In  quoting  these  words  in  the  "  Letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  which  the  Major  soon 
after  published,  he  says,  "  Resign !  No,  my  good 
brother,  .nothing  like  it.  It  is  more  agreeable  to 
me  to  make  knaves  wince  under  my  correction, 
than  laugh  at  my  pettish  folly."  In  this  letter  to 
b^  Grace,  which  details  a  Jong  series  of  injuries, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  driving  him  out  of  the 
regiment,  the  Major,  with  a  dignity  becoming  hi^ 
-pwn  character,  and  with  the  spirit  of  an  English- 
man, arraigns  the  lord-lieutenant  at  the  bar  of  the 
public,  for  a  conduct  "  not  only  illiberal,  but  ille- 
gid;  not  only  oppressive,  but  dishonourable  and 
unconstitiitionaL"  "  For  jaught  that  I  know,"  says 
he,  "  this  accusation  may  be  metamorphosed  into 
9  hreax^h  of  privilege ;  and  I,  the  accuser,  may  be 
called  befcwe  the  bar  of  that  right  honourable 
House  of  which  you  are  a  member,  to  answer  to 
ibit  complaint.  Should  it  so  happen,  my  defence, 
my  Lord,  would  still  be  your  crimination ;  and  at 
that  bar,  I  would  still  assert,  that  your  conduct  has 
been  illiberal,  illegal,  oppressive,  dishonourable, 
and  unconstitutional." 

The  Major  did  not,  it  seems,  conceive  he  had 
any  thing  to  fear  from  the  power  of  the  House  on 
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that  occasion.  Neither  had  he  been  more  iii^ 
fluenced  by  a  piece  of  intelligence  brought  him, 
while  preparing  for  the  press  the  letter  it  ivas 
known  he  had  written,  although  it  seemed  intended 
to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  of  making  it  pub- 
lic :  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Duke's 
he  had  been  told,  and  in  the  way  of  a  friendly 
caution,  that  his  Grace  not  long  before  had  chal- 
lenged a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  who  took  some 
public  liberties  with  his  name. 

But,  to  return  to  the  celebration  of  the  dowfl* 
fal  of  the  Bastille,  and  what  followed  upon  it:-^ 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  Nottinghamshire    not  only 
refused    to    Major    C.    the   lieutenant-colonelcy, 
which,   after  three   or  four  promotions   over  his 
head,  at  the  instance  of  the  colonel,  and  then  un- 
known to  the  Major,  he  had  promised  him,  but, 
in  the  month  of  September  of  that  year,  he  com- 
missioned another  officer  as  Major,   thereby  dis- 
missing him,  as  his  Grace  thought,  from  the  re- 
giment;  and  without  even  the  civility  of  send- 
ing him  a  message  to  inform  him  of  the  event.* 
The  transaction,  however,   being   grossly  illegal. 
Major  C.  paid  no  regard  to   it;    but,   exposing 
the  indecency  and  the    folly  of  the  proceeding, 
he  declared  he  should  "appear  in  his  post  when 
the  regiment  next  assembled/'  Care  was  however 
taken  not  to  call  out  the  regiment  at  all  in  the 
year  1792,  in  which  the  Major's  Letter  was  pub- 

•  LetUr  to  the  Duke  of  Ne^wccutle^  /.73. 
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lished ;  and,  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  deputy- 
Keutenants,  assembled  on  the  23d  of  October, 
the  mighty  object  of  removing  Major  Cartwright 
from  the  niilitia,  as  fourteen  years  of  ill-treatment 
had  not  provoked  him  to  resign,  was  at  last  ac- 
complished. Under  the  supposed  authority  of  a 
late  act  of  parliament,  he  was  superseded ;  and 
the.  deputy-lieutenants  *^  Resolved  unanimously. 
That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to 
John  Cartwright,  Esq.  for  his  services  as  Ma- 
yxc  in  the  Nottinghamshire  regiment  of  mili- 
tia." 

Notwithstanding  this  decency  of  conduct  in  the 
meeting,  few,  perhaps,  will  be  so  sceptical  as- to 
doubt,  but  that  he  was  discharged  as  a  punish- 
ment for  publicly  rejoicing,  that  twenty-five  mii- 
Bons  of  human  beings  had  broken  their  chains 
mid  asserted  their  freedom;  and  it  must  also  be  re- 
collected, that  the  first  ineffectual  attempt  at  in- 
flicting this  punishment  took  place  so  early  as 
September,  1791. 

Some  persons,  from  the  internal  evidence  alone 

of  Major  C.'s  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  N , 

have  thought,  that  to  discharge  from  the  national 
militia  such  a  man,  to  gratify  either  such  a  Duke 
or  his  masters,  was  an  act  to  which  it  could  not 
have  been  easy  for  English  gentlemen  to  have 
•ttooped;  especially,  after  the  Major  had  said  to 
this  Duke,  ^*  either  the  labour  of  reading  the  law, 
for  instructions  how  to  proceed,  was  too  great 
an  effort ;  or  you  had  a  mind  to  shew  the  deputy- 
lieutenants 
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lieutenants  with  hoio  much  contempt  you  could  treat 
them  J'* — "  Are  we  to  understand,  that  you  equally 
despised  both  the  laio  and  the  deputy-lieutenafUff^ 
But   be  not,  my  good   lord    duke,    discouraged; 
rally  your  scattered  troops ;   assemble  your  merce- 
naries ;  call  a  council  of  war ;  and  gallantly  open    1 
a  new  campaign.     Your  future  ability  and  prow-    ; 
ess  may  wipe  away  the  past  disgrace;    and  your    \ 
sage  brows  may  yet  be  decorated  with  the  laurd 
.of  victory."J 

"  Is  it,  then,  the  honourable  tenure  upon  which 
every  gentleman  is  to  hold  his  commission  ip 
your  militia,  that  he  presumes  not  to  rejoice 
but  when  you  rejoice,  nor  to  weep  but  whea 
you  weep  ?  Is  he  neither  to  express  his  satisf^Krtion 
when  other  nations  became  free,  nor  to  open  his 
lips  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  his  own  couijh 
try?  But,  at  all  events,  I  conclude,  that  he  must 
make  no  attempt  to  remove  abuses  in  the  re- 
presentation of  Great  Britain,  be  they  ever  so 
scandalous,  or  productive  of  ever  so  much  injury 
to  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  morals,  of  Ae 
people ;  so  long  as  your  Grace  remains  a  bo- 
rough-holder, and  of  course  one  of  those  ******* 
who  despoil  the  Commons  of  that  representaticHi 
in  parliament,  which  belongs  to  them  alone  f-^ 
These  are  serious  questions,  which  my  brother- 
officers,  and  those  of  the  whole  English  militia, 
will  do  well  to  consider,  as  becomes  their  im- 
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portance.  It  becomes  them,  as  well  as  myself, 
to  spurn  at'  the  knavery  and  insolence  of  office, 
employed  to  root  out  from  the. militia  all  inde- 
pendency of  mind.  It  becomes  every  man  of  us 
to  express  his  indignation  whenever  treated  as 
the  property  of  a  court-dependent,  possessing  not 
sullkient  virtue  to  be  himself  the  friend  of  either 
dnl  or  religious  freedom ;  nor  wisdom  enough 
lA  shut  up  and  conceal  that  want  of  virtue  within 
the  dark  and  narrow  call  of  his  own  bosom." 

By  the  intimate  friends  of  Major  C.  it  is  well 
known,  that,  although  he  acquiesced  in  the  dis- 
charge of  1792,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  repose,  ' 
yet  he  laughed  at  it  as  illegal.  It  is  only  at  the 
tfd^i  every  Jive  years,  that,  under  Ibe  Act  of  26 
Geo.  HI.  c.  107,  a  militia-officer  may  be  dischar- 
frtf.  From  the  26th  of  his  Majesty,  or  1786,  the 
wfy  legal  periods  of  discharge  are,  of  course,  the 
years  1791,  1796,  1801,  and  so  on.  Hence  it 
Aould  seem  only  necessary  to  be  able  to  count 
M,  to  discover  that  a  discharge  in  1792  was 
W  according  to  law. 

*  la  the  spring  of  the  year  1792,  as  appears 
^m  papers  produced  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Horne- 
Tooke,  Major  C  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  and  fre- 
^ttently  in  the  chair;  and,  by  consulting  that 
ttjj,  it  will  also  be  found,  that  a  newly-founded 
'P*riotic  society  about  that  time  sprang  up  in 
Southwark,  which,  in  the  declaration  of  its  prin- 
ces, made   use   of  these  expressions,   "  equal 

active 
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active  citizenship,"  and  "  representative  govern- 
ment." Major  Cartwright,  thinking  these  expres- 
sions injudicious,  visited  the  society  in  question  at 
one  of  its  most  numerous  meetings,  where  he 
was  received  with  much  welcome,  and  allowed 
to  join  in  its  proceedings.  Nor  was  that  aD; 
for,  in  a  speech  calculated  at  once  to  inspire 
patriotism,  and  to  direct  its  exertions  in  Ae  line 
of  the  constitution,  and  moving  the  society  to 
come  to  an  explicit  resolution,  declaratory  of  its 
attachment  to  a  government  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  the  speaker  was  much  applauded,  and 
liis  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Hence  it  may  be  seen,  that,  although  the 
energetic  reasoning  and  the  uncommon  eloquence 
of  Paine  (who  is  an  enthusiast,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  for  governments  simply  representative) 
had  iiifluenced  these  patriots  to  adopt  in  some 
degree  his  language,  his  doctrine  in  that  particu- 
lar had  not  sunk  into  their  hearts,  and  it  was  easy 
for  judicious  men  to  convince  them,  that,  under 
the  circumstances  of  their  own  country,  it  was 
right  to  adhere  to  a  constitution,  which,  if  enjoyed 
in  its  purity,  would  confer  upon  the  people  the 
solid  blessings  of  representation,  although  it  ad- 
mitted of  particular  privileges  being  possessed  by 
a  few.  The  Major,  with  the  same  views,  visited 
'  two  or  three  other  new  societies,  and  in  each  in- 
stance with  the  same  success:  nor  did  he  desist, 
until  he  had  obtained  deputations  from  all  of  them, 
and  from  the  parent-society,  of  which  he  himself 
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hadTjeen  the  founder,  to  meet  together  and  vote, 
as  the  joint  act  of  the  whole,  the  same  declaration. 
Here,  then,  will  not  the  dispassionate  eye  of  rea- 
son discern  the  true  character  of  these  societies? 
and  well  would  it  be,  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  our  country,  were  the  aristocracy  as  ready  as 
the  democracy  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  this  friend 
to  the  English  constitution  !  Many  have  been  his 
exhortations  to  the  former,  not  to  become  a  bar  to 
a  reform  in  our  representation,  lest  the  people,  dis- 
covering that  either  privilege  must  be  annihi- 
lated, or  liberty  must  perish,  become  universally 
Painites.  Should  that  day  ever  arrive,  it  is  not  all 
the  machinery  of  power  that  can  keep  the  mil- 
lions in  subjection  to  a  few  lords  in  ermine.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
parliamentary  reform^  which  also  happened  in 
1792,  Major  C.  became  a  member;  and  that  he 
was  not  either  inactive  or  luke-warm  we  may  safely 
conclude.* 
We  find,    from  the  Major's  writings,    that   in 

^  1793,  when  the  ministerial  plan  for  raising  vo- 
luntary corps  of  selected  persons  was  proposed  in 

-  the  district  where  he  resides,  that  he  moved  its 
rejection,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  one  more 
constitutional,  by  invitijig  every  tax-paying  house- 
holder to  arm,  and  by  appointing  a  committee, 

'   ixmsisting   of  the   magistrates  and  other  gentle- 

•  See  ComxDonweahh  in  Danger,  p.  137. 
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men,  to  consult  the  law  of  the  land  for  instructions 
how  to  organize  and  regulate  such  a  force.  In  the 
same  year,  he  also  published  his  *'  Letter  to  a 
Friend  at  Boston,"  vindicating  the  friends  of  par- 
liamentary reformation,  and  calling  on  the  associa* 
tors  under  the  banner  of  Mr.  Reeves,  who  pro- 
fessed to  support  a  government  of  kings,  lords, 
and  commons  J  to  act  consistently  with  their  profes- 
sions, and  containing,  likewise,  arguments  agsunst 
rushing  into  the  present  war. 

About  the  time  of  the  state-trials,  in  1794,  he 
began  to  write  "  The  Commonwealth  in  Danger," 
which  was  published  in  1795.  Besides  a  contro- 
versy of  some  length  with  the  versatile  author  of 
"  The  Example  of  France  a  Warning  to  Britain,* 
this  work  takes  an  instructive  view  of  the  state  of 
the  nation,  and  suggests  important  considerations 
respecting  the  means  of  repelling  invasion. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that,  when  the  whole  na- 
tion was  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation  by  tie 
bills  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  for  altering 
the  criminal  law  of  England  respecting  treason  and 
sedition,  he,  who  is  the  subject  of  these  memoirs, 
should  have  been  unmoved.  The  truth  is,  he 
warmly  opposed,  in  a  meeting  at  Boston,  an  address 
to  the  throne,  in  which  an  implied  approbation  was 
given  to  those  bills ;  and  he  likewise,  in  November, 
1795,  wrote  and  published  a  Letter  to  the  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  on  the  subject,  al- 
leging his  inability  from  lameness  to  attend  a 
county-meeting,  for  addressing  his  Majesty,  and 

requesting 
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Requesting  his  written  sentiments  might  be  readj 
which  request,  however,  was  not  complied  with.  * 
As  containing  the    substance   of   his   arguments 
against  the  two  bills,  he  also  included,  as  part  of 
his  letter  to  the  sheriff,  a  copy  of  an  argumentative 
petition  of  some  length,  which  in  his  own  name  he 
had  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
juring them  not  to  pass  such  laws.f     This  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  on  that  oc- 
casion observed,  that  "  he  had  not  the  honour  of 
having  the  political  support  of  this  gentleman ;  on 
Ac  contrary,  he  had  manifested  the  most  ardent  zeal 
m  opposition  to  his  measures  when  he  had  been  in 
office;  and  had  been  equally  sincere  and  strenuous  in 
supporting  the  present  administration,  so  long  as.  he 
conceived  their  measures  directed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  public  happiness  J  but,  the  instant  Mr.  Pitt 
abandoned  the  principles  which  had  raised  him  to 
popularity  and  power.  Major  Cartwright  had  with- 
drawn his  confidence  and  support ;  but,  laying  aside 
all  partial  consideration,  he  was  a  man  whom  all  par- 
ties respected.  He  was  one  whose  enlightened  mind, 
and  profound  constitutional  knowledge,  placed  him 
in  the  highest  rank  of  public  character,  and  whpse 
purity  of  principle    and   consistency  of  conduct 
throagh  life  commanded  the  most   respectful   at- 
tention to  his  opinions.'*     In  this  petition,  Major 
Cartwright  displayed  the  same  magnanimity  and 

*  See. p.  10  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Letter. 
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patriotism  which  had  distinguished  his  conduct 
upon  all  occasions,  where  the  interests  of  iis 
country  were  concerned. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1796,  Major  C.  received, 
from  a  body  of  electors  of  the  borough  of  Boston, 
an  offer  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  which  of  course 
they  professed  to  be  both  willing  and  able  to  be* 
stow  upon  him  ;  but  he  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance as  a  candidate.  In  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Constitutional  Defence  of  England, 
Internal  and  External."  The  first  part  of  whidi, 
relating  to  internal  defence,  is  "  a  speech  intended 
to  have  been  spoken  to  the  high  sheriff  and  fre^ 
holders  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1796,  at  a  meeting  to  consider  of  proper  per- 
sons to  represent'  the  county  in  parliament."  The 
second  part  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  condemur 
ing  the  modes  of  arming,  adopted  by  ministers, 
as  unconstitutional,  and  recommending  a  revival 
of  the  posse  comitatiis\  which  he  enforces  vrith 
much  general  reasoning,  and  some  reference  to 
statutes  and  law-books. 

The  character  of  the  speech  may  be  collected 
from  a  single  sentence  of  it.  "  As  an  individual 
freeholder,  I  came  here  perfectly  disengaged,  to 
seek  constitutional  representatives  or  none.  I 
have  no  fox-hunting  vote  to  bestow  on  any  one; 
neither  have  I  a  vote  for  party,  nor  for  connexion; 
no,  nor  even  for  sacred  friendship.  To  my  friend 
I  will  give  my  purse,  my  hand,  my  heart;  but  I 
will  not  give  him  that  which  is  not  mine.    My 

vot« 
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Vote  I  hold  in  trast;  my  vote  belongs  to  my 
country,  and  my  comitry  alone  shall  have  it!" — 
The  whole  composition  breathes  the  same  spirit, 
and  its  references  to  the  French  revolution,  and 
to  the  Roman  history  after  the  loss  of  liberty,  de- 
serve to  be  read  with  particular  attention  by  every 
nobleman  and  gentleman  of  England. 

In  1797,  the  Major,  ever  vigilant  in  the  cause 
of  reform,  had  been  active  in  his  neighbourhood  in 
promoting  a  fresh  petition  to  parliament  for  that 
object;  when  the  language  of  certain  counter- 
petitioners  appearing  to  him  extremely  unconsti- 
tutional, it  gave  rise  to  an  *^  Appeal  on  the  Subject 
of  the  English  Constitution." 

The  several  Beviexvs  have  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  to  character- 
ize this  Jittle  work :  they  speak  of  it- as  follows : 

•  Monthly  Review-'—:*'  Thfe  pamphlet  is  distinguished  for 
moderation  and  sound  constitutional  doctrine." 

Critical  Review.  —  "  On  the  abstfticf  question,  in  which 
bar  author  is  at  issue  with  the  anti^petitibners,  we  are  decidedly 
oJF  opinion^  that  law,  history,  and  right  reason,  are  entirely  on 
Hm  side/' 

-Analytical  Review.  —  "  The  day  of  redemption  ap- 
proaches, and,  we  believe,  with  no  tardy  step.  In  the. mean  time 
Mr.  Cartwright's  efForjs  are  not  lost.  He  is  informing  the  mind 
of  that  public,  without  which  nothing  can  be  accomplished,  and 
which  must  be  enlightened  before  it  can  be  used  to  advantage* 
The  times  are  awful  and  propitious.  We  must  be  made  perfect 
dtrough  suffering;  but  he  is  the  best  friend  of  his  species,  whose 
efforts  are  exerted  to  weaken  the  point  or  lessen  the  amount  of 
that  suffering.     We  \\  ish  every  neighbourhood  had  a  Cariwright, 

1799-1800,  Y  and 
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and  then  wc;  should  not  fear  a  storm.  We  should  dien  hope  to  see 
the  representation  of  the  people  corrected  by  peaceful  and  ccttstisi 
tutiona!  measures.  This  is  oar  first  wish  for  our  country :  muf 
the  abuses  of  the  constitution  be  corrected,  and  her  peate  be  eter- 
nal-'^ 

British  Critic. -^'^  Major  C.  is  an  enthusiast  (we  hqie 
an  honest  one)  in  the  cause  of  genei'al,  if  not  universal,  sufiage. 
But,  while  he  proposes  only  the  former,  his  arguments  unfMtanatclf 
go  the  whole  length  of  the  latter;  for,  if  no  man  is  free  but  he  who 
tias  sk  vote  in  the  choice  of  a  representative  in  parliament,  ia 
plan*  undoubtedly  excludes,  from  his  beloved  civil  liberty^  a  very 
numerous  part  of  the  nation^  and  reduces  them  to  what  he  cilU 
legal  p'9Uctioni  which,  the  Major  tells  iis,  may  be  equally  veB 
enjoyed  under  the  most  arbitrary  government,  &cr  f 

"  In  his  plan  of  arming  householders  throughout  the  kingdoiB» 
for  the  defence  t>f  their  property  and  the  constitution,  we  cordiaDf 
agree,  and  the  Major  must  rejoice  with  us  in  the  happy  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes,"  &c.t 

*'  The  rest  of  this  tract  consists  of  an  exposition  of^  the  wriier'r 
^mitral  sentiments  on  political  or  civil  liberty,  for  which  his  grot 
authority,  his  Magnus  Apollo,  is  the  Earl  of  Abingdon!''  &c 

"  But  we  would  recommend  to  the  writer  to  reconsider  dioi^ 
principles,§  (or,  as  we  should  call  them,  prejudices,)"  Utm 
%       -       —     *   -      ■     - 

«  A  plan  of  reform^  which>  as  far  as  h  goes,  is  founded  on  jiAt 
principles,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  &lls  &r  short  oftliett'' 
thor's  known  ideas  of  rectitude^  is  no  ill  evidence  of  tnodjHA* 
tion. 

f  Among  the  abstruser  questions  in  politics,  perhaps,^  ftw  dis« 
tinctions  are  more  important  than  that  which  is  here  so  imperfectly 
quoted  from  the  author,  between  legal  protection  and  political  £• 
herty. 

X  "  Accomplishment!"  By  poetical  figure,  an  acorn  may  be 
called  an  oak. 

§  The  Major,  it  seems,  has  not  only  re-considered  them,  bnt 
re-puhlished  them  without  alteration^  and  with  much  additional  mat- 
ter in  their  support^ 

The 
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The  year  1798  was  scarcely  ushered  in,  when 
Major  Cartwright,  in  conjunction  with  half  a  do- 
ttn  honest  neighbours,  once  more  advertised  for  a 
public  meeting,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  another 
petition  for  reform.;  and  certain  propositions,  in- 
tended to  be  moved  as  tlie  grounds  of  such  petition, 
were  circulated  with  the  summons.  The  extras 
(mlinary  interference  of  a  magistrate,  previous  to 
fhe  intended  meeting,  caused  the  invitation  to  be 
withdrawn  by  the  Major  and  his  friends,  in  or- 
der "  to  defeat  the  evil  designs  of  such  as  might 
meditate  the  raising  of  a  disturbance,  with  a  view 
of  charging  it  upon  the  friends  of  reform  ;"*  but 
the  circumstance  of  this  interference  gave  rise  to 
the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  ^*  Appeal/* 
wMi  very  large  additions. 

The  Major  appears  to  have  begim  the  addition^ 
90  early  as  the  month  of  March,  1798,  although 
the  last  hand,  as  it  should  seem  by  dates  in  the 
work,  was  not  put  to  it  for  twelve  months.  The 
author's  subject  being  the  "  English  Constitution,'* 
he  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  local  violations 
5f  it  that  first  called  forth  his  pen,  but  has  taken 
an  extensive  view  of  the  injuries  it  has  sustained, 
dte  corruptions  it  has  undergone,  and  the  abuses 
to  which  it  is  every  day  exposed.  He  has,  also,  at 
least  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  these  memoirs, 
placed  it  in  a  new  point  of  view,  as  *^  a  two-fold  and 
adbtn^rable  system  of  civil  and  military  polity  most 

♦  Page  64. 
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happily  combined ;  whereby  these  two  characters^ 
like  the  faculties  of  intellectual  ability  and  bodily 
force  in  man,  are  inseparably  interwoven,  and 
constitute  a  complete  state  or  free  government."* 
Free,  indeed,  and  glorious  would  it  be,  if  its  prin- 
ciples, as  clearly  established  by  his  pen,  were  the 
rule  of  practical  government ! 

Whether  we  follow  him  in  his  judicious  contc* 
tions  of  that  great  man.  Sir  William  Blackstone; 
or,  in  his  manly  vindication  of  the  rights  of  juries^ 
or,  in  his  acute  observations  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press  3  or,  in  his  masterly  assertion  of  the  sove' 
reignty  of  the  people  ^  or,  in  his  dispassionate  obr 
servations  on  the  proposed  union  with  Ireland;  or^ 
in  his  demonstration  of  the  incompetence  of  par- 
liament to  change  the  constitution;  or,  in  his  re- 
futation of  long-established,  but  erroneous,  maxims 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  his  luminous  revival  of  that 
military  system  which  was  "  the  noblest  legacy  of 
an  English  king  of  kings,  the  greatest  that  ever 
bore  earthly  rule;"*  we  shall  at  least  have  reason 
to  say  that  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  country. 

The  memoirs  of  Major  Cartwright,  down  to  the 
present  period,  ought  not  to  be  concluded  without 
mentioning  the  late  spirited  advertisement  of  his 
Appeal ;  which  advertisement  exhibits  his  opinion 
of  the  present  state  of  this  nation. 

To  those  who  may  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
private  history  of  Major  Cartwright  than  has  ap- 

♦  Preface. 
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peared  in  these  pages,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
Kttle  incidents  of  retired  life,  unless  mixed  up 
with  fiction,  and  fashioned  into  a  tale  by  the  hand 
of  the  novelist,  will  seldom  gratify  expectation. 
Wherefore  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  has  not 
been  solicitous  to  collect  private  anecdotes  of  his 
friend,  thinking  a  few  that  are  characteristic  will 
be  sufficient  for  publication ;  for,  such  only  can  be 
of  general  concern. 

That  an  Englishman,  who,  prior  to  hostilities 
with  America,  had  vindicated  her  right  to  inde- 
pendence, and  advised  an  admission  and  declarar 
tion  of  it  by  parliament,  should  enjoy  the  particu-i 
lar  regard  and  esteem  of  Americans,  who  personally 
knew  him,  is  most  natural.  There  were  a  few  at 
that  time  in  London  with  whom  he  became  inti- 
mate;'and  one  of  these  was  a  man  of  good  connex- 
ions in  his  own  country.  The  Major  calling  ra- 
ther late  one  evening  upon  this  friend,  a  person 
booted  and  spurred  retired  just  as  he  entered  the 
room.  The  American  gentleman,  after  a  littj^ 
conversation,  appearing  absorbed  in  thought,  the 
Major,  judging  his  visit  unseasonably,  wasi  taking 
his  leave.  His  friend  stopped  him,  and  attempted 
to  assume  his  accustomed  e^se ;  but  soon  again 
fell  into  silence  and  absence.  The  Mgjor  took  his 
h'at;  and  his  friend  again  with  earnestness  urged 
his  stay ;  but  other  relapses  and  tokens  of  a  la- 
bouring mind  occurring,  the  visitor  was  forcing 
himself  away;  but  his  friend  stepped  between 
iiim  and  the  door,  and  held  out  his  h^nd^  as,  fox-- 

Y  3  bidding 
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bidding  a  retreat.  After  walking  a  few  seconds  in 
silence  and  apparent  agitation,  he  tamed  short  to 
the  Major  and  said,  "  I  am  going  to  shew  the 
con6dence  I  repose  in  you.  France  has  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  my  country ;  the  man  you 
saw  had  just  brought  me  the  express  from  — *-, 
at  Paris;  and,  as  it  would  be  some  hours  after  that 
express  came  away  before  the  English  ambassador 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  fact,  ministers  here 
win  probably  be  ignorant  of  the  event  all  to-mop 
TOW."  He  then  gave  an  outline  of  the  treaty,  of 
wiiich  the  certainty  of  an  early  French  war  ym 
Ae  most  striking  feature. 

Here  then  was  such  an  opportunity  for  a 
XHiange- Alley  speculation,  or  other  means  of  safely 
taming  the  intelligence  to  a  gambling  account,  as 
might  have  made  tUe  fortune  of  an  unscrupulous 
man;  but  he,  to  whom  it  was  communicated, 
made  no  such  attempt,  thinking  that  all  gaming 
with  an  ignorant  adversary,  and  with  a  certainty 
of  winning,,  was  no  better  than  robbery;  as  well 
as  that  no  man  ought  to  play  for  a  greater  stake 
than,  in  the  event  of  losing,  he  was  able  to  pay. 
And,  when  this  temptation  was  thrown  in  his  way, 
the  Major  bad  no  other  certain  income  than  his 
half-pay  as  a  naval  lieutenant.  TTius  the  impor- 
tant intelligence  of  his  friend  had  no  other  effect 
upon  his  mind,  than  to  fill  it  with  indignation  at 
the  mass  of  vice  and  folly  which  then  poisoned  the 
counsels  of  the  "St^te  and  were  profusely  sowing 
Ae  seeds  of  calamity  to  his  country. 

From 
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.  From  another  anecdote,  which  has  also  relation 
to  play  J  the  fashionable  reader  will  learn  with  sur- 
jwrise,  that,  although  Major  C.  has  been  married 
nearly  twenty  years,  he  has  never  yet  possessed 
iuch  a  piece  of  furniture  as  a  card-table  -,  nor  were 
cards  ever  admitted  into  his  house,  except  for  the 
amusement  pf  aged  visitors,  or  of  a  sick  person  re- 
quiring such  an  indulgence.    His  rejection  of  cards 
k  not  accompanied  with  any  thing  cynical,  but 
fiom  seeing  and  knowing  the  ill  effects  of  habit. 
He  was  particularly  pleased  with  a  passage  in  a 
aermon  of  his  friend  George  Walker,  observing, 
tiiat  *^  cards  were  invented  for  the  amusement  of  a 
pyal  idiot,  and  they  bid  fair  to  makp  idiots  of  us 
^"     He  was  ^also  much  diverted  with  ^  insane 
liobkman  he  once  sat  down  wijth  to  cards,  in  com- 
pany with  the  relation  wha  had  the  care,  of  him. 
My  lord  pjaye>d  very  gravely  until  tired^  whick 
Jiappening  to  be  in  the  puddle  of  a  deal,  he  threw 
down  his  cards  and  took  his  walk  j  and  this  th^ 
Major  frequently  calls  the  most;  rational  game  at 
4Biyrds  he  ever  played.     But  the  great  cause  of  his 
distaste  to  play  was  what  happened  to  hini  carlv 
in  lire.     He  had  at  one  time,  as  he  often  relates, 
.80  far  given  the  reins  to  those  passions,    which 
4»ake   men  gamesters,   that,    for  six  weeks,    he 
scarcely  ever  quitted  the  card-tabl^,  playing,  with 
the  keenest  relish,  from  early  morn  tilHate  at  eve, 
and  but  scantily  allowing  himself  the. refreshments 
of  food  and  sleep;  and,  to  add  to  the  fascination, 
Jie  had  played  with  success  at  the  c^x^  ^f  ^^is  pe- 

Y  4  rip^J. 
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riod.  He  reflected  on  this  madness,  and  on  prao» 
tices  he  had  detected  in  some  of  the  players;  and 
he  determined  oh  a  solitary  serious  walk.  This 
walk  he  took  on  the  summit  of  Portsdown-Hill, 
which  overlooks  Portsmouth  and  the  sea,  the  des- 
tined theatre,  as  he  then  thought,  of  his  future 
life.  The  nature  of  his  self-interrogation,  while 
contemplating  the  magnificent  prospect  before 
him,  and  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  will  be  col- 
lected, when,  to  use  his  own  expression,  it  is  ob- 
served, that,  at  this  moment,  "  the  tide  turned, 
and  ever  afterwards  set  in  a  contrary  direction." 

The  late  institution  of  a  Society  to  improve  Naval 
Architecture  recalls  to  mind  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  then  a 
midshipman,  that,  under  due  encouragement  to , 
ingenious  men,  in  the  ornamenting  our  ships  of 
war,  we  might,  in  due  time,  expect  to  see  arise, 
in  this  country,  a  nautic  oi^der  of  architecture. 
"  It  will  readily  be  admitted,''  said  he,  "  that 
arms  alone,  without  arts,  could  never  have  raised 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  to  that  authority  they  ac- . 
quired  in  the  world,"  &c.  And,  speaking  of  na- 
val sculpture,  he  observed,  "  In  all  the  produc- 
tions of  genius  in  this  class,  there  is  a  certain  style 
and  character,  transfused  through  the  whole, 
which  give  them  a  peculiar  grace,  beauty,  and 
propriety,  as  embellishments  of  moveable  fabrics 
on  a  liquid  element,  and  such  as  demonstrate  that 
a  nautic  order  of  architecture  is  reducible  to  a  sys- 
tem of  general  rules  and  principles,  while  its  va- 
riety 
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lety  must  be  infinite,  and  its  proportions  various 
vithout  imperfection."  See  a  letter  signed  In- 
{ULAkis,  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  in  April, 
1769.  —  The  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
^mmerce,  appears  to  have  taken  the  hint;  for, 
rery  soon  afterwards,  a  premium  was  offered  for 
the  best  specimen  of  a  nautic  order;  but  the  few- 
candidates  who  appeared  did  not  understand  the 
society's  intention  :  the  specimens  produced  were 
Qot  of  the  nature  they  sought,  being  of  matters 
appertaining  to  the  mere  ship-carpenter  instead  of 
the  draughtsman  and  sculptor. 

The  Major  has  no  children,  except,  as  he 
phrases  it,  *^  a  borrowed  one,"  a  neice  whom  he 
ias  brought  up  from  an  infant,  and  wuth  whom 
ic  is  not  likely  to  part,  until  she  may  form  a 
Clearer  connexion.  The  extent  and  the  nature  of 
Ws  friendships  have  been  delicately  touched  by  his 
c>wnhand.  —  "  What !  must  you  assail  me!"  says 
he  to  the  Duke  of  N.  page  25,  ^^  even  in  my 
piend!  Must  his  integrity  be  corrupted!  must  his 
fenour  be  stained  !  and  a  consciousness  of  base- 
^ss  tittend  him  to  the  grave,  rather  than  that  I 
should  not  receive  a  mortification.  Fie!  fie!  — 
Had  you  succeeded  there,  you  had  conquered  mc 
indeed;  you  had  effectually  driven  me  from  the 
corps;  it  had  been  a  stab  I  could  not  have  resisted. 
•^  Where  is  the  man  capable  of  beholding  one, 
^hom  once  he  honoured,  fallen  from  the  dignity  of 
^rtue  and  the  nobility  of  friendship  !  —  My  nerves 
'^ad  been  unequal  to  the  task!     But^  thank  God, 

the 
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the  friendships  of  my  life  have  ever  been  with 
knen  of  principle.  The  circle,  indeed^  is  smalli 
but  it  ifi  a  circle,  within  which  I  entertain  no  ap- 
prehension of  ever  being  deserted  or  betrayed/'— 
As  a  son,  there  is  none  now  to  speak  of  him ;  v 
a  husband,*  a  brother,  an  uncle^  a  master,  a  land- 
lord, and  a  neighbour,  if  the  writer  of  these  mc* 
moirs  may  judge,  the  sentiments  entertained  of 
him  are  such  as  much  contribute  to  his  1^^ 
ness. 

It  is  a  favourite  artifice  of  some  men  to  repifr 
sent  the  noble  spirits  who  struggle  agaiqst  oppresv 
sion  and  tyranny  as  tyrants  in  their  own  families 
and  of  disagreeable  qualities  in  the  private  ciicks 
of  society.  How  well  such  a  representation  woidd 
be  founded  in  the  present  case,  let  the  reader 
judge  from  tlie  following  words  received  by  tiw 
writer  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  whicb, 
amongst  others,  he  sent  to  a  very  respectable  cleri 
gyman  in  Nottinghamshire,  so  circumstanced  as  to 
be  able  to  give  the  fullest  information  from  hi?  o^ 
knowledge:  "  Major  C.'s  privaie\\(c  is  not  onlf 
iree  from  vice,  but  full  of  virtue.  He  was  * 
emplary  in  bis  dutiej^  as  a  son,  and  he  is  a  mort 
Render  and  affectionate  husband,  a  generous  ani 
indulgent  master,  and  the  kindest  brother  that  wa* 
^ver  bom  into  the  world,  perhaps,  since  the  it 
lustripus  Roman,  votus  in  Jrafres  anivii  patemi 
The  misfortunes  of  his  excellent  family,  which  ex* 
4:ite  the  unfeigned  pity  of  all  who  know  thein^ 

have  unhappily  called  for  all  the  virtue,  in  the  la* 

of 
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rf  those  characters,  of  the  modem  Prociitdus\ 
fpA  his  sisters  declare,  with  tears  of  gratitude  and 
JoTe,  that  he  has  been  to  them  a  fatheji.  His 
honour  and  honesty  are  unimpeachable  5  — they 
tee  confessed  to  be  unspotted,  even  by  his 
lyost  furious  political  enemies;  for,  it  is  impo^ 
&le  he  can  have  any  other;  and,  in  some  late 
fcmily-difficulties,  with  which  the  world  bais  no^ 
fting  to  do,  have  shewn  themselves  in  such  purity 
IS  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  to  whom  the 
fiicls  were  known.  His  manners  in  society  are 
polite  and  easy.  He  is  a  perfectly  well-bred  |fen- 
tlcffian.  He  never  gives  the  slightest  oflfence  by 
intioducing  his  political  opinions,  nor  by  his  man* 
nfer  of  arguing  upon  them  when  introduced  by 
oAcrs.  He  discusses  theii^  with  such  philosophx** 
cal  qjiiet  and  such  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  that 
*  stranger  is  astonished  to  have  been  conversing 
^  so  obnoxious  a  character.  In  short,  I  know 
•no defect  in  this  man's  heart;  and,  were  you  to 
Jo  fiom  door  to  door,  through  this  whole  county, 
to  collect  opinions  about  him,  the  worst  that  you 
<»uld  hear  would  be,  that  he  maintains  a  set  of 
^t  perhaps  they  might  call  neiv*f angled  notions 
•bout  representation,  and  that  he  maintains  them 
pertinaciously."  To  which  this  most  worthy  cor^i 
^'^spon^ent  adds,  *f  My  communication,  howeve^. 
Aort,  may  perhaps  be  valuable  for  the  being  ex- 
**cted  from  the  most  respectably  part  of  our  coun*» 
%  who  have  knowja  the  Maj^  6(ovol  hisi  tivMtit 
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hood,  and  though  many  of  them  differ  from  \m 
in  political  opinion."  j 

In  another  letter  with  which  the  writer  has  beca 
favoured,  a  gentleman,  who  has  invariably  shewn 
that  he  possesses  the  nicest  feelings  with  the  high* 
«st  sense  of  honour,  and  who  is  very  particularljr 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance  which  occasioned 
the  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, says  he  is  sure  that  all  facts  stated  therein 
are  accurate:  and,  after  noticing  the  great  talenti 
of  the  remonstrator,  displayed  early  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  testified  by  his  great  commanders, — Wa 
skill  as  an  engineer  and  a  mechanic, — sums  up  his 
character  in  saying,  "  that  he  is  an  excellent  wri- 
ter, voluminous  publications  may  be  brought  to 
witness ;  but  I  thmk  there  is  no  occasion  to  refer  to 
more  than  his  late  luminous  "Appeal,"  to  ma* 
nifest  him  a  temperate,  learned,  and  eloquent  po* 
litician.  Here  is  a  variety  of  talents,  hardly  to  he 
met  with  in  one  man :  and  yet,  such  is  the  per-? 
verscness  of  this  age,  that  a  true  appreciation  of  hii 
wprth  must  be  left  to  a  few  friends  and  a  future 
age." 

If  any  reader  should  be  disposed  to  say,  tbat 
tliese  memoirs  have  more  the  air  of  eulogy  than 
of  faithful  delineation  of  character,  and  ask, 
\vl>crc  are  the  shades,  the  foibles,  the  failings* 
the  vices,  to  which  every  son  of  Adam  and  of 
Eve  is  liable  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree;  the 
writer  can   give  no  other  answer,  than  that  be 

knows 
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knows  no  more  of  them  than  the  great  variety  of 
persons  to  whom  he  has  applied  for  information, 
and  many  of  whom,  from  long  acquaintance,  and 
even  intimacy,  could  not  have  been  igaorant  of 
them,  if  they  existed ;  whence  he  must  conclude, 
that,  if  M^jor  Cartwright  be  not  one  of  the  best 
ef  men,  and  an  ornament  and  an  honour  to  his 
country  and  his  species,  he  must  be  one  of  the 
most  consummate,  and  the  most  successful,  hypo- 
crites upon  earth. 


THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

WILLIAM  Robert  Fitzgerald  is   the    second 

;     rf  his  illustrious  family  who  has  inherited  a  duke- 

I  •  dom;  his  father,  not  only  the  most  ancient  earl, 

I     but  the  most  ancient  peer,  of  Ireland,  was,  imme- 

ijiately  after  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty 

to  the  throne,  promoted,  from  being  Earl  of  Kildare, 

■  to  be  Marquis  of  Kildare  and  Duke-  of  Leinster; 
r    (Ae  latter  is  the  eldest  son's  title  of  that  family.) 

He  is  also  Viscount  Taplow  of  Great  Britain,  and 
^  such  has  taken  his  seat  in  the  British  House  of 

■  Peers. 

.  His  Grace  is  not  less  nobly  descended  in  the 
niatemal  line :  —  his  mother,  the  dowager-dutchess 
of  Leinster,  is  sister  to  the  present  and  daughter  of 
4e  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  thus  allied  as 
[  ^ell  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  to  the  two  rival 
!  relatives 
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relatives  who  had  so  long  contended  for  the  impe^ 
rial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  —  those  of  Brunswick 
and  Stuart. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  received  the  first  pait 
of  his  education  at  Eton-School ;  whence  he 
Went  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and,  after 
taking  a  degree,  visited  most  of  the  polite  courts 
of  Europe,  where  the  rank  of  Marquis  of  Kildare 
procured  him  not  more  attention  and  respect  than 
his  amiable  qualities  peculiarly  commanded*  . 

His  Lordship,  charmed  with  the  manners,  the 
climate,  and  the  fine  arts,  (of  which  he  is  not 
only  an  admirer,  but  a  great  patron,)  of  Italy, 
spent  most  of  those  years,  devoted  to  making  Ac 
grand  tour,  in  that  delightful  coimby.  He  was 
upon  his  travels  when  the  present  Marquis  Towns- 
hend  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Irelandjt 
who,  in  the  year  1768,  gave  the  royal  assent  to 
the  Octennial  Bill,  which  then  changed  the  dura* 
tion  of  the  Irish  parliament,  from  being  perpetual, 
to  the  period  of  eight  years.  The  perpetual 
parliament  was  then  dissolved,  and  a  general  elec- 
tion immediately  followed ;  at  which  the  freemen 
and  freeholders  of  the  city  of  Dublin  nominated 
the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  who  was  then  in  Itaty, 
and  just  entered  into  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  age,  a  candidate  to  represent  them. 

This  ancient  family  felt  themselvesi  much  flat- 
tered by  the  kind  partiality  manifested,  in  this  in- 
stance, by  the  citizens  of  Dublin  towards  their  el- 
dest son.    They  accepted  the  invitation;  the  Mar- 
quis 
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quis  was  declared  a  candidate,  and  a  canvas  upoa 
Ae  part  of  his  Lordship  immediately  commenced* 

The  contest  which  took  place  at  this  election 
tras  greater  than  any  which  has  since  occurred  on 
1  similar  occasion.  One  candidate*  was  almost 
unanimously  returned ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Kil- 
4are  was  opposed  by  John  La  Touche,  Esq.  whose 
fetfaer  was  then  living,  and  was  the  richest  and 
Aost  respectable  banker  in  Ireland^  The  firm  of 
his  house  is  yet  continued  by  his  sons,  (one  of 
iriK)m  is  John,)  and  continues  to  be  marked  with 
the  same  liberality  and  integrity  which  has  dis- 
tinguished it  for  near  a  century,  and  given  it  the 
character  of  being,  perhaps,  the  first  private  bank- 
mg-house  in  the  empire. 

The  Marquis  being  abroad,  a  gentleman  of 
■touch  celebrity,  and  at  that  time  well  known  all 
«wr  Europe,  (the  late  John  St.-Leger,  Esq.)  be- 
came loctim  tenens  for  his  Lordship,  in  whose  fa- 
vour the  election  ultimately  terminated  after  a  long 
ccmtest,  which  is  stated  to  have  cost  each  of  those 
two  candidates  above  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
irfnle  Doctor  Lucas  was  returned  free  of  expense. 

ThfS  parliament,  the  first  assembled  after  the 
passbg  the  Octennial  Bill,  continued  almost  the  full 
period  of  its  limitation,  being  called  together  in 

•  The  late  Doctor  Lucas,  an  Irish  physician  of  great  eminence, 
^nan  not  less  celebrated  for  his  great  abilities  than  his  genain« 
ptriodsm ;  and  to  whose  memory  the  citizens  of  Dublin  have  e- 
'"^  a  finely  sculptured  pedestrian  marble  4Utue  in  the  Roystl 
?»dtongcof  thatcity^ 
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the  year  1768,  and  not  dissolved  until  the  ycaf 
1776;  at  which  time,  the  death  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Leinster  prevented  the  Marquis  from  again 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Irish  metropolis^ 
as  he  had  now  succeeded  his  father  in  his  title 
and  estates. 

During  the  American  war,  a  descent  of  the 
combined  enemy  upon  Ireland  w^as  not  only  me- 
ditated, but  seriously  apprehended,  and  among 
the  numerous  corps  which  formed  the  volunteer 
armies  of  Ireland,  a  regiment  was  embodied  at 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1778,  composed  of  the  most 
respectable  merchants  and  traders  of  that  city, 
called  \ht  Dublin  Volunteers  ^vAxo  unanimously  elect- 
ed the  Duke  of  Leinster  their  colonel. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  rapidly  augmented  thii 
army  of  the  people  ^  and,  upon  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1779,  his  Grace  acted  in  the  capacity  of  rc- 
viewing-general  of  all  the  corps  of  Dublin  and 
the  neighbouring  counties. 

Tlicre  were  some  men  at  this  time  in  the  Duke 
of  Loinstcr's  regiment,  whose  patriotism  indicated 
n  strong  tendency  to  degenerate  into  sedition :  the 
sj)irit  by  which  they  were  actuated  spread  itself 
among  otlier  corps  ;  his  Grace  warmly  reprobated, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  their  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  recommended,  in  their  room,  a  steady 
j)i'rseverance,  tempered  with  moderation,  in  the 
attainment  of  those  great  constitutional  measures 
whu:h  the  Irish  volunteer  army  were  then  seeking, 
and  afterwards  obtained  in  the  year  1782.    This 

moderate 
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moderate  conduct  adopted  by  the  Duke  much  of- 
fended some  of  the  turbulent  spirits  in  his  Grace's 
regiment ;  they  immediately  seceded,  and  formed 
%  small  corps,  which  they  called  the  Independent 
Dublin  Volunteers, 

From  this  period,  the  popularity  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  continued  to  abate,  and  his  Grace  no 
longer  held  the  distinguished  character  of  revievv- 
ing-general  of  the  Irish  volunteer  army  j  that  ho- 
nour was  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
who  continued  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
that  rank  as  long  as  the  volunteers  remained  em* 
bodied. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  frequently  delivers  hi$ 
pentiments  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  and,  as  a 
public  speaker,  acquits  himself  with  a  very  fair 
degree  of  credit:  his  politics,  however,  do  not 
possess  that  consistent  firmness,  which  in  most 
cases  is  necessary  to  insure  the  appellation  of  a 
steady  patriot;  though,  in  reality,  few  meh  are 
better  disposed  to  promote  the  real  interests  of 
their  country. 

. "  His  Grace's  moderation  and  complacency,  in  his 
public  capacity,  are  as  conspicuous  as  his  amiable 
and  endearing  disposition  in  private  life.  His  ha- 
rag  accepted,  at  different  times,  certain  offices 
under  the  crown,  when  he  happened  to  co-operate 
with  administration,  has  in  many  instances  shaken 
•tfiat  public  confidence  which  otherwise  would 
have  invariably  attached  to  him. 

1799-1800.  Z  Some 
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Some  few  years  since,  his  Grace  held  the  oflioe 
of  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  now  jointljr 
held  by  the  Earls  Glandore  and  Caiysfort;  aad 
agam,  so  lately  as  the  administration  of  Eaii 
Fitzwilliam,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Clerk  ci 
the  Crown  and  Hanapen. 

When  the  important  question  of  Regency  was 
agitated  in  1789,  the  Duke  of  Lcinster  supported 
Ae  measure  of  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales  regest 
without  any  restriction,  and,  with  Earl  Charlemon^ 
constituted  the  deputation  from  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  to  wait  upon  his  Royal  Highness  with  their 
address  for  that  purpose. 

His  Grace  married  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  St.  George,  by  whom  he  has  several  chiMreB. 
His  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Mary  Fitzgerald,  lateJf 
married  General  Sir  Robert  Ross ;  his  eldest  so% 
the  present  Marquis  of  Kildare,  is  now  about  tei 
years  old.  The  Dutchess  of  Leinster  died  in  the 
last  year,  greatly  lamented,  in  Berkeley-Square, 
London. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster's  elder  brother.  Lord 
Charles  Fitzgerald,  is  now  an  admiral  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's navy.  His  second  brother.  Lord  Henry,  was, 
during  the  late  Irish  parliament,  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  representation  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  to  which  they  were  both  elected  free 
of  expense,  in  opposition  to  two  aldermen  of  tbjtt 
city,  who  were  supported  by  the  patronage  of  go* 
vemment.  His  third  brother.  Lord  Robert,  was 
formerly  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  at  the 

court 
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court  of  "Versailles,  and  afterwards  charge  des 
affaires  in  France ;  and  is  now  ambassador  at  Co- 
penhagen, from  the  court  of  St.  James's.  His 
y<»uiger  brother,  the  late  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
terminated  his  political  career,  during  the  late  un- 
happy rebellion  in  the  sister-kingdom,  in  a  man- 
Bcr  too  melancholy  to  dwell  upon. 

Leinster-House,  his  Grace's  town-residence  at 
Dublin,  Is  the  most  princely  mansion  in  that  city; 
and  his  country-seat,  at  Carton,  in  the  county  of 
KiWare,  is  not  less  magnificent ;  it  is  situated  about 
twelve  miles  from  Dublin,  upon  his  Grace's  estate,' 
wiiich,  though  occupying  above  eighty  thousand 
acres  in  that  county,  did  not  produce,  at  the  late 
general  election  in  Ireland,  one  hundred  registered 
Protestant  freeholders. 

His  Grace,  some  years  since,  built  a  very  neat 
and  regular  town,  (called  Maynooth,)  adjoining  his 
country-residence,  principally  inhabited  by  an  hum- 
ble race  of  manufacturers ;  and  near  this  town 
he  granted  a  large  piece  of  ground,  containing  sc- 
leral "acres,  to  the  trustees  of  a  seminary,  esta- 
blifllied  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  year  1795, 
ht  the  education  of   Roman  Catholic    youth;* 

Z  2  upon 

•  Tie  Irish  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  establish  this 
'  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youths,  to  ob- 
;  the  ill  effects  of  foreign  education,  and  of  principles  of  fo- 
I  politics,  imbibed  by  gentlemen  of  that  persuasion.    The  li- 
ixiality  of  parliament  has  already  granted,  from  time  to  time,  within 
the  last  three  years,  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  in  aid  of  this  in- 
stitution; 
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upon  which  they  have  since  erected  a  very 
handsome  and  commodious  coDege  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

No  tenantry  are  more  affectionately  treated  by 
a  landlord  than  those  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster: 
he  almost  constantly  resides  among  them,  and  the 
poor  on  his  estate  enjoy  the  continual  distribution 
of  comfort  in  their  necessities,  from  the  hospitable 
and  princely  mansion  of  Carton. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  has  hitherto  sent  ten 
members  into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  viz. 
two  for  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  two  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Kildare ;  two  for  the  borough  of  Naas, 
two  for  the  borough  of  Athy,  and  two  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Harristown. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  estate  possessed  bf 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  incumbrances  which, 
must  always  attach  to  so  large  a  family,  byAc 
fortunes  of  brothers  and  sisters,  jointures,  chil- 
dren, &c.  &c.  with  many  other  circumstances, 
added  to  his  munificence  in  private  life,  have  occa- 
sioned his  Grace  sometimes  to  have  experiencd 
pecuniary  embarrassments  3  to  alleviate  wfiki^ 
he  disposed  of  his  borough  of  Harristown,  in  & 
year  1793,  to  John  La  Touche,  Esq.  an  eminent 

« 

stitution ;  and  an  implied  promise  to  grant  it  an  annual  idfcd; 
of  eight  thousand  pounds.  This  stipend,  having  in  the  piCi 
year,  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  was  neverthdee  W 
jected  by  the  Lords,  (on  the  motion  of  the  lord-chancellor,)  iitttr 
sequence  of  the  conduct  of  several  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priH% 
during  the  late  rebellion. 

banker 
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banker  of  Dublin,  for  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 

pounds.* 

The  melancholy  fate  of  his  Grace's  younger  bro- 
ther, and  the  recent  death  of  his  amiable  Dutch- 
CSS,  appear  to  have  greatly  affected  him,  and  for 
the  present,  at  least,  to  have  withdrawn  him  from 
public  life.  He  is  at  this  time  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

W.  Y. 
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ON  laying  before  our  readers  a  few  particulars 
rfclative  to  a  lady  of  eminent  abilities,  it  might  be 
natural  for  us  to  introduce  our  remarks  with 
complimenting  the  advocates  of  the  Rights  of  Wo- 
man ^  and,  when  speaking  of  a  lady  equally  dis- 

•  The  liberality  of  Mr.  John  La  Touche  in  this  transaction  de- 
Knres  to  be  noticed.  His  newly  erected  country. hoase,  which  is 
Spacious  and  costly,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  highly  im- 
|iroved  demesne,  stands  within  this  borough ;  and,  when  he  found 
die  Duke  of  Leinster  was  about  to  dispose  of  it,  he  communicated 
mch  his  Grace  to  know  the  price,  which  the  Duke  laid  at  fourteen 
iousand  pounds.  Just  at  this  time,  several  boroughs  were  in  the 
aafket :  among  others,  the  Earl  of  Westmeath  was  disposing  of 
te  bdrongh  of  Pore  to  the  late  Colonel  Bruen ;  when  Mr.  La 
Poncke  replied,  that,  as  his  house  and  demesne  were  upon  this  bo- 
tiQgh,  it  ought  to  bring  as  much  money  as  any  other  borough,  and 
looordtngly  he  paid  the  Duke  of  Leinster  what  some  others  had 
lold  for,  viz.  sixtten  thwsand  pounds. 

2a  3 ,  tinguished 
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tinguished  for  the  attractions  of  her  person;  as  Ae 
superiority  of  her  talents,  it  might  be  expected  of 
the  writer  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  the 
highest  admiration. 

There  is,  unquestionably,  ample  room  for  com- 
plimentary language,  and  many  rhetorical  flourishes, 
on  the  present  occasion.  But,  in  Mrs;  Inchbald, 
there  are  still  higher  grounds  for  eulogium.  Her 
moral  character  constitutes  her  principal  excellence; 
and,  though  useful  talents  and  personal  accom- 
plishments, of  themselves,  form  materials  for  an 
agreeable  picture,  moral  qualities  give  the  polish 
that  fascinates  the  heart. 

The  history  of  this  amiable  woman  is,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  interesting,  and,  to  speak  the  truth, 
not  a  little  romantic.  But  a  hint  only  will  be  here 
attempted ;  for,  a  complete  view  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  such  a  life  would  require  a  con- 
siderable volume ;  and  a  work  of  this  kiiid,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  shortly  laid  before  the  public,  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Inchbald's  own  pen,  a  work  which, 
whenever  it  makes  its  appearance,  will,  we  doubt 
hot,  excite  great  interest,  and  convey  much  use- 
ful instruction. 

Retirement,  generally  speaking,  has  been  the 
nursery  for  the  most  distinguished  characters.— 
The  birth-place  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  an  obscure 
village,  five  miles  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suf- 
folk. Her  father's  name  was  Simson,  a  farmer, 
who  had  a  large  family,  distinguished  for  the 
beauty  of  their  persons.      Elizabeth,  the  present 

Mrs. 
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■Mrs.  Inchbald,  was  particularly  handsome;  but, 
having  a  natural  impediment  in  her  speech,  she 
contracted,  very  early  in  life,  an  attachment  to 
retirement,  and  a  great  fondness  for  reading,  which 
excited  in  her,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  strong 
desire  of  visiting  the  metropolis,  of  which  she 
had  read  so  much  in  novels.  .  She ,  accordingly 
rambled  from  her  father's  house,  without  ac- 
quainting an  individual  with  her  intentions,  and 
came  to  London,  a  mere  inquisitive  adventurer. 

This  first  important  step  in  her  life  will,  doubt- 
less, by  many  be  reckoned  a  rash  and  imprudent 
one.  But  the  common  rules  of  custom  and  pru- 
dence are  not  the  ordinary  measure  of  minds  bent 
on  adventure  and  experiment.  The  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  form  an  apology  in  the  breast  of 
the  adventurer;  and,  if  success  attend  the  experi^ 
ment,  it  is  followed  with  admiration. 

On  Mrs.  Inchbald's  arrival  in  London,  and  dis- 
appointment, (for,  the  friend,  on  whose  counsel  she 
relied,  had  left  her  place  of  residence  in  the  me- 
tropolis,) she  thought  that  the  profession  which 
most  readily  offered  itself  to  her  was  that  of  an 
actress;  a  profession,  however,  in  which  she  might 
•have  expected  to  meet  with  some  .  difficulties. 
Nor  need  we  be  surprised,  if  she  encountered 
considerable  mortification,  ere  she  accomplished 
her  purpose;  and  that  she  did  not  at  first,  notwith- 
standing the  charms  of  a  most  alluring  person, 
succeed  with  managers. 

Z  4  In 
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In  London,  she  married  Mr.  Inchbald»  of  Dmry- 
Lane  Theatre,  and  went  with  him  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  continued  four  years,  and  performed 
the  principal  parts  on  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  when 
she  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age. 

From  this  circumstance  we  may  draw  a  conclu- 
sion, that  Mrs.  Inchbald's  unsuccessful  attempts, 
hitherto,  proceeded  principally  from  natural  impe- 
diments and  private 'prejudices:  for,  one  who 
could  with  tolerable  acceptance  appear  at  so  early 
a  period,  as  a  principal  actress,  must  have  possess- 
ed a  considerable  degree  of  intellect,  and  no  com- 
mon insight  into  the  human  character. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Yates,  who  had  been  long  in 
possession  of  the  public  approbation  in  London, 
retired  to  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  a  disa- 
greement with  the  manager  of  Drury-Lane  house, 
and  became  a  formidable  rival  to  Mrs.  Inchbald. 
We  shall  not  enter  on  a  detail :  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  our  fair  actress  experienced  many  incivilities 
from  Mrs.  Yates;  in  consequence  of  which  she 
and  her  husband  quitted  Edinburgh  Theatre,  and 
passed  two  years  at  York  in  the  theatrical  charac* 
ter. 

Indifferent  health,  brought  on  by  trials  of  a  pri- 
vate and  delicate  nature,  occasioned  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
quitting  York  to  pass  a  twelvemonth  in  the  South 
of  France,  whence  she  returned  to  England  with 
a  new  stock  of  health,  and  with  a  mind  stored 
with  new  ideas,  prepared  to  encounter  the  other 
difficulties  that  make  up  this  life  of  adventures. 

SOQB 
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Soon  after  her  arrival  in  England,  she  lost  her 
husband;  and,  though  her  marriage  had  been  ra- 
ther the  result  of  gratitude  than  of  the  tender  af- 
fection, (for,  there  was  a  great  disproportion  in  the 
ages  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inchbald,)  her  conduct,  on 
this  occasion,  reflected  on  her  the  highest  honour. 
She  now  continued  to  act,  for  four  years,  at  Co- 
vent-Garden  Theatre,  and  experienced  some  mor- 
tifications. At  the  end  of  which,  she  accepted  a 
place,  not  a  very  advantageous  one,  on  the  Dublin 
Theatre.  Thus  was  she  fated  to  be  passed  from 
theatre  to  theatre. 

On  quitting  the  Dublin  Theatre,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
returned  once  more  to  Covent-Garden,  vvhere  she 
continued  an  actress  for  some  years;  which  situa- 
tion she  suddenly  relinquished,  continuing,  how- 
ever, to  reside  in  London,  though  in  great  obscu- 
rity, and  oppressed  with  poverty. 

Considering  the  obstructions  that  even  nature 
had  thrown  in  her  way,  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of,  that  share  of  the  public  attention 
which  she  obtained.  She,  however,,  was  now 
quite  satisfied  in  relinquishing  for  ever  all  thoughts 
of  the  stage,  as  an  actress.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  passed  unnoticed,  that,  during  the  whole 
period  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  theatrical  engagements, 
she  maintained  an  unblemished  character;  that  the 
incidents  of  her  life,  though  they  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  conversation  in  the  gay 
world,  could  never  expose  her  to  the  censure  of 
even  the  most  serious  and  severe,  that  the  worthy 

part 
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part  of  both  sfexes,  who  were  honoured  with  her 
acquaintance,  highly  esteemed  her  worth.  Her  ac 
quaintance  with  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Lady  Derby 
more  particularly  strengthened  into  friendship;  and 
Mrs.  Inchbald  left  behind  her  a  character  tiiat 
niay  stand  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  such 
as  think  that  an  actress  cannot  be  a  virtuous  wo- 
man. Nothing  argues  greater  illiberality  and  lit- 
tleness of  intellect  than  such  general  conclusions; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  there  are  to 
be  found,  among  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  theatrical  life,  many  persons  of  the 
inost  exemplary  conduct. 

Of  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  as  a  woman 
of  honour,  even  amidst  all  the  gaiety  of  youth, 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  a  most  fascinating 
person,  there  is  but  one  opinion. 

Henceforth,  then,  we  are  to  consider  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  in  the  light  of  an  author  only,  in  which  cha- 
racter she  holds  a  respectable  station,  and  procures 
a  very  genteel  independence.  Her  literary  de- 
partment is,  comedy,  farce,  translation,  and  no- 
vel. 

The  first  piece  she  offered  to  Mr.  Colman  was  a 
comedy,  in  five  acts,  entitled  Fll  Tell  you  What, 
whose  hard  fortune,  however,  it  was  to  lie  im- 
noticed,  in  the  manager's  hands,  till  the  success 
of  a  much  smaller  piece.  The  Mogul  Tale,  or  the 
Descent  of  the  Balloon,  excited  his  curiosity  to 
give  it  a  perusal.  The  reception  which  this  ad- 
mired   comedy  obtained    is  well  known.      The 

writer 
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writer  has  preserved  the  true  province  of  comedy, 
which  is  a  regard  to  mariners,  and  an  exhibition 
6f  character.  The  style  possesses  that  sprightli- 
ness,  the  allusions  that  naivete ^  which  could  not 
fail  to  please. 

The  manager,  Mr.  George  Colman,  an  incom- 
f)arable  judge,  accredited  this  comedy  by  a  pro- 
fogue,  writteil  by  himself,  and  the  public  approba- 
tion stamped  it  as  a  performance  of  merit.  The 
fide  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  fortune,  therefore,  now 
began  to  turn.  No  longer  perplexed  as  an  actress, 
whose  engagements,  we  have  seen,  were  always 
precarious,  and  whose  salary  was  seldom  great ; 
no  longer  mortified  by  undertaking  writings,  for 
which  she  could  not  procure  a  purchaser;  she  now 
saw  her  prospects  brighten.  Accordingly,  she  be- 
gan to  enlarge  her  rules  of  economy,  and  changed 
her  humble  lodgings  for  one  more  suited  to  her  cir- 
cumstances ;  for,  the  great  excellence  in  the  con- 
duct of  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  ever  been  a  studied  eco- 
nomy; by  which,  always  accommodating  her  mode 
of  living  to  her  circumstances,  she  preserved,  even 
amidst  her  humble  fortunes,  a  high  sense  of  moral 
dignity  and  her  independence. 

Tll  Tell  you  What  has  been  followed  by 
other  comedies,  all  of  a  similar  cast  as  to  style^ 
character,  and  incident.  Their  titles  are  as  fol- 
low :  Swh  Things  Are  ;  Every  One  has  his  Fault ; 
The  Wedding'Day;  Wives  as  they  Were ^  and  Maids 
as  they  Are.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
on  particulars;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  each  oi  them 

has 
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has  been  favourably  received  by  the  public;  and 
that  (I  am  not  inquiring  into  their  peculiar  excellen- 
cies or  defects)  they  possess  that  clear  familiar 
style,  seasoned  with  smartness,  without  being  de- 
based by  groveling  sentiments  or  gross  language, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  genteel  comedy. 

The  department  of  Mrs.  Inchbald>  then,  confines 
itself  to  comedy.  She  seems  never  to  have  at- 
tempted tragedy,  or  even  what  is  called  tragi- 
comedy. Her  province,  therefore,  was  humour 
and  satire,  occasionally  interspersed  with  the  se- 
rious, agreeable  to  the  costume  of  modern  comedy. 
But,  as  this  species  of  writing  is  much  conversant 
with  the  ridiculous,  it  was  natural  for  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  to  undertake  that  species  of  comic  writing 
known  by  the  name  of  farce. 

It  is  the  province  of  farce  rather  to  caricature, 
than  accurately  to  delineate  character,  the  proper 
sphere  of  comedy.  Accordingly,  we  expect  to 
find  in  it  buffooneries,  extravagancies,  and  false 
humour.  Though  Mrs.  Inchbald,  therefore,  has 
thought  proi>er  to  entitle  some  of  her  smaller 
pieces  farces,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
them  comedies  in  tzvoy  or  threey  or  four  acts ;  and 
this  observation  can  offend  none,  who  recollect, 
that,'  as  comedy  frequently  sinks  into  farce,  so 
farce  frequently  rises  into  comedy.  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  farces  are  The  Mogul  Tale  and  Appearances 
are  against  Them. 

ITiose  dramatic  works  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  which 
are  cither  translations  or  foreign  dramis  adapted 
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to  the  English  stage,  are  the  following :  The  Wi- 
dazv's  Vow;  Animal  Magnetism;  T/ie  Married 
Man;  Next-Door  Neighbours;  The  Child  of  Na- 
ture; and  Lovers*  Vows. 

The  very  pleasing  comedy,  entitled  Tlie  Child 
ef  Nature^  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  of 
our  amiable  comic  writer,  as  she  seems  to  have 
had  her  eye  on  it  when  she  wrote  her  story  entitled 
Nature  and  Art,  as  also  in  the  Lovers'  Vozvs;  for, 
the  character  of  Amanthis,  in  the  former,  may  be 
fairly  supposed  to  have  given  a  turn  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Amelia  in  the  latter. 

Lovers'  Vozvs  ranks  in  that  description  of  wri- 
ting, denominated  serious  comedy,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  what  has.  been  called 
the  old  comedy,  and  has  long  since  obtained  a 
respectable  rank  in  dramatic  representations.  Of 
Kotzebue,  the  much-admired  author  of  The 
Child  of  Love,  and  the  general  character  of 
his  writings,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing 
here ; .  and,  of  Lovers'  Vows,  Kotzebue's  play, 
adapted  by  Mrs.  Inchbald  to  the  English  stage, 
it  would  be  equally  unnecessary  to  be  particular. 
The  favourable  manner  in  which  it  has  been  re- 
ceived is  in  every  one's  recollection.  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  noticing,  that,  in  examining  the 
character  of  Lovers'  Vows,  impartial  criticism 
should  mark  the  distinction  between  a  translation 
and  accommodating  a  foreign  play  to  an  English 
•audience.  For,  as  different  languages  have  dif- 
ferent idioms,  so  also  have  different  nations  their 

different 
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different  manners,  and  different  stages  their  dif- 
ferent laws;  and,  if  a  dramatic  composition,  form- 
ed on  the  manners  and  rules  of  one  country,  is  to 
be  performed  in  another,  the  different  manners  of 
the  people,  and  the  different  laws  of  their  theatres, 
must  be  consulted. 

The  Child  of  Love,  by  Kotzebue,  having  been 
given  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  by  the  manager  of  Co- 
vent-Garden  Theatre,  to  be  "  fitted,"  (I  use  her 
own  words,)  "  as  her  opinion  should  direct,  to  his 
stage,"  it  was  the  part  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  not  to 
suffer  her  respect  for  the  ingenious  Kotzebue  to 
interfere  with  her  respect  for  an  English  audience. 
She  has,  in  her  preface,  pointed  out  the  instances 
in  which  she  has  departed  from  her  original;  in 
most  of  which,  being  better  adapted  to  the  English 
stage,  she  seems  to  be  perfectly  justified.  .  On 
the  importance  and  worth  of  such  alterations,  rea- 
ders of  different  tastes  will  think  differently. 

The  next  department  of  literature,  in  which  we 
are  to  view  Mrs.  Inchbald,  is  that  of  novel-wri- 
ting, in  which  she  has  been  no  less  ^successful 
than  in  dramatic  compositions. 

That  species  of  writing,  called,  in  France  and 
England,  novels,  embraces  tales  or  stories,  the  in- 
cidents of  which  are  sufficiently  interesting  or  un- 
common, so  as  to  excite  surprise,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently natural,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  domestic, 
to  come  home  to  the  bosom.  Love  commonly 
forms  the  leading  character  of  the  performance. 
In  keeping  within  the  regions  of  nature  and  pro- 
bability. 
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i^bilitf,  it  is  distmguished  from  romance ;  and, 
not  being-  represented  by  actors>  it  is  distinguished 
&Diift  d^  drama;  at  the  same  time,  it  possesses 
lome  pfocperties  that  belong  to  both. 

The  pieaskig  story,  entitled  Nature  and  Art, 
^r$.  Inchbald  has  not  thought  proper  to  denomi- 
^ea  novel.  We  have  so  entitled  it,  merely  to 
jire  it  a  specific  character  ;  but,  by  whatever  title 
be  work  be  denominated,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
hat  the  work  fully  answers  its  title.  The  story  is  in- 
cresting,  the  characters  are  accurately  drawn,  and 
he  morality  tunexceptionably  good.  The  satire 
(ofT,  it  has  some  satire)  is  just  i  the  language  iS 
prigfetly,  but  not  fantastic;  and  the  reflections  are 
€riei28,  without  being  affected,  Kature  and  Art 
s  in  two  volumes. 

The  Simple  Story ^  written  also  by  our  author,  is 
I  novel  in  four  volumes.  It  is  characterized  by 
he  same  simplicity  and  spirit,  both  as  to  style  and 
nanner,  as  the  former;  but  the  characters  are 
»ore  various,  the  passions  more  interesting,  and 
he  ptet  16  more  intricate  and  surprising.  This 
*oiy  is  said  to  be  Mrs.  Inchbald's  favourite,  as  it 
las  certainly  been  with  the  public.  We  cannot 
brbear  observing,  that  the  leading  points  in  Mrs. 
[nchbald's  adventurous,  but  honourable,  life  seem 
:o  ha?re  furnished  two  or  three  leading  incidents  in 
hese  stories,  though  diversified  by  numerous  pe- 
:uliarities  and  concealed  with  much  contrivance. 
rhe  Simple  Story  has  gone  through  several  edi- 
ion«. 

Farther 
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Farther  than  this,  our  memoirs  do  not  proceed. 
As  a  writer,  Mrs.  I.  has  been  successful;  and,  con- 
sidering herself  much  indebted  to  her  bookselkr, 
Mr.  Robinson,  she  always  speaks  of  him  with 
cordiality  and  respect.  The  various  perplexities 
and  difficulties  encountered  by  Mrs.  Inchbald  cm 
her  arrival  in  the  metropolis;  her  obstacles  among 
managers;  her  disappointments,  and  suddeii  re- 
verses of  fortune ,  her  pertinent  observations  on  man- 
ners and  characters,  (such  as  cannot  have  escaped 
a  mind  formed  for  reflection,  and  determined  on 
experiment,)  were  we  even  possessed  of  fects, 
would  make  no  part  of  our  object ;  nor  would  re- 
flections on  her  religious  or  political  sentiments. 
Things  of  this  kind  will  come  with  great  propriety 
from  the  able  pen  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  herself. 

E.R. 
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WAS  born  in  1748,  and  succeeded  to  his  titles 
at  the  age  of  eight  years.  Till  his  father's  death, 
he  had  borne  the  title  of  Lord  Milton,  and  he 
then  became  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  both  in  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  large 
estates  which  fell  to  him  on  this  event  were, 
during  his  minority,  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
late  Sir  Matthew  Lambe,  father  of  the  present 
Lord  Melburne. 

He  was  sent,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  Eton-school, 
where  his  agreeable  and  generous  disposition  at- 
tracted 


'tracted  the  love  6(  -hk  Schdol-fellows,  many  of 
whom  contracted  an '  uncommon  affection  -for  hini. 
Among  these  may  be  particularly  noticed  Mr,  Fox 
dhd  the  present  Earls  of  Caiilxsle  and  Doit- 
exFESTER.  Ftom  Eton  he  was  sent  to  King's 
CMlege,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the:  degree 
of' doctor  of  laws*  He  afterwards  went  on  his 
tmvels. 

'.Few  young  nobleitten  ever  entered  life  under 
■more  fevourable  auspices.  Inheriting  a  good 
fortune  Irom  his  father;  he  was  klso  considered  as 
presumptive  heir  to  the  large  estates  of  the  Map* 
i^uis  of  Rockingham ;  as  the  friehd  of  the  Dukes 
of'JDdvonshire  and 'Portland,  and  of  all  the  great 
characters  whose  names  adorned  the  list  of  patriots 
of  thdse  days.  To  these  connexions  he  soon 
added  others,  after  he  came  of.  age,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Charlotte  Ponsonby,  daughter 
of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  present.  Earl  of 
Besborough,  This  union  connected  him  still 
closer  with  the  great  Whig-families.  •  He  was  mar- 
ried to  this  lady  nearly  sixteen  years  before  she 
had  a  child,  when  she  brought  him  a  son  and  heir, 
the  present  Lord  Milton ;  and  she  has  since  borne 
liim  a  daughter. 

From  the  time  his  Lordship  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peers  till  the  present  unhappy  contest 
^ith  the  French  Republic,  it  may  be  boldly  af- 
inncd,  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  never  gave  a  vote 
hat  could  be  deemed  hostile  to  the  liberties  and 
nterests  of  bis  country.     He  entered  warmly  into 
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the  patriotic  part}^^  of  whijch  his  illustrious;  uncle, 
Xord  Rockingham^  was  the, chief;   ^d,   durmg 
the  great  political   contest,  of    1780,    1781,  aod 
1782,   when.:thQ  nation  evinced  its  weariness  ojf 
4he  war,  and  the;coiintry-gentlemen,;  finding  th€jp%- 
■selves  duped  by  the  minister,  called  loudly  fort 
fieace^  jLord  Eitzwilliam,  'by  hi&  Aiotions  Jii(ah.c 
House  of  Peers,  or  by  his  active  support. xjf.^f 
•patriotic' m&tions  of-' other  noblddords,  was  gr^litly 
instrunaental  io  .removing  the.obn<«cious  'minister> 
and  the  iincfe  of  Lord  Fitz\v:i){iam  (itordJtQpkbg- 
-ham)  became  prime-ministejc;/  ei  ;;    :     /:;?   r.L.  •    • 
The  death  of  that  respeqtgd.-nobleoian  paused  ^ 
fa4>al  schism  in  the  administfltibn';  and^^iOp  X^d 
Shelburhe's  acceptance  of   the .  reins  of.  gpyemr 
ment,    many  of   the   Rockinghai^i  party  c^tptf^jd 
him*    Among  these  was  Lord  Fitzyvilliami  ivho 
jwrled  Mr,  Fox;  arid  those,  who  have, since  be^ 
denominated  the  Portland  p^rty.    This  party,. irri- 
tated at  the  mode  taken  by  Lord  Shelbume  to 
wrest  the  power  from  their  hands,  committed  |s 
error,  which  at  once  blasted  their  reputatic^  and 
Jtheir  hopes :  th^y  joined  the  very  man  who  had 
been  almost  the  sole  cause  of  their  country's  mis- 
fortunes, and  whom  many  of  them  had  .threatened 
to  bring  to  the  Scaffold.       / 
■    In  Mr.  Fox's  plan  of  a  new  constitutioa  for  the 
settlements  in  India,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  included 
as  head  of  the  commissioners  for  India  a£^drs  j  9 
place    which    would    have   given  him .  as  n^ch 
power    and  JnfiueBce    as.  is   now  pos^^sed  bjf 

Mr. 


' XJtr;  Dondas*-  But'theboldntss oftJic de^gn,>id€(l 
■by- the  tricks  of  its  opponents,  defeated  this  inten- 
tion of  the  ministry,  and  drov6  the  party  agdn 
fitom  poweiV-  The  disgust  of  the  people  was  in- 
died  so  general  against  the*  measure  and  against 
tiie  coalition-ministry,  that  Lord  Fit2wiIIiam,  who 
had -succeeded  to  the  powerful  interest  of  his  uncle 
itt;  the  county  and  city  of  York,  lost  the  whole 
of  it,  and  his  opponents  havcrsince  carried  the  elec- 
tion almost  entirely  against  him. 

/iIThe  noble  Lord  Continued>  hmvever,  to  act  stea- 
dily with  his  friend  for  many  years.  During  the 
ofahf  of  the  regency,  he  was  the  person  designed  ^ 
jbylJws  patty  to  /fill  the  offce  of  lord-lieutenant  of 
^'kingdom; of  Ireland v  and  so, fulfy  assured  we»e 
iflief  of  succeeding  to  power,  that  it  is  said  the 
iSlohest  state-liveries  .  were  made,, and  every  other 
prepsration  which  .  coujd  add  magnificence  and 
«jflendour  to  his  vice-royalty. 
'iBut  an  event  was  approaching,  which  was  to 
have  the  most  important  effect,  both  public  and 
private,  in  this  country.  It  in  fact  seems  destined 
to  ^operate  a  total  change  in  the  public  opinion  of 
this  country ;  and  in  private  life  to  separate,  per- 
haps for  ever,  men  who  had  previously  entertained 
of  .each  other  the  highest  opinion,  and  who  had 
thought  and .  acted  together  from  their  earliest 
youth. 

This  event  was  the  French  revolution;  arid  the 

mai:^  -whose  mischievous  eloquence  could  ej^fect  so 

jrcat  an  evil,   was.  the  late  Mr.  Burke..      That 

.       A  a  2  mauY 
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many  of  the  Opposition  should  become  the  dupct 
of  Mr.  Burke's  violent  prejudices  \vas  not  surpti- 
sipg ;   they  had  maintained  an  iinavatlilig  contc^ 

-  for  power  for  many  years,  and  this  event  dfForded 
llicm  a  pretext  for  going  over  to  the  ministry ;  but 
it  is  astonishing  •  that  a  nobleman  of  Lord  Fite- 
william's  independent  spirit  and  fortune  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  led  away  by  this  man,  who  it 
"now  appears  was  writing  and  declaiming' only  for 
a  pension ! 

With  the  public  disputes  between  Mt.  Burke 
and  Mr*  Fox,  and  with  the  poignant  distress' of 
mind  It  occasioned  the  latter,  every  one  is  ac- 
quainted. The  defection  of  Ijord  Fitzwilliatn, 
the  friend  of  Jiis  childhood,  atid  the  man  of  wh<Wfe 
political  principles  he  is  said  to  have  formed,  tlie 
highest  opinion,  was  however  to  Mr.  Fox  a  still 

-  more  severe  affliction:  Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  also 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  new  connexions,  ha- 
ving repeatedly  avowed  opinions  upon  French 
affairs  almost  as  opposite  to  theirs  as  they  are  to 
those  of  his  old  friends. 

Biit  let  lis  now  revert  to  his  Lordship's  connex- 
n,ions  in  Ireland. 

The  very  large  estate,  which  this  nobleman  pos- 
sesses in  that  kingdom,  seemed  to' stand  in  need 
iof  attention ;  and  accordingly  his  Lordship  turned 
toward  it  care  truly  paternal.  Some  years  since,  at 
a  veiy  great  expense,  he  erectejd  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful public  building  in  the  town  of  Rartidrum,  in 
the  county-  of-^Wicklow,  in  that  kingdom^  forth^ 
-.  ..  -    ;    .  sale 
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sale  of  flannels,  the  principal  manufacture  of  that 
county.  From  this  erection  most-jessential  benefit 
has'  been  derived  to  those  manufacturers,  by  the 
facility  -with  which  they  are  brought  to  market, 
and  by  having  a  certain  place  established  for  their 
sale. 

The  .^elf-interested  and  illiberal  landlord  v^nould 
be  induced  to  impute  the  munificence  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  to  the  ultimate  hope  of  extending  his 
own  interest,  in  his  Irish  estates,  by  increased  rents 
or  increased  certainty  of  their  being  well  paid  i 
\mt'thosie,  who  intimately  knew  .the  principles  oi^ 
which  his  Lordsihip  acts,  wiU  attribute  his  conduct- 
to,  far  i)oblejr  motives.  It  is  certain,  that,  so  far 
i^m  a  tenant  upon  this  estate. ever  feeling  difBciik 
ty,  much  lejss  oppres^iQu,  his  Lordship  has  ofteut 
during^'  inclement  seasons,  ordered  his  agent  to. 
fM'esent  $uch  of  his  ienants  as  were  known  to  be 
in  distressed  circumstances  with  a  receipt  for  their' 
balf-year^s  rent  j  and  although,  for  the  .last  three. 
years,  bi>j  Lordship  received  little  from  this  vast: 
QState  in  Ireland,  yet  still  are  those. 'pe;:$ons  expe-; 
riencing  his  bounty, 

Born  a  Wkig,  and  educated  in  prindplcs  of  he- 
reditary public  virtue,  bis  Lordship  long  adhered  to 
those  principles  in  his  parliamentary  conduct.  Iren 
Ijind  parti9ular}y  is  indebted  to  his  exertions.  In 
the  hour,  of  her  distress,  shQ  remembered  who  had 
been  her  benefactor ;  and  her  people,  as  with  one 
voice,  called  upon  him  fen*  assistance;  and  evei\ 
Wn^er  tl^c  present  administration,  though  not  9on^e^ 

A  ?^  3  nial 
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Utal  Mfith  his  own:  senttnionts/ he -consented  to  take, 
what  puB^Lic  iTECEssity  required,  the  helm  of 
the  sisterrkingdom;  His  measures  for'a  momeni! 
appeased  the  storm';  his  UberaUty  gave  confidence 
to  all;  and  his  conciliation  changed  discord 
end  distraction  into  cheering  unanimit)% 

In  this  situation,  his  Xordbhip- opened  the  ses* 
s5on  of  the  Irish  parliamemt  in  January,  1795,  with 
these  emphatic  words  from  the  throne, 

"  Ih  obedience  to  his»  Majesty's:  commands,  I 
ndw  resort  to  your  councilsi"  — 
'  Thus  commenced  a  session  ^f  parliament,  which, 
until  then,,  had  not  for  thirteen  preceding  yeartf 
experienced  the  confidence  of  the  people,  or  the 
universal'  conviction,  that  all  the  measures  of  its 
government  would  be  pre-eminently  for  the  advan* 
tage  of  Ireland* 

To  enter  minutely  into  d  detailof  what  has  since 
been  understood,  as  broken  cempacis  between  his 
Majesty's -ministers  and  this  nobleman,  touching 
his  Lordship's  administration  in  Ireland',  'lA'^iuId  be 
foreign  from  the  purpose  of  these  pages.  It  shall 
suffice  to  say,  that  Lord  Fit2;\YUHam  found  it  im- 
possible to  proceed  upon  his  plan  of  making  Ire- 
lend  happy,  and  x>f  ri vetting  the  hearts  of  its  peo» 
pie  to  its  king,  v^ithout  dismissing  from  office  those" 
men,  whose  situation  was,  as  it  were,  the  axis 
upon  which  the  executive  government  revolved,- 
All  the  men  so  removed  were  certainly  obnoxious 
to  the  disinterested  part  of  the  peoplo  of  that 
kingdom.  They  nevertheless  dssttmed  to  them- 
selves 


/ 

selves  the  appellation «  of  the  kingis  friends.    Ija 
their  room.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  called,  ptlpers  to  fill 
the  several  offices  of    the  state,    whose,  .iategrity' 
and  political  virtue  were  unimpeached.  ..Indeed 
a  character  for  public  virtue  seemed  alone  to  bq 
the  quality  which  governed  all  his  appointments*. 
It  was  in  no  instance  more  conspicuous  than  in, 
the  nomination,  which,  during  his  short,  admini- 
stration, he  made  ta  the  highest  spiritu^  dignity 
in  that  kingdom.     It  was  shortly  after  his  Lord- 
^ip's  accession  to  the  Irish  government  that  the 
late  Dr.  Robinson,  Baron  Rokcby,  archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  primate  of   all  Ireland,    died.      la 
making  chdice  of  a  successor.   Lord  FitzwiUia^ 
did  not  resort  to  the  long  list  of  pcclesiarticai  te- 
commendations,  however  highly,  patronize4s  i^por 
to  the  spiritual  danglers  who  swann  about  a  lord- 
lieutenant's  levee ;  but  he  sought  among  the  bench 
of  Irish  bishops  a  character,  whose  conduct  had 
been  marked  by  virtue,  religion,  and  piety.     Ho 
selected  a  man,  who  had  been,,  for  above  .twenty: 
years,  eminently  distinguished  in  the  discharge  of 
all  those  duties,    and  translated  the  present   Dr. 
AVilliam  Newcome  from  the  see  of  Watcrford  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,    who  yet  continues 
to  be  a  charitable  and  pious  ornament  to  the  spi- 
ritual peerage. 

Among  the  men  dismissed  from  oflice  by  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  was  the  Right  Hon..  John  Bcrcsford, 
Ihen  %st  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  who  imme- 

St 
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diately  resorted  to  England  as  one  of  the  king\ 
friends.  This  absence,  however  important  he  had 
been  considered  in  the  Irish  administration^  was 
not  found  materially  to  impede  the  happy  progress 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam*s  counsels.  Parliament  se* 
conded  his  Lordship's  endeavours  to  tranquillize  the 
country,  and  promote  the  general  good  of  the  em- 
pire, with  great  unanimity.  In  less  than  six  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  this  session  of  parliament,  not 
only  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the  y^ar  were  grant- 
ed, but  an  extraordinary  supply  of  ^200,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war.  But,  strange 
to  tell !  this  was  no  sooner  done  than  Lord  Fitz- 
wiHiam  was  recalled,  and  Mr.  Beresford  re-instated 
in  bis  official  and  confidential  situations. 

So  highly  venerated  was  Lord  Fitzwilliam  du- 
ring his  lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  that  a  panic,  more 
easy  to  be  conceived  than  expressed,  pervaded  the 
whole  kingdom,  but  more  particularly  the  city  of 
Dublin,  upon  the  news  of  his  Lordship's  recall 
being  made  public.  The  nation  again  seemed  to 
sink  into  despondency.  The  houses,  shops^,  fee. 
in  every  street  through  which  he  passed,  were  all 
shut  upon  the  memorable  day  on  which  he  sailed 
for  England;  and  at  noon-day  a  solemn  silence 
and  melanchqly  mourning  marked  the  metropolis, 
nnd  seemed  to  indicate  the  sad  catastrophe,  which 
hns  since  befallen  that  ill-fated  country. 

It  was  impossible  but  such  marks  of  national 
gratitude,  sorrow,  and  disappointment,  must,  have 

greatly 
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greatly  affected  his  Lordship;  and  it  is  equally  true>. 
that,  in  this  important  period  of  his  life,  when  he 
indulged  in  the  fond  hope  of  making  millions 
happy,  his  mortification  only  arose  from  his  disap- 
pointment in  being  denied  the  privilege  of  bestow? 
ing  that  boon. 

During  the  short  time  Lord  Fit25william  conti- 
Huied  in  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  Dublin-castlc 
exhibited  a  splendour  which  had  never  before  been 
displayed  in  that  kingdom.  The  magnificence  of 
9II  his  appointments,^  while  they  bespoke  the  dig- 
nity of  the  proprietqri  fumiahed  the  means  of  in- 
dustry and  of  happiness  to  thousands, 

The  laudable  example  held  out  at  the  Irish  court 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzwilliam,  operated  by  at- 
tracting thither  the  truly  goodj  amiable,  and  vir- 
tuous part  of  the  nation  ;  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  vicious^  the  profligate,  and  the  abandoned, 
fled  from  its  lustre.     . 

Lord  Fitzwilliam,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
took  occasion  tp  state  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  his  short-lived  administration  in  Ireland^  in  two 
letters  to  his  old  friend  Lord  Carlisle ;  which  let- 
ters were  afterwards  published. .  In  th^se,  his. 
Lordship,  ehters  pretty  full  into  the  questi,Mij.:what: 
privileges  were  agreed  upon  to  be  extended  itp^tfea 
Roman  Gathplics  of  Ireland ;  .he  prf9Xt^$  thp  iyi^es 
of  the  British  cabinet,  to  haver  been  ,1:Q,t;€^p^bac5fc 
the. agitation. of  that  question  ;  -and  finally  attri* 
l>ute3..his  sudden  and  ungracious  recall  to  (h^.  ii\a« 
diinHtioEi^of  Mr*  Bcrcsfoxd. 

Mr;- 
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.  Mr.  Beresford^  who. had  remained  aU  &>s  time 
in  England,  contrived  to  bring.  Lord  Fitzmlliam  to 
an  eclaircissementy  whkfa  was  to  be  dietinnined 
as  an  afiair  of  honour.  Lord  F.  gave  Mr.  B.  a 
meeting/ in  Hyde-park;  but,  the  matter  haiTing  by; 
some  means  transpired,  a  stop  was  put  to  any  far* 
thcf  proceedings  in  that  way. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  a  strenuous  advocate  ini  the* 
House  of  Peers  for  the  prosecution  of  the  present 
war;  and,  when  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  byroiv 
nisters,  inthe  yeir  1796,  td -negotiate  a  peace  witb^ 
the  French  directoiy  at  Paris;  Lord  Fitzwrilliam 
entered  his  singje  protest  iip6n  the  journals  of  the 
House  bf  Lords-  against  the  measure,  in!  which 
he  stated^  at  great  length  his  reasons;;  jindiobi 
jcctions,     >!.,••- 

s  At  the  opening  of  the  session-  of  parliament  ia 
J797,  his  Lordship,  in  terms,  of  the  strongest  re- 
probation, delivered  his  sentiments  upon  the  sepa* 
rate  treaty  of  peace  just  then  entered  into  between 
thcEiBperor  of  Germany  and  the  French  Repub- 
lic ;'  a  treaty^  which  he  then  prognosticated  would 
not' long  exist;  and  remarked  to  ministers  of  how 
littie'  avail  had  been  their  previous  subsidies  to  a 
p6t&iAtzt:&^'  i whom  his  Lordship  called  ♦^  a  Jacobin 

'  A'few^imcmthK  after,  aiid-in  the  same  session 
df  parliament,' when  Lord  Moira  taroughvjfor^rd 
the  perilous  situation  of  Ireland v  and  *uly.  stated 
the  i  smothered  -flame  then  kindling^;  which  has 
since  burst    forth   into  such   a   blaze*  of  -terror^ 

Loid 
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Lord  Fitzwilliam  warmly  coincided  witt  his  Lord- 
sbipv  su^  strenuously  recommended  measures  of 
conqiliatfen  instead  of  thdse  of  coersibxi  and  of 
torture.  He  advised  rather  to  bring  back  the  af- 
iectiotis  of  the  Irish  people,  and  once  .more  to  send 
the  dove  to  the  throne^  which  might  perhaps  re* 
turn  with  the  olive,  than  try  the  event  of  harsh 
measures  with  an*  impatient  people.  This  advicii 
was  not  attended  to  ;  it  was  rejected  by  the  minis-r 
ter,  and  reprobated  by  the  leading  men  in  Ireland, 
who  with  a  giddy  hardiness  of  heart  spum9ci  every 
plan  of  mildness,  without  adverting  :to  the  proba-^ 
ble  consequence  of  such  conduct...  The .  conse- 
quence which  actually  followed  was,  that  Ireland 
rushed  into  open  rebellion ;  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  a  system  of  still 
motie  severe  coercion,  such  indeed  as  was  never, 
before  heard  of  in  the  annals  of  the  British  em- 
pire. What  has  followed  needs  not.  to  be  re- 
peated. 

By  the  junction  of  the.  Fitzwilliam  and  Rocking- 
ham estates,  now  vested  in  his  Lordship,  he  sends 
five  members  into  the  House  of  Commons ;  viz. 
one  for  Higham^Ferrars,  two  for  Malton,  and  two 
for  Peterborough ;  none  of  which  were  ever  bar- 
tered by  him  or  any  of  his  Lordship's  illustrious, 
ancestors. 

The  dismission  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  from  the 
vice-royalty  of  Ireland  was  evidently  such  as  would, 
have  roused  most  men  to  opposition,  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  dangerous  measure  adopted  by  the 

ministry ; 
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ministry;  but  hbw  miich  i^^ere  the  public  surprised 
to  see  his  Lordship  still  with  the  ministry,  and  shew- 
ing a  difEcrcncc  of  opinion  from  them  chiefly  in 
the  aflfairs.of  Ireland,    . 

But  a  subsequent  transaction  astonished  the 
public,  and  the  noble  Lord's  friends,  much  more- 
Early  in  the  year  17^8,  tlic  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  at  a  tavern,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of*  Mr.  Fox-s  first  election  for 
Westminster,  gave  great  oflfence  to  ministers;  inr 
somuchrthat  his  Grace  was  dfemiteed  from  the 
lieutenapcy  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  &c, 
and  the  coinmand  of  the  first  West  York  regiment 
af  militia. 

The  popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  bbth  as^ 
ford-lieutenant  of  that  county  and  colonel  of  their 
first  regiment,  was  such  as  rendered  any  substitute 
whom  miiiisters  might  appoint .  likely  to  be  very 
unpalatable.  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  tliey  well  kneWj^ 
could  not  be  objected  to,  either  by  the  county  ox^ 
tlte  regiment ;  they  also  knew  they  cQuld  not  ven- 
ture to  propose  an  honour  to  that  nobleman  withx 
out-  the  certainty  of  its  being  spumed  at  with 
disdain,  as  coming  from  men,  whom  his  Lordship 
had  so  recently  reprobated.  There  remained  but 
pne  way  to  obtain  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  acceptances 
of  those  honours ;  and,  at  the  immediate  request- 
of  his  Majesty,  he  received  his  commission  from  his; 
sovereign's  hands. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  tovv'ardjs  this 
rcghncnt  is  coiibibtciit  with  the  general  tenon  q£ 
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his  life.  The  first  care. he  took  Tva»  to  promote 
all  those  officers  who  had  been  placed  in  the  regi- 
ment by.  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  before  lie  .^resfehted 
tiny  of  his  own  friends  with  commissibhs. 

"WTien  his  Lordship  is  with  the  regiment,  he 
constantly  attends  their- mess;  and,  laying*  aside 
all  lh6  splendour  of  his  rank  and  his  usual  atten- 
dants,* he  appears  therfe  with  no  more  ostentatious 
shew  th^n  the  youngest  ensign  of  the  corps.  . 

■  The  health,  the  situation,  and  the  comforts,,  of 
the  privates  and  their  families,  ate  his  Lordship's 
peculiar  care;  arid  his  ardent' wish  and  constailt 
desire  seem  to  be,  that  nothing,  fihall  be  spared  to 
make  the  regiment  complete  and  happy »•  . 

.:It  is  well  known,  his  Lordship  beholds  with  a 
jealous:  eye  any  infringement  upon  the  established 
constitution  of  Great  Britain.  -Such  he-  conceived 
the  sending  the  nktional- militia  6ut  of  the  king- 
dom. '  Such  he  conceives  the  system  of  torturse 
lately  introduced  into  Ireland.  <;  And,  when  thfc 
offer  of  his  regiment  to  serve  in  that  kingdom  was 
officially  delivered  by  his  Lordship,  he  did  not  fail 
expifessly  to  state,  tliat  it  was  by  no  means  to.  be 
understood  he  was  to  accompany  them  thither. 

Notwithstanding  which,  a  little  after  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Ireland;  viz.  in  September, 
1798,  when  the  French  made  a  descent  upon  that 
kingdom.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  immediately  repaired 
there  for  purposes,  which,  it  has  been' rumoured, 
in  case  of  emergency,  were  to  be  of  w  very  impor- 

:  tait 


tant  and  confidential  nature,  delegated  from  the 
highest  authority. 

His  Lordship,  in.  being  an  advocate  for  the  pro- 
secution .of  the  present  war,  is  no  less  a  cdntributor 
'  ft)  the  expenses !of  carrying  it  on;  as  the  splendour 
in  which  he  lives  in  London  and  in  Yorkshire,  but 
more  particularly  at  Milton-^Abbey  in  Northampton- 
shire, is  not  equalled  by  any  nobleman  in  Great 
Britain.  r  .  ' 

But  it  is  not. only  by  the  taxes,  which  from  this 
style  of  living  he  must  pay,  that  he  contributes  to 
the  expenses  of. the  state;  another  instance  lately 
occurred  in  the  Irish  parliament,  which  still  'farther 
evinces,  in  a  mott  uncommon  degree,  the. promp- 
titude with  which  he  assists  to*  defray  the  expense 
!jof  the  country.    A  bill  was  passed  there  for  appro- 
priating a  lange'sum  of  money  to  make  good  the 
losses  sustained  by  suffering  loyalists,  during  the 
late  rebellion  in  that  kingdom ;  of  which  descrip- 
tion his  Lbrd^hip  was  by  fiar  the  most  prbmineitt 
;  individual ;  yet,;  when  the  injured  claimants  pre- 
sented themselve3.  Sir  W.  G.  Newcomen,  ^  Dub- 
:1m  banker  and  M.  P.  rose  in  his  place,  and  stated, 
that  he  had  authority  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  dcr 
cUne  receiving  any  compensation  from  government 
.or  the  nation  under  that  unhappy  event. 

His  lordship  has  been  uniformly  an  advocate 
.for'  the  extension  of  all  municipal  rights  to  the 
.persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
■He  conceives  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
:Ae  doctrine  qf  the  real  presence,  should  be  no 

bar 
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bar  to  their  emancipation.  That,  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  for  ministers  to  assinne  a  dictation  upon 
the  subject  of  ffcligion,  was  tc).  assume  a  power, 
.which: is  excess  of  blasphemy  as  well  as^  of  blind- 

.-  itiis  liberality  is.  unbounded.      The  number,  qf 

priviate  chari;d^s,  which  be  has  been  in  the  habit 

of  dispensing  ior  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  the 

ipumbcr  of  liberal  donations,  the  majority  of  which 

has  been  distributed  withsuch  nice  delicacy  that 

.the  persons  relieved  (many  of  whom  imuch  above 

the  common  level)  are  ignorant  to  this  hour  of  -the 

Ipountepus    donor;     are  equalled  by  iew  indeed 

among  the  aiHuqnt  even  of  this  almsgiving :age.  ^ 

Lord  FitzwiUiam,  now  in  his  fifty^-first  year;,  is 

tall  ^d   slender^   of  countenance   and   manner 

^opgiflgr  persuasive,  apd  attractive.    He  delights 

/Bilittle  inthe  sporls  of  the  turf;  but  his  prrincip;^ 

hours  of  enjoyment  are  occupied  in  the  delights  qf 

the  chase;   exhibiting,  in  the  midst  of  a  ^lendid 

circle,   the  keenness  of  a  sporisman,    com>bined 

with  the  rnagnificence  of  a  prince. 

.    The  noble  Lord  ,has  erected  on  his  estate  lu 

yprksloLire  a  beacon,  designed  as  a  mausoleum  to 

the  memory  of  ^is  uncle,   the  late  cver*to-bc4a«- 

mented  Marquis. of  Rockingham.     We  advise .)» 

Lordship  often  to  contemplate  this  work,   and  to 

reflect  tjpon  the  virtues  and  the  jirincijples  of  the 

man  b^  lias  thus  intended  to  honour^ 

'     ■      ■  .W.y. 
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MR.  GODWIN. 

'  MR.  Willi Aitf  Godwin  is  descended  from  k 
family  of  dissenters.-  His  father,  whose  Christian 
name  was  John,  was  educated  at  the  dissenters' 
college  at  Northampton,  under  the  celebrated 'Dr. 
Doddridge;  and  was,  in  the  concluding  pipt  df 
his  life,  minister  of  a  congregatifm  at  Guestwict, 
a  village  in  Norfolk.  His  attainments  are  sSid  not 
to  have  exceeded  what  is  usual  among  persbtis  of  his 
situation.  He  lived>  however,  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  very  honest  man. 

Mr.  Edward  Godwin,  the  grandfather  of  Mn 
Godwin^  was  the  contemporary  of  Watts,  Brad- 
bury, Barker,  and  Neale,  eminent  ministers  in 
the  beginning  of  this  centuiy,  with  whom  he  was 
intimately  connected.  He  resided  in  London, 
where  he  had  a  large  congregation,  most  of  whom 
were  of  the  richer  class  among  the  dissenters.  It  is. 
impossible  for  us  to  say  what  was  the  extent  of  his 
talents  or  learning ;  but  his  name  stood  very  high. 
It  was  usual  for  the  eminent  writers  *among  his 
friends  to  consult  him  on  their  productions;  and  a 
story  is  told  of  him,  which,  if  truci  and  thefe 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  question  it,  is  a  proof 
that  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  taste  as  well  as 
learning.  The  story  is  the  following  r — Robert 
Blair,  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  the  Grav«, 
residing  in  a  remote  part  of  Scotland,  committed 
the  care  of  publishing  that  poem  to  Mr.  Edward 
Godwin;  at  the  same  time  consulting  him  as  a 

critic. 
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critic.  The  .poem,  as  every  one  knows,  acquired 
great  celebrity;  and  the  author,  coming  to  town 
some  time  afterward,  embraced  his  friend,  not 
only  thankmg  him  for  his  care  in  the  publication, 
but  acknowledging  he  was  indebted,  for  the 
grefitest  part  of  his  success,  to  his  critic's  advice 
atid^aid. 

.  Mr.  Godwin  received  the  earliest  part  of  his 
education  from  a  school-master  in  his  father's 
neighbourhood.  To  discover  what  accidents  have 
•'assisted  in  forming  the  habits  of  a  great  mind  is 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  purposes  of  biography. 
Mr.  Godwin's  first  master  seems  to  deserve  a  por- 
tion of  the  praise  that  belongs  to  those  who  have 
sensibility  to  perceive  talents  in  their  germ,  and 
generosity  to  contribute  to  their  growth  with  pa- 
tient culture.  He  was  a  man  above  the  ordinary 
rate  of  persons  of  his  employment  in  so  obscure 
a  spot  as  that  in  which  he  kept  his  school ;  and, 
having  a  good  deal  of  penetration,  and  still  more 
enthusiasm  and  benevolence,  he  soon  openly  de- 
clared that  young  Godwin  was  such  a  child  as  had 
never  come  under  his  observation  before. 

From  this  master,  with  whom  it  is  probable 
Mr.  Godwin  acquired  something  better  than  the 
mere  rudiments  of  such  branches  of  learning  as 
were  taught  in  his  school,  he  was  sent  to  Nor- 
wich to  pursue  his  studies  under  a  private  tutor ; 
and,  from  Norwich,  was  removed  to  the  Dissen- 
ters' College,  at  Hoxton,  near  London,  where  he 
remained  five  years  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Kip- 
^     1799-1800.  B  b  pis. 
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pisj  editor  of  the  New  Biographia  Britannica^  and 
Dr,  Rees,  editor  of  Chambers*s  Cyclopedia.  The 
ordinary  course  of  studies  at  Hoxton  included  the 
classics,  Hebrew,  logic,  ethics,  divinity,  rhetoric, 
the  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  pneuma- 
tology,        '     ' 

Of  Mr.  Godwin*s  progress  at  the  college  little  i% 
known,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  there  was  no- 
thing uncommon  in  it.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a 
very  small  party  there,  by  whom  he  was  not  only 
extremely  beloved,  but  considered  as  infinitely  su- 
perior to  his  fellow-students;  and  these  are  said  to 
have  avenged  themselves  by  ridiculing  him  and  his 
little  faction. 

It  was  iisual  for  the  young  men  at  Hoxton,  who 
were  designed  for  ministers  of  the  dissenting* 
church,  to  preach  in  London  4nd  its  vicinity  du- 
ring the  last  year  of  their  abode  at  the  coUeg^. 
Mr.  Godwin  followed  the  practice;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  excelled,  his  fellow-students.  In 
1778,  he  entered  regularly  on  the  office  of  a  dis- 
senting-minister,  the  functions  of  which  he  con? 
tinned  to  discharge  for  the  four  years  immediately 
succeeding,  chiefly  at  Stowmarket,  in  Suflfolk, 
"Nyhere  he  had  a  congregation. 

It  well  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  Mr.  God- 
win adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Calvinists,  al- 
though his  teachers  at  Hoxton  held  the  doctrine  of 
Arminius  or  Arius.  This,  probably,  was  among 
the  first  fruits  of  that  spirit  of  investigation  that 
eminently  marks  hi^  character.    In  the  scheme  of 
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Calvinism,  there  is  much  to  attract  a  religious  mincj 
haviiig  the  intrepidity  to  pursue  an  argument 
through  all  its  consequences. 

In  1782,  he  removed  to  London,  with  the  reso-' 
lution  of  trusting  to  literature  for  the  means  of  hi» 
futtire  subsistence.     It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  trace  the  process  of  Mr. 
Godwin's  mind  from  the  time  of  his  assuming  the 
office    of  a-  dissenting-minister    to  his   laying    it 
ddwn.     Th^  more  minute  and  curious  parts  can 
be  known,  with  such  accuracy  as  will  justify  the 
motives  that  make  an  investigation  of  that  natwe 
at  all  useful,  only  to  himself,  and  must,  in  paft^ 
have  escaped  even  his  recollection;  but  Mr.  God- 
win>  having  early  acquired  the  habit  of  close  ob- 
servation and  profound  research,  is,  no  doubt,  ac- 
qosunted  with  many  of  the  more  subtle,  as  well 
as  the  palpable,   operations  of  a  change  in  opi* 
mons  and  feelings,  perhaps  without  example  for 
its  extent,  and  it  is  his  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  every 
man  in  his  circumstances,   to  furnish  the  world 
with  a  history  so  important  in  the  study  of  human 
nature.     We  have  before  us,  however,  a  prodigy 
in  its  outward  appearances.     We  find  Mr.  Godwin 
rigidfy  orthodox,  till  about  the  year  178S;  and,  in 
1792,  a  writer,  whose  freedom  of  inquiry  and  fear- 
lessness of  deduction  gave  alarm  not  only  to  or- 
thodoxy in  religion,  but  to  bigotry  of  every  species. 
All  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  beyond 
that  outside,    is  the  very  early   existence  in   his 
character  of  a  love  of  knowledge.     Tliroughout 
B  b  2  >^^^ 
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the  whole  of  his  inquiries,  first  in.religibn^  and  af- 
terward in  ethics,  he  never  was  to  be  satisfied  till 
he  had  penetrated  beyond  the  veil  that  at  onf;# 
bounds  the  discussions  of  the  hypocrite  and  the 
perceptions  of  the  ignorant. 

With  such  a  temper,  something  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Godwin  when  he  dedicated  him- 
self wholly  to  literature,  and  all  his  habits  were  of 
a  nature  to  favour  his  pursuit.  He  was  studious, 
patient,  indefatigable,  and  extremely  moderate  in 
his  expenditure.  He  soon  perceived  he  could  earn 
his  bread  with  little  labour;  and,  what  was  infi- 
nitely important  to  the  completeness  of  his  success, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  his  taste  and  understand- 
ing to  the  multitude.  Nor  did  he  care  how  little 
more  than  bread  he  earned.  To  excel  in  his  art 
was  what  he  more  immediately  desired;  and  td 
be  the  successful  advocate  of  truth,  his  ultimate 
and  greatest  ambition.  Bearing  these  noble  mo- 
tives in  his  bosom,  he  was  not  impatient  to  appear 
before  the  public  as  a  writer;  and  we  are  not  to  be 
Surprised,  that,  for  more  than  nine  years  after  li- 
terature was  his  occupation,  he  was  an  obscuit 
individual,  except  where  accident  had  thrown  him 
into  the  way  of  men  who  could  distinguish  talents 
while  they  were  employed  in  collecting  the  mate- 
rials of  future  success. 

Mr.  Godwin  began  his  literary  life  in  1782; 
and  it  was  not  till  1792,  or  rather  the  beginning 
of  1793,  that  Political  Justice  was  published.  He 
had  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  severe  discipline  he 

had 
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had  imposed  on  himself.     Within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  appearance  of  that  work,  his  immediate  ob- 
ject,   the  acquisition  of  fame  and  its  consequent 
power  in  the  application  of  his  talents,  was  ob- 
tained.    He  was  not  merely  made  known  to  the 
■public,  hut. was  ranked  at  once  among  men  of  the 
highest  genius  and  attairunents.  . 
.  The  principles  contained  in  Political  Justice  had 
all  the"  appearances  tod  many  of  the  effects  of 
self-evident    axioms.      To   understand  the  terms, 
and  adopt  the  propositions  of  the  work,  were  so 
acarly .inseparable,  that  it  was  a  fact  that  some 
very  great  and  learned  men,  in  expressing  an  ab- 
horrence of  its  doctrines,  could  not  conceal  the  scr 
cret  that  their  detestation  of  Political  Justice  was 
chiefly  occasioned  by  its  subtlety  in  eluding  their 
zeal' to  detect  the  radical  error,  which,  from  cer- 
tain propositions  they  held  to  be  infallible,  they 
nirere  sincerely  persuaded  lay  somewhere  in  the 
work.      Political  Justice   at  once   tortured  their 
feelings  and  baffled  their  reason.     They  were,  in 
thfe  situation  that  fanatics  in  religion   ascribe  to 
sonie  of  their    converts,    believing  and  denyingj^ 
and  teady,' in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,    to 
curse  the  question  for  intruding  itself  upon  them. 
But,  while  there  was  this  ludicrous  struggle  in  the, 
xninds  of  some  of  the  readers  of  Political  Justice, 
Its.  terms  were  in  reality  so  simple  and  intelligible,. 
that  the  work,   although  discussing  its  topics  at 
great  length  and  in  very  minute  detail,  was  scarce-^ 
ly  published  when  it  was  every  where  the  theme 
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of  popular  conversation  and  praise.  Perhaps  no 
work  of  equal  bulk  ever  had  such  a  number  of 
readers;  and  certainly  no  book  of  such  profound 
inquiry  ever  made  so  many  proselytes  in  an  equo^ 
space  of  time.  Pirated  editions  were  published  ift 
Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  people  of  the  Iowa- 
class  were  the  purchasers.  In  many  'pldX:es,  jpetv 
haps  some  hundreds  in  England  and  Scotland,- co- 
pies were  bought  by  subscription,  and  read  aloud 
in  meetings  of  the  subscribers.  -^    ' 

Neither  the  favour  Political  Ju^Btlce    obtaieed 
with  the  populace,  nor  the  strange  pu^^le'  it  occa- 
sioned among  some  of  the  learned,  arfe  subjects  of 
astonishment  to  him  who  considers  the  nature  of 
the  work.     The  fundamental  proposition  in  Pbli* 
tical  Justice  is,  that  virtue  consists  in  producing 
the  happiness  of  society.    To  deny  that  statement 
is  to  abandon  all  the  pretensions  on  whicJ^  niea 
found  their  claim  to  respect  for  their  moral  con- 
duct.    The  sincere  man,  therefore,  embraces  the 
proposition  with  his  whole  heart ;  he  has  no  need 
to  run  to  a  master  to  know  its  meaning  or  to  in- 
quire if  it  is  congenial  with  his  feelings;  to  him  it  It 
teal,  if  visionary  to  all  the  world  beside.     Me«i 
time,  the  hypocrite  is  entrapped,  if  he  venlures'to 
open  his  mouth;   for,  he  must  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Godwin's  statement,  or  formally  pub- 
lish a  recantation  of  all  the  professions  he -has  till 
that  moment  made  of  the  motives  of  his  public 
or  social  actions. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Godwin's  scheme  of  morals  is  exhibited 
-with  such  distinctness  in  his  work,  that  we  find 
JIG  difficulty  in  giving  our  readers  its  entire  outline 
in  a  very  few  words.  —  Virtue  consists  in  producing 
the  happiness  of  society ^  and  is  the  individual  inte- 
rest  and  the  general  perfection  of  man :  he  is  a 
being  governed  by  intellectual  motives :  to  inform 
Jus  mind  on  every  subject,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
Jivman  perception,  would  be  to  give  him  motives  ir- 
resistibly inclimng  him  to  virtue,  as  defined  above : 
political  freedom  is  an  essential  means  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  mind  in  the  greatest  degree;  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  knowledge,  successively  tlie 
muse  and  effect  of  each  other,  zoould  carry  him  on 
indefinitely  in  improvement  of  mind  and  happiness 
of  condition:  by  the  unrestrained  cultivation  of 
kni>xi)ledge,  and  universal  political  freedom,  it  is 
possible  to  make  every  individual  happy,  and  hap- 
ifnf  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  most  fortunate  is  at 
present. 

•It  is  not  possible  for  us,  in  the  limits  of  this 
sketch  of  Mr.  Godwin's  life,  to  examine  the  me- 
rits of  the  respective  arguments  of  that  writer  and 
his  opponents.  But  one  remark  is  too  important 
to  this  great  question  to  be  omitted.  Mr.  God- 
win's adversaries  were  inconsistent  in  their  ob- 
jections :  they  represented  him,  in  one^  and  the 
sme  picture,  as  a  visionary  whose  schemes  were 
too  grand  to  be  practised,  from  the  inherent  de- 
fects of  human  nature,  and  as  a  systematical  ad- 
vocate of  profligacy  and  vice.  We  are  inclined  to 
B  b  4  treat 
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treat,  with  a  contempt  of  his  understanding,  the 
person  who  seriously  entertains  the  latter  of  these 
objections.  It  would  be,  mdeed,  to  possess  a 
bdld  and  ardent  temper,  if  we  were  implicitly  to 
believe  that  men  in  general  will  ever  answer  all 
the  claims  that  Mr.  Godwin's  system  makes  upon 
them  of  integrity,  fortitude,  and  benevolence. 
But  we  think  it  may  be  asserted,  without  a  proba- 
bility of  contradiction  from  those  whose  real  ob- 
ject is  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  ascend  into  the  region  of  Mr.  GJod- 
win's  speculations  without  improvement  of  the 
heart  and  enlargement  of  the  understanding,  and 
without  carrying  along  with  us  into  the  world, 
we  are  obliged  to  act  in-,  something  to  purify  our 
conduct  and  ameliorate  our  condition. 

In  1794,  appeared  Mr.  (rodwin's  novel  of  Car 
leb  Williams.  His  former  production  had  so  com- 
pletely established  his  reputation  for  genius,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  said  this  novel  increased  his  fame. 
It  proved  the  versatility  of  his  powers;  but  the 
creative  faculties,  the  richness,  eloquence,  and 
passion,  displayed  in  Political  Justice,  were  not 
excelled  in  Caleb  Williams,  although  the  latter 
was  a  form  in  which  they  were  more  obvious. to 
the  vulgar.  Perhaps  a  vvork  on  ethics  is  nevef  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  etisure  the  undiminished  fame 
of  a  writer.  Investigations  of  th^t  kind^  •  even 
when  they  produce  facts,  are  in  the  nature  of  dis- 
coveries in  arts,  which  are  rendered  insignificant 
by  farther  improvements  in  the  same  art,    A  work 

of 
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of  imagination,  if  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
human  actions  and  enlivened  by  copiousness  of 
invention,  is  eternal  in  its  reputation.  Mr.  God- 
tain's  Caleb  Williams,  therefore,  gave  permanency, 
rather  than  accession  of  quantity,  to  his  fame. 

In  October,  1794,  Mr.  Godwin  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  Cursory  Strictures  on .  the  Charge 
delivered  by  Lord  Chief- Justice  Eyre  to  the  Grand 
Jury  on  the  2d  of  October,  1794.  In  the  charge 
which  preceded  the  memorable  state-trials  of  that 
year,  certain  doctrines  were  broached  relative  to 
the  crime  of  high-treason,  on  the  impression  of 
which  on  the  public  liiind  probably  depended  the 
lives  of  the  persons  accused.  The  temper  and 
circumstances  of  the  times  gave  these  doctrines 
such  popularity,  that  almost  instantaneously  it  was 
a  current  opinion  that  the  accused  were  guilty, 
and  would  be  convicted.  Mr.  Godwin  saw  the 
iallacy  and  danger  of  the  reasoning  in  the  charge  ; 
and,  having  employed  a  friend  to  write  to  his 
dictating,  within  eight->and-forty  hours,  produced 
his  Cursory  Strictures.  They  first  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle ^  and  thence  were  copied  into 
other  papers ;  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
to  the  press  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  On  the 
day  the  pamphlet  was  published,  the  bookseller 
received  an  intimation  that  he  would  be  prosecu- 
ted,if  he  sold  another  copy.  He  stopped  the  sale; 
and  another  publisher  was  of  course  to  be  sought. 
—  But  the  business  of  the  Cursory  Strictures  was 
already  completed.  —  The  subtle  mischiefs  of  the 
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chai-ge  -were  exhibited  in  the  Strictures  with  their 
natural  undi>sguised  deformity  and\ coarseness.  The 
public  tide  was  turned ;  and,  instead  of  the  guift 
and  conviction  of  the  accused,  nothing  was  heafd 
of,  in  the  streets  and  places  of  resort,  but  the  fla- 
grarxy  of  the  offences  of  the  charge. 

Cursory  Strictures  afford  a  fine  example  of  that 
species  of  writing.  The  author's  vehement  indig- 
nation, when  he  presents  the  charge  to  the  public 
view  stript  of  its  cunning,  is  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  his  cool  and  steady  temper  in  removing  its  art- 
ful coverings. 

'  In  1795,  Mr.  Godwin  published  an  edition  of 
Political  Justice,  in  S""^.  There  is,  in  this  edition, 
something,  to  endear  him  to  every  generous  mind, 
intent  only  on  the  discovery  of  truth.  In  revising 
the  opinions  of  that  book,  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  edition,  he  thought  some  were 
erroneous ;  and,  with  the  candour  becoming  the 
value  of  the  inquiry,  he  availed  himself  of  the  se- 
cond edition  to  inform  his  readers  of  his  mistakes. 
The  principal  difference  in  the  two  editions  will  be 
found  in  the  treating  of  the  four  following  topics : 
Property;  political  change;  marriage  ;  und  since- 
ritij. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  entertaining  that  great  and 
comprehensive  principle,  tiiat  there  is  no  portion 
of  our  time  or  property  which  virtue  does  not  itifiex- 
ihly  apply  to  some  definite  usCy  stated,  in  the  first 
edition,  as  a  natural  result,  that  the  existence  of 
property  in   the  hands  of   individuals,    with  the 

rights 
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rights  and  powers  ascribed  to  it  by  the  law,  is  an 
enx>r  ih  politics.  In  the  second  edition,  he  quali- 
fies the  statement  by  acknowledging  that  the  se- 
veril  members  of  society  ought  to  be  allowed  ^ 
.  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  property  they  earn ; 
aikd  that,  although  it  is  still  true  that  it  is  their 
•duty  to  employ  every  particle  of  property  according 
to  some  mode  dictated  by  the  occasion,  and  not 
•by  theit  caprice,  it  is  inconsistent  with  political 
Jiberty  to  superintend  and  direct  the  application 
through  the  medium  of  political  regulations. 

In  the  first  edition,  Mr.  Godwin,  in  speaking  of 
political  changCy  seems  to  have  betrayed  an  impa- 
tience for  the  hour  of  its  arrival ;  with  the  condi- 
tion, constantly  annexed,  however,  of  its  being 
forwarded  only  by  opinion,  unassisted  with  force. 
In  the  second  edition,  he  most  explicitly,  and  stre- 
nuously maintains  that  there  exists,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  a  necessity  for  a  slow  as  well  as  gra- 
dual change. 

In  urging  his  objections  to  marriage^  as  it  exists 
at  present,  Mr.  Godwin  had  left  it  as  a  question 
he  did  not  decide,  whether  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  or  the  selection  of  an  indivi- 
dual of  one  sex  by  an  individual  of  the  other, 
would  be  the  result  of  his  system ;  but,  in  the  se- 
cond edition,  he  decides  the  question  distinctly 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Sincerity i  Mr.  Godwin,  in  the  first  edition,  in- 
sisted upon  as  a  quality  never  to  be  violated, 
even  in  any  extreme  ^asej    and,   in  the   second 

edition. 
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edition,  he  qualifies  this  statement  by  the  rule  of 
utility,  which  sometimes,  he  admits,  naay  deotand 
a  sacrifice  of  sincerity. 

Beside  these  changes  in  Mr.  Godwin's  opmions, 
which  are  certainly  important  to  his  view  of  the 
result  of  his  scheme  in  society,    there   are  many 
others  of  considerably  less  ejfFect.     We  hare  no- 
thing at  present  to  do  with  the  truth  or  errw  of 
Mr.  Godwin's  opinions.     But  k  is  a  question  ma- 
terial to  this  sketch  of  his  character,  how  far  his  au- 
thority, as  a  moralist,  ought  to  be  affected  by  these 
alterations  ?     And  this  question  depends  upon  the 
resolution  of  a  previous  one,  how  far  the  altera- 
tions in  Political  Justice   are  destructive   of  the 
vital  principles  of  the  book  as  first  described  by 
the  author?     If  his  scheme  remains  entire  in  one 
statement  and  the  other,  and  the  alterations  ex- 
hibit no  more  than  improvement  in    subordinate 
parts,    making   the   whole    and   even   its  outline 
stronger  than  before,  then  it  will  be  admitted  diat 
Mr.  Godwin's  candour,  in  giving  the  actual  state 
of  his  mind  to  his  reader,  is  not  the  only  motive 
of  reliance  on  him,  but  that  his  authority  is  in- 
creased by  his  activity  and  penetration  in  the  de- 
tection of  his  own  erroneous  deductions. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Godwin  published  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  essays  under  the  title  of  The  In- 
(juiror.  This  book  assumes  a  very  modest  ap- 
pearance, aflfecting  to  contain  nothing  more  than 
hints  on  important  subjects.  But  these  are  strongly 
conceived,   and  have   an  original  cast ;    and  the 

work 
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work  affords  one  more  proof  of  the  writer's  un- 
quenchable passion  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 

In  1797,  a  third  edition  of  Political  Justice 
was  published.  A  second  and  a  third  edition  of 
Caleb  Williams  were  published  in  1795  and 
1797. 

There  is  but  one  publication  more  from  Mr. 
Godwin's  pen  that  we  have  to  notice,  and  that  is 
connected  witti  a  story  of  peculiar  interest.  We 
allude  to  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Godwin's  Life. 
The  story  connected  with  that  work  deserves  to 
be  told  at  length,  if  it  could  come  within  our  li- 
mits. It  exhibited  Mr.  Godwin  in  that  difficult 
moment  for  him  when  the  lofty  doctrines  he  had 
taught  made  heavy  claims  on  his  own  practice. 
He  had  loudly  proclaimed  his  objections  to  mar* 
riage,  and  his  hatred  of  that  state  was  indeed  inve- 
terate enough.  The  time  came,  when  he  was  to 
subject  the  woman  of  his  choice  to  unmerited  oblo- 
quy, or  comply  with  forms  he  could  not  approve. 
The  situation  was  trying.  But  Mr.  Godwin  con- 
ceived the  production  of  happiness  to  be  the 
true  criterion  of  morality  ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  choose,  where  unlimited  mischiefs  were  to  be  in- 
curred on  one  hand,  and  a  definite  and  compara- 
tively small  evil  endured  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Godwin  was  married  to  Mrs.  Wolstonccraft 
in  1797,  He  had  slightly  known  that  most  cele- 
brated and  most  injured  woman  before  her  resi- 
dence in  France.  After  her  return,  accident 
brought  him  into  her  company.      He  learnt  her 
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sorrowful  situation  at  that  period;  and.  With  a 
zeal,  the  vulgar  are  accustomed  to  call  romanticy 
,  attached  himself  to  the  design  of  restoring  a  noble  * 
mind  to  itself  and  society.  The  elevated  talents, 
and  perhaps  still  more  elevated  temper,  of  Mrs. 
Wolstonecraft,  were  almost  universally  known  in 
the  world ;  and  the  sweetest  of  the  feminine  at- 
tractions were  not  less  the  qualities  of  this  extra- 
ordinary woman  than  the  grandeur  of  mind  so  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  in  her.  She  was  one  of 
those,  that  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  society  sometimes  unite  to  form,  for  whcMii 
every  sensible  and  polished  mind  almost  loses  its 
veneration  in  the  excess  of  its  love. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin 
lived  together  may  be  presented  as  a  model  for 
conjugal  life.  Mr.  Godwin's  former  dislike  of 
marriage  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  tyranny  it 
almost  always  includes.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  his  enlightened  views  of  that  intercourse 
should  enable  him  to  shun  that  rock.  But  it  is 
not  by  the  mere  absence  of  prominent  mischiefs 
that  we  can  describe  Mr.  Godwin's  roof  while  his 
wife  lived.  To  all  that  is  dignified  in  the  delicate 
relation  of  married  persons,  we  must  add  those  in- 
numerable requisites  of  domestic  peace  that  are 
found  in  cheerfulness,  good-will,  and  mutual  de- 
ference to  the  adverse  opinions  that,  in  two  minds 
of  great  vigour,  must  almost  necessarily  exist. 
One  of  the  passions  that  has  the  most  powerfijl 
hold  on  Mr.  Godwin's  mind  is,  a  fondness  for  con- 
versation 
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ersalion  with  persons  of  superior  talents.  He  has 
kl-ways  asserted  it  to  be  among  the  most  fertile 
»uses  of  intellectual  improvement,  when  rich  and 
::ongenial  souls  chance  to  meet.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  very  much  in  danger  of  exaggerating, 
if  we  endeavour  to  form  a  picture  of  the  perfection 
to  "which  he  now  carried  this  favourite  scheme  of 
pleasure  and  improvement.  So  many  accessory 
temptations  as  conversation  offered  him,  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  Mrs.  Godwin,  would  not  fail  to 
bring  its  cultivation,  in  this  instance,  to  a  very  un- 
usual degree  of  excellence. 

Mrs.  Godwin  died  in  September,  1797.'  In  the 
scenes  that  belong  to  that  afflicting  period,  Mr. 
Godwin  was  still  to  be  exhibited  in  an  unexpected 
light  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  regard  him 
as  a  hard  unfeeling  theorist.  He  watched  over 
the  means  attempted  for  her  recovery  with  a  forti- 
tude and  presence  of  mind  that  recalled  to  his 
friends  the  recollection  of  the  philosopher  they 
had  been  used  to  contemplate  in  his  writings; 
but,  when  hope  was  gone,  he  abandoned  himsolf 
to  sorrow  that  seemed  to  assimilate  him  with  the 
weakest  of  mankind :  and,  when  Mrs.  Godwin 
was  no  more,  he  admitted  of  no  consolation,  in 
the  first  moments  of  his  anguish,  but  that  of  pay- 
ing a  superstitious  respect  to  her  remains. 

It  was  in  January,  1798,  that  Mr.  Godwin  pub- 
lished his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Godwin. 
In  May,  of  the  same  year,  a  second  edition  of 
that  work  appeared.     A  painful  choice  seems  to 
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present  itself  to  every  ingenuous  person  who  com- 
poses memoirs  of  himself  or  of  any  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  himself  as  in  the  present  instance. 
He  must  either  expose  himself  with  disadvantage 
to  the  illiberal  and  malicious  temper  that  exists  in 
the  world,  or  violate  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
his  feelings.     Yet,  that  the  heart  should  be  known 
in  all  its  windings,  is  an  object  of  infinite  impor- 
tance to  him  who  would  benefit  the  human  race. 
Mr.  Godwin  did  not  prefer  a  cowardly  silence,  nor 
treachery  to  the  public,  having  chosen  to  write. 
Perhaps  such  works  as  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  God- 
win's Life,  and  Rousseau's  Confessions,  will  ever 
disgrace  their  writers  with  the  meaner  spirits  of 
the  world;   but,   then,    it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  this  herd  neither  confers,  nor  can  take  away, 
fame. 

^  Of  Mr.  Godwin's  character,  both  as  a  man  and 
a  writer,  the  chief  features  are  obvious  in  this 
slight  sketch  of  his  life.  His  writings  display 
greatness  of  talent;  and  his  life,  virtue  practised  on 
principles  supposed  to  be  too  refined  to  be  applica- 
ble to  ordinary  affairs.  Without  laying  claim  to  the 
power  of  raising  his  conduct  to  the  elevation  of 
his  doctrines,  which  he  does  not  hold  to  be  neces- 
sary to  their  solidity,  he  perhaps  is  foremost  among 
those  who  approach  that  rule,  of  making  the  hap- 
piness of  society  the  object  of  moral  conduct. 
And,  if  society  never  reaches  that  state  of  improve- 
ment in  which  that  fine  maxim  is  the  general  law, 
Mr.  Godwin  has,   nevertheless,  -this  recompense 

for 
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for  his  labours,  —  that  there  will  always  be  a  vir- 
tuous class  to  whom  his  speculations  will  have  af- 
forded new  motives  for  the  exertion  of  their  hu- 
manity, to  alleviate  at  least  the  miseries  to  which 
men,  on  that  supposition,  are  unhappily  doomed: 
■   ■      •  '  K. 
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(of  claverton.) 

IT  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  public 
were  first  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, as  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of 
the  late  Mr.  Shenstone,  of  the  Leasowes.  From 
that  period,  he  has  grown  into  more  extensive  no-r 
tice,  in  the  literary  world,  as  the  editor  and  repu- 
ted author  of  several  amusing  publications  which 
have  been  well  received  by  the  public; 

Mr.  Graves  is  a  younger  son  of  the  late  Richard 
Graves,  Esq.  of  Mickleton,  in  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  where  he. was 
bom  in  the  year  1715.  His  father  was  esteemed  a 
very  learned  man,  and  a  good  antiquary,  being  ho- 
noured with  the  appellation  of  "  Gravesius  Noster" 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hearn,  the  Oxford  anliquary; 
and  Mr.  Ballard,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  ''  The 
Learned  Ladies,"  speaks  highly  of  him,  in  a  ma- 
nuscript letter,*  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
as  "  a  gentleman  endowed  with  every  good  qua- 
lity, admirably  skilled  in  the  Roman  and  British 
antiquities,  an  excellent  historian,  antiquary,  and 

•  See  Dr.  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire,  vol.i.  p.  199.' 
1799-1800.        -        C  c  medalist/' 
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medalist ;"  and  adds,  *'  that  he  had  made  vast  col- 
lections towards  the  history  and  antiquities  of  that 
part  of  the  vale  of  Evesham,  where  most  of  his  es- 
tates lie,  which  he  had  collected,  at  great  pains  and 
expense,  from  Doomsday-Book  and  from  the  ma^ 
nuscripts  and  records  in  the  Tower  and  divers 
other  places.  Those  papers,  after  his  death,  camd 
into  the  hands  of  his  friend,  James  West^  Esq, 
late  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  whose  de* 
cease  they  were  sold,  in  1772,  to  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume."  He  died  in  September,  1729,  and  has  aii 
elegant  epitaph,  in  the  church  at  Mickleton,  writ* 
ten  by  his  friend  Mr.  West.* 

The  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  the  subject  of  this 
article,  received  the  first  part  of  his  classical  edu* 
cation  under  a  Mr^  Smith,  the  curate  of  the  pa* 
rish,  who,  probably,  to  please  his  father,  made 
him  read  Hesiod  and  Homer  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  at  whose  house  he  reckoned,  among  his 
school-fellows,  Mr.  Howard  Hastings,  the  fathef 
of  the  celebrated  governor-general  of  Bengal.  ' 

At  about  the  age  of  thirteen,  Mr.  Graves  was 
sent  to  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  then  a  public 
school;  thence,  when  he  was  turned  of  sixteen, 
he  was  chosen  scholar  of  Pembroke-College  in 
Oxford. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  reside  at  college,  he  was 
invited  to  a  small  and  sober  party  of  young  men, 
%Yho  amused  themselves  in  an  evening  in  reading 

«  Mr.  James  West,  Mr«  Graves,  and  a  few  more,  contributed 
greatly  to  bring  the  study  of  the  Saxou  and  English  antiquities 
into  vogue  at  that  period. 

Greek, 
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Greek,  and  drinking  water.*  Here  he  continued 
six  months;  and  they  read  over  Epictetus,  Theo- 
phrastus-'s  Characters,  Phalaris's  Epistles,  and  such 
other  Greek  authors  as  are  seldom  read  at  school. 
After  shifting  from  one  party  or  set  of  company  to 
another,  in  which  colleges  are  usually  divided, 
Mr.  Graves  became  attached  to  Mr.  Shenstone 
and  a  Mr.  Anthony"  Whistler,  an  ingenious  young 
gentleman  of  a  good  family  and  genteel  fortune  in 
Oxfordshire.  These  three  met  almost  every  even- 
ing 5  and,  as  he  says,  read  plays  and  poetry.  Spec- 
tators and  Tattlers,  and  other  works  of  easy  diges- 
tion, and  "  sipped  Florence  wine  the  whole  sum- 

mer.^'t 

But,  as  a  scholarship  of  Pembroke  afforded  a 

veiy  small  supply  towards  the  expense  of  an  uni- 
versity-education, Mr,  Graves  tried  his  fortune  at 
AD-Souls'  College,  where  he  was  elected  fellow, 
in  1736,  by  the  interest  chiefly  of  Mr.  Wood,  of 
littleton,  Middlesex,  then  likewise  a  fellow  of 
the  college;  and  who,  last  year,  celebrated  his 
ninetieth  birth-day ^  but  is  since  dead.  . 

Here  he  became  particularly  intimate  with  Sr 
William  BIackstone,J  who  followed  him,  within 
two  or  three  years,  from  the  same  cx)llege. 

C  c  2  Soon 

•  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  Dr.  Dumarcsque.  afterward 
chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Petersburgh,  and  now^  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  settled  on  a  living  in  Somersetshire. 

f  See  **  Recollections,"  printed  for  Dodsley. 

%  Perhaps  none  of  the  friends  or  biographers  of  Sir  William 
was  better  qualified  to  speak  jnstly  and  accurately  of  his  compre- 
hensive genius  than  Mr.  Graves,  or  is  better  able  lo  oti«r  more 

honourable 
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Soon  after  Mr.  Graves  was  chosen  at  All-Souls^ 
instead  of  pursuing  his  theological  studies,  as  he 
had  intended,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  studying 
physic,  which  he  thought  a  more  genteel  profes- 
sion; and,  as  preparatory  to  that  study,  went 
through  two  courses  pf  anatomy,  in  London,  with 
that  celebrated  anatomist  Dr.  Nichols.  But,  3t 
the  end  of  the  second  course,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  nervous  fever  which  had  been  some  time  coming 
upon  him.  After  the  lecture,  the  Doctor  toot 
him  into  his  study,  and  read  to  him  his  case  w 
Hoffman.  "  There,  (says  he,)  now  go  to  bed,  atid 
siveat  there  these  six  weeks/'  —  This  he  literally 
did ;  but,  in  spite  of  assafoetida  volus,  "  and  all 
the  cordial  medicines  of  the  shops,"  nature  was  so 
far  exhausted,  that,  if  another  physician,  who  was 
called  in,  had  not  ordered  him  a  glass  of  sack 
every  day  and  a  toast,  he  could  not  have  survived 
the  experiment. 

This  severe  discipline,  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  thoroughly  recovered,  left  him  in  so.  langmd 
a  state,  that  he  thought  fit  to  relinquish  the  me- 
-dical  line,  and  resume  the  study  of  divinity;  and, 
in  1740,  took  orders.  Mr.  Graves's  elder  brother 
was  acquainted,  at  the  Temple,  with  Mr.  Fitz^ 
herbert,  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  William  Fitzher- 

honourable  testimony  to  the  erudition,  genius,  and  judgement,  of 
this  great  i^an  in  every  branch  of  science  as  well  as  the  law.  Thfe 
familiar  friendship,  indeed,  which  subsisted  from  the  earliest  pc^- 
riod  of  their  lives,  to  the  death  of  that  illustrious  judge,  made 
him  competent  to  speak  of  every  useful  regulation,  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  in  every  department  of  the  college  and  the  ani- 
vcrsity. 

bert, 
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bert,  and  of  Lord  St.  Helen's,  who  was  going  to 
settle  on  his  estate  at  Tissington,  in  Derbyshire; 
aftid,  having  a  donative  in  his  gift,  wished  to  have 
a  clergyman  with  him  in  the  house  as  a  companion : 
of  this  offer  Mr.  Graves  gladly  accepted. 

As  Mr.  Fitzherbert  was  a  man  of  the  » most 
amiable  manners,  Mr.  Graves  had  an  opportunity 
of  enjoying  the  highest  pleasures  of  society  in  his 
house,  where  Mr.  Charles  Pratt  (afterwards  Lord 
Camden)  and  many  other  young  men  of  distin- 
guished rank  and  abilities  were  frequent  visitors. 

When  Mr.  Graves  had  been  about  three  years 
in  Derbyshire,  he  was  coming,  by  turn,  into  office 
in  the  college,  and,  therefore,  wished  to  get  a  cu- 
racy nearer  to  Oxford.     But,  before  he  left  his  si- 
tuation with  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  he  went  with  Mr. 
Seward  (the  father  of  Miss  Anna  Seward  and  the 
publisher  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher)  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  north;    and,    while   at  Scarborough, 
walking  in  the  street,  he  was  accosted  by  an  old- 
clergyman,  with  an  immense  beaver  and  a  long 
cravat,  who,  after  surveying  him  with  great  atten- 
tion, asked  him  if  his  name  w^as  not  Graves;  and, 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,    said  he  had 
been  making  inquiries  after  him  for  these  three 
weeks;  that  his  brother  had  told  him,  he  wanted  a 
curacy  near  Oxford,  which  he  had  prociired  for 
him;  but  that,  if  Mr.  Graves  did  not  wait  on  the 
gentleman,    near  Newbury,    in   Berks,   within   a 
^eek  or  ten  days,  it  would  be  otherwise  disposed 
^f.    Tlie  old  gentleman,  who  thus  interested  him- 
self in  Mr.  Graves's  behalf,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Knight, 
C  c  3  ^ 
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a  distant  relation,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Eras- 
mus and  Dean  Collet,  and  then  archdeacon  of 
Berkshire,  who.  Four  or  five  years  before,  had  ta- 
ken Mr.  Graves  to  the  chaplain's  table  at  St. 
James's;  but,  as  he  had  hardly  ever  seen  him,  ex- 
cept at  that  time,  he  did  not  recollect  his  person. 

We  have  been  the  more  minute  in  relating  this 
trifling  event,  because  on  this  apparently-fortuitous 
meeting  depended  the   future  condition    of  Mr. 
Graves's  whole  life.     As  the  parsonage-house,  on 
this  curacy,  was  very  indifferent,  and  Mr.  Graves 
found  it  very  uncomfortable  living  there  alone,  he 
prevailed  on  a  gentleman-farmer  to  take  him  as  a 
boarder.     The  farmer  had  daughters  grown  up: 
the  youngest  was  not  yet  fifteen,  very  handsome, 
good-natured,    and  unaflfected.     A   fellowship  of 
All-Souls  is  so  desirable  a  thing,  and  Mr.  Graves 
was  so  far  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  mar- 
rying, that  he  had,  a  very  few  years  before,  de- 
clined accepting  a  proposal,  which,  he  had  reason 
to  suppose,  would  have  been  agreeable  to  each  fe- 
mily,  of  a  young  lady,  whose  portion  was  a  good 
living  and  an  agreeable  situation. 

Being,  however,  now  off  his  guard,  the  ardess 
simplicity  of  this  young  nymph  gained  insensibly 
upon  his  affections;  and,  before  he  was  aware,  he 
became  so  fascinated  by  her  attractions,  that,  how- 
ever indiscreet  such  a  proceeding  really  was,  he 
married,  and  resigned  his  fellowship.  He  had 
now  thrown  himself  on  the  wide  world,  with  a 
slender,  younger  brother's,  fortune,  and  a  curacy 
of  fifty  pounds  a  yeari  which^  with  a  very  neat 

but 
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but  small  house,  was  offered  him  by  an  acquaint- 
ance, a  most  worthy  and  respectable  man,  of  a 
good  private  fortune,  near  Reading,  but  in  Oxford- 
shire. 

As  Mr.  Graves  had  highly  displeased  his  elder 
brother,  by  resigning  his  fellowship,  and  by  so 
imprudent  a  match,  he  had  at  this  time  no  pro- 
spect of  bettering  his  condition.  A  series,  how- 
ever, of  unexpected  and  highly-improbable  inci- 
4ents  counteracted  the  effects  of  his  indiscretion. 

After  about  two  years  residence  on  this  curacy, 
he  was  informed  that  a  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  vacant,  and  was  advised  to  apply  to  his  friend 

Sir  T.  H ,  of  Langley,  to  procure  it  for  him. 

Although  Mr.  Graves  had  no  reason  to  think  that 
Sir  T.  for  particular  reasons,  would  apply  to  the 
Chancellor,  in  whose  gift  the  living  was,  yet  he 
did  not  /ail  to  make  him  a  visit  on  the  occasion, 
which  terminated  as  he  expected.  About  a  month 
afterwards,  however.  Sir  T.  meeting  a  friend  of  his,* 
Mr.  Skrine,  who  had  then  a  vacant  living  in  his 
gift,  and  was  distressed  for  a  proper  person  to  be 
presented  to  it,  fortunately  Tecoliected  Mr.  Graves's 
request,  and  proposed  him  accordingly;  and  Mr. 
Graves  having  been  formerly  known  to  Mr.  Skrine 
at  Oxford,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
presentation.  This  living  was  the  rectory  of  Cla- 
verton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  Mr.  Graves  came 
to  reside  in  1750,  and  from  which  he  has  never 
been  absent  a  months  at  one  time,  in  a  period  of 
finty-nine  years.    This  little  piece  of  preferment 

•  Mr.  Skrine,  fithcr  to  the  accomplished  Lady  Clarges. 

C  C  4  COtifct\bu\.^^ 
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tontributed  so  much  to  Mr.  Graves's  happiness, 
that  he  seldom  mentions  the  subject  without  ex- 
pressing a  grateful  sense  of  the.  superintending 
care  of  Providence,  in  directing  this  seemingly- 
fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances  to  so  de- 
sirable an  event. 

As  Mr.  Graves  was  under  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating his  own  children,  he  took  under  his  care 
other  young  gentlemen,  and  continued  that  em- 
ployment above  thirty  years ;  and  some  of  his  pu- 
^pils  have  since  made  a  very  respectable  figure  in 
the  world. 

In  the  year  1763,  Mr.  Graves  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Kilmersdon,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Claverton,  through  the  interest  of  Ralph  Allen, 
Esq.  of  Prior-Park,  who  also  procured  him  a  scarf 
from  Lady  Chatham.  When  he  waited  on  her 
Ladyship,  at  Hayes,  on  that  occasion,  she  conde- 
scended to  examine  the  present  Lord  Chatham  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  French,  before  him.  The  latter  was 
then  about  five  years  old,  and  answered  every  ques- 
tion in  a  manner  that  astonished  the  visitor,  and 
gave  striking  marks  of  those  splendid  talents 
which  now  distinguish  our  prime^minister. 

While  Mr.  Graves  was  in  town,  he  received  the 
news  of  Mr.  Shenstone's  death,  and  that  he  was, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  appoint- 
ed one  of  his  executors.  Mr.  Shenstone's  will 
was  very  short  and  clear;  but,  on  consulting  a 
country-attorney  oa  the  subject,  he  started  six-or 
seven  questions  to  be  laid  befiDre.  counsel,  Tlie 
principal  y(.d,$y  that,  having  left  his.  housekeeper 
}  -   ^  an 
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annuity  of  thirty  pounds,  to  be  paid  half -y early ^ 
was  doubtful  whether  it  meant  thirty  pounds 
ry  half-year,  or  only  thirty  pounds  in  the  whole ; 
ugh  she  herself,  and  every  one,  knew  the  testa- 
s  intention.  The  executors,  therefore,  were 
ised  to  put  the  affair  into  Chancery,  in  an 
Icable  xvayy  where,  after  bills  of  survivor  and 
er  impediments,  they  obtained  a  decree  in  a  lit- 
more  than  a  space  of  seven  years.  Mr.  Graves 
now  living  at  Claverton,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
r,  healthy  and  active,  unless  what  he  says  of 
iself  is  only  a  poetical  flight. 

**  A  wight  there  was,  scarce  known  I  ween  to  fame. 
Who  day  by  day  to  Bath's  fam'd  city  came; 
Meagre  and  very  rueful  were  his  looks. 
He  seem'd  as  he  had  fed  on  nought  but  books: 
His  old  great-coat,  *  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake. 
Hung  half  before  and  half  behind  his  back.' 
Full  threescore  springs  had  blqssom'd  o'er  his  head. 
Yet  nimble  as  a  roebuck  was  his  tread ; 
For,  in  his  youth,  he  ne'er  did  heat  his  blood 
With  liquors  hot,  or  high  and  luscious  food ; 
Therefore  his  age,  like  frosty  winter  past. 
Hoary,  but  hale  and  healthy  to  the  last. 
*  What!  walk  to  Bath,  sir?'  cries  some  gouty  man: 
'  No  sir,'  quoth  he,  *  I  did  not  <walk^  —  I  r«».' 
He  strolled  about,  and  travers'd  many  a  street, 
Eftsoons  some  friend  or  dainty  nymph  would  greet. 
With  scornful  looks,  by  empty  fops  survey 'd. 
By  scornful  looks  or  sneers,  he,  undismay'd. 
On  matters  deep  or  mused  or  seem'd  to  muse  ; 
Then  made  a  halt,  then  read  or  heard  the  news  ; 
Bought  some  old  book  or  print  perchance,  and,  then, 
Small  business  done,  he  travell'd  home  again. 
Such  is  the  life  of  man,  with  busy  face. 
On  trifles  bent,  he  strolls  from  place  to  place ; 

Witli 
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With  various  scenes  of  happiness  amns'd^ 

By  turns  applauded^  and  by  turns  abus'd. 

To  Sorrow's  school  sent  weeping  from  the*wom&> 

Spends  his  short  span,  then  hastens  to  the  tomb. 

Life's  but  a  morning  lotmge,  unless  confiti*d 

To  duty's  path,  and  useful  to  mankind."    . 

Revbries  of  Solitum. 

As  he  looks  upon  repletion  as  the  principal  cause 
of  most,  if  not  all,  the  diseases  incident  to  man- 
kind, his  antidote  is  not  merely  temperance,  but 
rigid  abstinence,  and  even  fasting  on  frequent  oc- 
casions. Exercise^  he  thinks,  is  expedient,  but 
temperance  is  indispensably  necessar)^ 

Mr.  Graves's  first  publication  was,  "  The  Fes- 
toon, or  a  Collection  of  Epigrams,  with  an  Essay 
on  that  Species  of  Composition.^'  The  fate  of 
w^hich  essay  is  remarkable.  A  silver  medal  ha- 
ving been  announced,  for  the  best  essay  on  that 
subject,  by  the  proprietors  of  a  periodical  work,  a 
journeyman-apothecary,  in  Bath,  did  Mr.  Graves 
the  honour  of  adopting  this  essay  as  his  own;  and 
had  the  medal  adjudged  to  him  for  the  performance. 
On  the  plagiarism  being  -discovered,  however,  the 
medal  was  sent  to  Mr.  Graves. 

In  1786,  came  before  the  public,  a  work,  in  one 
volume,  called  "  Lucubrations  in  Prose  and 
Rhyme."  This  was  given  under  the  feigned  name 
of  the  late  Peter  of  Pomfret;  so  the  author  called 
himself,  on  account  of  his  family  coming  in  the 
last  century  from  Yorkshire.  Both  the  foreign  and 
domestic  critics  spoke  of  this  production  with  de- 
served respect. 

In 
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In  1772,  Mn  Graves  was  the  editor  of  the  Spi- 
ritual Quixotte,  of  which  he  gives  the  follo\^ng  ac- 
count:— that,  although  the  editor  was  not  the  best 
of  all  possible  preachers,  yet  his  parishioners  were 
so  well  satisfied  with  his  doctrine,  that  they  regu- 
larly attended  the  service  every  Sunday.  But,  af- 
ter a  little  time,  a  journeyman-shoemaker,  from 
Bradford,  came  into  his  parish,  and  brought  with 
him  a  large  congregation,  and  preached  and  sang 
psalms  in  a  large  old  house ;  and,  thenceforth,  he 
found  his  church  almost  deserted,  and  his  flock 
seemed  to  treat  him  with  much  less  respect  than 
they  had  before  done. 

On  Mr.  Graves*s  going  to  the  meeting,  and  re- 
minding the  preacher,  that,  as  the  house  was  not 
licensed,  he  was  liable  to  a  penaly  of  20/.  he  de- 
sired to  preach  there  for  half  a  year,  that  it  might 
be  seen  which  could  convert  most  drunkards  and 
sinners  of  every  description.  He  then  asked  Mr. 
Graves  what  was  his  definition  of  faith  ?  and  be- 
haved with  very  great  insolence  and  impertinence, 
but  never  repeated  his  visits  more. 

The  author  of  the  Spiritual  Quixotte  acknow- 
ledges that  he  was  actuated  by  some  degree  of 
spleen  in.  commencing  that  work;  and  (as  he 
says)  he  by  no  means  thinks  "  ridicule  the  proper 
test  of  truth ;"  but,  the  more  he  reflected  on  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  such  irregular  proceedings 
to  society,  the  more  he  thought  himself  warranted 
in  his  endeavours  to  expose  those  itinerant  tea- 
chers, who  aimed  at  rendering  the  regular  clergy 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  their  parishioners,  and 

their 
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tlicir  instructions  useless.  His  next  publication 
was, '"  A  Translation  from  the  Italian  of  GalateOy  or 
a  Treatise  on  Politeness,  by  De  la  Casa,  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Benevento."  He  then  published  "  Co- 
btmella,  or  the  distressed  Anchoret,"  which  he 
calls  "  A  Colloquical  Tale,"  to  shew  the  probable 
ill  consequence  of  a  young  man,  designed  by  his 
education  for  some  useful  profession,  or  more  ele- 
vated situation  in  life,  retiring  in  the  vigour  of 
youth  to  solitude  and  indolence  in  the  country. — 
Having  now  gained  some  degree  of  celebrity,  he 
was  encouraged  by  Mr.  Dodsley  to  publish  two 
volumes  of  poetical  pieces  (which  went  through 
two  or  three  editions)  under  the  title  of  "  Eu- 
phros)Tie."  Mr.  Graves  makes  many  apologies, 
in  his  writings,  for  this  habit  of  *^  rhyming ;"  and, 
says,  it  is  as  hard  to  be  subdued  as  a  habit  of 
swearing  or  drinking,  and  is  almost  inclined  to 
think,  man  is  a  rhyming  as  well  as  a  reasoning 
animal.*  He  imputes  this,  in  some  measure,  to 
his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Shenstone  in  his  youth,  and 
the  seductive  charms  of  Lady  Millar's  Bath-Easton 
Myrtle  in  his  maturer  years. 

As  to  the  **  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  of  which  Mr. 
(iravos  has  been  said  to  be  the  editor,  we  under- 
NCvU\d.  ho  only  gave  Mr.  Dodsley  the  manuscript 
at  the  roijuost  of  a  particular  acquaintance,  and 
tluU  ho  diH\^  not  even  know  who  was  the  transla- 
tor, though  he  suspected  the  translation  to  have 
ov^tno  from  the  pen  of  a  very  ingenious  person  of 
his  tVioiurs  acquaintance. 

•  Sec  Reveries  of  Solitode,  p.  90. 

^^  Eiigenius, 
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"  Eiigenius,  or  Anecdotes  of  the  Golden  Vale," 
a  narrative  of  real  facts  somewhat  embellished. 

"  Recollections"*  of  some  particulars  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Shenstone,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  W. 
Seward,  Esq,  F.  R.S.     1788. 

•  *'  Recollections,"  &c.  —  These  letters  Mr.  Graves  published 
in  1788,  in  consequence  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  that  Mr. 
Shenstone  had  not  a  comprehensive  mind,  or  active  curiosity,  or 
any  value  for  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  himself  had 
not  cultivated;"  than  which  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Seepage  about  180;  for,  we  have  not  the  book  at  hand. 

We  recollect,  however,  one  or  two  remarkable  traits  in  Mr* 
Shenstone's  character.  One  is,  that,  even  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
nothing  could  have  bribed  him  to  depart  from  the  dignity  of  his  de- 
portment so  far  as  to  join  in  a  country-dance.  Another  was^  that 
he  refused  to  transport  a  man,  with  five  children,  for  robbing  his 
fish-pond,  suggesting  the  policy  of  substituting  some  indelible  mark 
of  infamif  in  the  place  of  capital  punishments,  which  was  an  origi- 
nal idea  in  him,  having  never  read  Beccaria,  or  any  book  on  the 
subject. 

The  following  lines  were  written  wlien  very  young,  and  were 
never  before  printed : 

While  round,  in  wild  rotations  hurl'd. 

These  glittering  forms  I  view , 
Methinks  the  busy  restless  world 

.  Is  pictured  in  a  few* 
So  may  the  busy  world  advance. 

Since  thus  the  Fates  decree ; 
It  still  may  have  its  busy  dance. 
Whilst  I  retire  with  thee.* 
The  principal  object  of  the  little  volume  of  Shenstonian  anec- 
dotes, which  Mr.  Graves  published  under  the  name  of  "  Recol- 
Uctions,"  was,  as  we  have  observed,  to  vindicate  him  from  the 
unjust  censure  of  Johnson,  and  from  Grey's  ridicule,  which  Ma- 
son, who  was  jealous  of  him  as  a  gardener,  so  unsuccessfully  pub- 
lished. 

*  Meaning  the  ingenious  Smith,  whose  urn  is  the  subject  of  his  fourth  elegy, 

"  Plexippus 
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^'  Plexippus  on  the  Aspiring  Plebeian,"  by  the 
same  author. 

*^  The  Rout,"  in  a  letter  from  a  young  man  m 
town  to  his  friend  in  the*  country. 

"  Fleurettes,"  a  translation  of  Archbishop  Fe* 
nelon's  Ode  on  Solitude,  and  other  French  authors. 
Inscribed  to  Mrs.  Montague. 

"  The  Life  of  Commodus,"  from  the  Greek  of 
Herodian. 

"  Hiero,"  on  the  condition  of  royalty,  from 
Xenophon. 

"  The  Meditations  of  Antoninus,  from  the 
Greek.  Inscribed,  by  permission,  to  the  late  Ho- 
nourable and  universally-lamented  Edward  James 
Eliot." 

"  The  Reveries  of  Solitude."  Consisting  of 
Muscipula,  and  other  pieces  in  verse.  Printed  by 
Mr.  Cruttwell,  in  Bath  3  and  sold  by  Mr.  Dilly,  in 
London. 

"  The  Coalition,  or  Rehearsal  of  the  Pastoral 
Opera  of  Echo  and  Narcissus."  Inscribed  to  the 
Honourable  Miss  Tracy. 

Mr.  Graves  has  also  very  lately,  we  find,  pub- 
lished a  small  octavo  volume  of  Sermons  on  various 
Subjects,  inscribed  to  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart,  with 
a  preface,  in  which  ^^  he  thinks  it  necessary,  from 
a  mere  regard  to  decency,  after  publishing  so 
many  volumes  of  a  merely  amusing  kind,  to  give 
this  proof,  (such  as  it  is,)  that  he  has  not  been  to- 
tally inattentive  to  his  profession."  We  do  not 
find  that  Mr.  Graves  has  published  any  thing  else, 
except  a  small  poem  called  **  The  Farmer's  Son,'* 

as 
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lS  a  counterpart  to  Mr.  Anstey's  *^  Farmer's 
daughter,"  a  most  afFecting  tale,  in  the  ballad- 
netre. 

In  a  brief  summary  account,  (comprehending  at 
)nce  a  list  and  character  of  pieces,)  which  has 
)een  furnished  us  by  a  sensible  correspondent 
«rho  has  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr. 
jrraves,  and  the  merit  to  deserve  it,  it  is  truly  pb- 
erved,  that  his  "  Love  of  Order"  is  his  longest 
nd  most  methodical  poem^  and  the  "  Invitation 
>  the  Feathered  Race"  one  of  the  most  sweet  j 
lat  his  Epigrams  have  great  point;  his  Epitaph 
>r  duin  elegantly  turned  and  truly  moral;  and 
le  *^  Hogs  of  Bristol,"  with  much  satire,  min- 
les  an  equal  share  of  pleasantry.  The  Com- 
[iment  to  the  late  Archdeacon  of  Bath  has  never 
?en  excelled.  Wishing  to  retire  to  some  of  the 
Uages  near  Bath,  from  the  heat  of  the  weather 
id  buzz  of  company,  to  seek  a  retreat  for  himself 
d  his  muse,  he  says, 

"  At  Kelston,  she  would  wish  to  sing. 

And  play  whene'er  I  teaze  Jier ; 
Still  by  th6  pensive  Muse  Pm  told. 

Those  woods  were  made  for  Casar**^* 

'*  At  Newton,  she  would  wish  to  sing. 

Good  rector !  but,  I  fear. 
Regard  for  you,  a  crowd  will  bring. 

And  make  a  city  there  !"t 

The  conversation  of  this  venerable  man  is  agrcea- 
Y  zested  with  that  epigrammatic  turn  which  points 

f  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins.  f  ^^^  Euphrosyne,  2  vol. 

his 
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his  writings  of  the  lighter  kind;  and,  being  ac- 
companied by  constant  good-humour,  renders  him 
every  where  an  acceptable  companion,  his  collo- 
quial impromptus  being  frequently  as  happy  as  the 
jeu  d'esprits  of  his  pen,  while  both  are  the  unme- 
ditated effusions  of  a  still  sportive  fancy  and  guile- 
less heart. 

His  personal  figure  is  very  happily  caught  by 
the  annexed  etching;  and,  even  at  this  compara- 
tively-patriarchal age,  he  has  the  easy  air,  light 
step,  and  brisk  movement,  of  a  stripling.  He  has, 
indeed,  always  been  remarkable  for  his  activity^ 
and  was  generally  to  be  seen  in  a  compromise  pace 
betwixt  a  walk  and  a  run;  which  occasioned  the 
late  well-remembered  Mr,  Thickness  to  say,  plea- 
santly, that  "  Mr.  Graves  would  be  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  men  in  the  world,  if  he  had  but 
time;  for  want  of  which,  he  only  came  to  see  you, 
to  let  you  know  he  could  not  stay  with  you  a 
single  moment !" 

Mr.  Graves  still  resides  at  his  Claverton  retire- 
ment, and  is  the  last  of  the  bright  association  com- 
posed of  the  Jagos,  Shenstones,  Whistlers,  and 
Somcrvilles,  of  the  day.  —  Long  may  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  building  still  remain  to  remind  us, 
that 

>  **  Such  men  were. 

And  were  most  precious  to  us." 

p. 
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William  shield,  esq. 

(communicated  by  MR.  THOMAS  BUSBY.) 

GENIUS  is  not  always  to  be  estimated  by  the  prc^ 
cise  degree  of  merit  discoverable  in  its  productions : 
to  decide  justly  oti  individual  talent,  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  take  into  the  account  the  disadvantages 
it  has  encountered,  and  the  obstacles  it  has  overcome*; 
to  throw  into  the  same  scale  the  works,  and  the  occa- 
sional embarrassments  of  the  author^  and  to  judge 
by  what  he  has  produced  in.  unfavourable  and  dis- 
couraging situations,  what  he  probably  wx)uld  havd 
effected  under  circumstances  more  auspicious  to  his 
views  and  inclinations.  Tb  these  considerations  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir  is  particularly  entitled* 
Mn  Shield,  by  the  intrinsic  power  of  genius,  has 
borne  down  every  opposition  of  accident  or  fortune,  . 
and  has  raised  himself  into  high  and  justly  merited 
distinction  in  that  path  to  which  nature  propelled  and 
fitted  him.  . 

Mr.  Shield  was  born  in  the  year  1754,  at  Swalwell, 
in  the  county .  of  Durhaim.  His  father,  whose  pro- 
fession was  that  of  a  singing-master,  was  a  man  much 
and  generally  esteemed  for  his  personal  integrity,  and 
adnnired  by  the  cognoscenti  of  his  neighbourhood  for 
his  professional  excellence.  Soon  after  the  birth  of 
his  son  William,  he  removed  to  South  Shields ;  and 
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such  was  his  musical  repute,  that  his  practice,  eveif 
in  that  obscure  situation,  embraced  the  tuition  of 
nearly  a  hundred  scholars. 

William  discovered  so  early  a  taste  for  music,  that 
his  father  began  to  teach  him  the  violin  when  be  was 
but  six  years  of  age  ;  and,  in  the  short  space .  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  he  made  so  extraordinary  a  progress 
astobeable  to  perform  Corel! i's  fifth  work;  although, 
in  the  mean  while,  much  of  his  time  was  occupied 
in  practising  the  harpsichord,  on  which  instrument 
he  made  a  considerable  progress,  as  well  as  in  the 
scientific  exercise  of  his  voice,  during  which  he  ac- 
quired, even,  at  that  early  period,  so,  perfect  art  ac- 
quaintance with^^e  several  cliffs  as  to  be  able  to  read 
them  with  facility*  A  circumstance  in  direct  oppo- 
sition  to  the  prevalent  report,  th^t  Mr.  Shield  is 
wholly  a  self-taught  musician,  and  did  not  enter ,upoft. 
the  study  of  his  art  till  he  had  considerably  advanced 
in  life.  William  had  only  reached  his^  ninth  year 
when  he  had  the  misfortune  to-  lose  his  parent  and 
tutor,  who  left  a  widow  with  four  children. 

The  boy  was  so  partial  to  the  practice*  in  which  he 
bad  made  so  uncommon  a  progress,  as  to  be  greatly 
solicitous  to  continue  it,  and  to  render  music  his 
fixed  profession  ;  but  this  propensity  was  thwarted  by 
the  constant  ridicule  with  which  he  heard  the  pro- 
fession of  a  fiddler  treated  in  a  sea-port  town  ;  and, 
on  his  proposing  to  relinquish  it,  three  several  em- 
ployments were  offered  for  his  choice,  and  he  Had 
the  liberty  of  becoming  either  a  sailor,  a  boat-builder, 
or  ^barhar.    Of  the§e,  the  latter  ,\yas  preferred  by  his 
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indther's  friends,  becatise  His  fingers  had  already  beeii 
tlsed  to  mce  work :  the  hand  hitherto  employed  iti 
drawing  the  hw  wa.*?,  they  thought^  well  fitted  for 
wielding  the  raftor  ;  but  William's  mirid,  like  that  of 
'his  sea-port  companions,  having  then  but  one  idea  of 
manhood,  could  no  more  brook  the  becoming  a  harbet' 
than  ^  fiddler^  and  decided  in  favour  df  bdat-build-- 
ing :  he  was  accordingly  bound  apprentice  td  Ed-» 
w^d  Davison,  then  living  in  the  vicinity  of  South- 
Shields.  His  master  kept  him  pretty  dose  to  thd 
practice  of  his  new  profession  \  yct  Wds  so  far  indul- 
igent  to  his  favourite  amusement  as  not  \6  object  td 
his  continuing  the  cultivation  df  his  musical  talents 
at  proper  intervals  ;  and  Shield,  in  the  third  yeai? 
ef  his  articleship,  occasionally  turned  his  harmonic 
iabilitieiS  to  pecuniary  account. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  iridetitures,  HeJ 
resdlved  to  quit  boat-building,  and  to  adopt  musid 
as  his  profession:  Fortunately  for  ydung  Shield^ 
the  celebrated  theorist  Avison,  lived  in  the  iieigh-* 
hourhodd^  and  he  enjoyed  thfe  great  advantage  of  re* 
'c€idt)g  lefe^ons  in  counter-point  from  that  profound 
Waster;  Under  so  able  d  tutor  such  a  mind  as  Shield's 
could  not  but  make  a  rapid  advkncement ;  and  hav- 
ing grounded  hiniself  in  •  the  principles,  as  well  as 
jprlactice,  of  his  art,  he  went  upon  a  musical  expedi- 
tion to  Scarborough;  whither  he  w^s  invited  by  his 
intimate. friend  Cunningham,  the  ^veil-known  pasto-» 
ral  poet,,  several  of  whose  i^ongs  he  had  sctt  to  tnusia 
at  South-Shields,  the  melodies  of  which  were  greatly 
admired  for  their  expression  and  simplicity.    At  Scar- 
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l^orongh  his  talents  soOn  became  distinguished ;  he 
Required  the  situation  of  leader  of  the  theatrical  band, 
and  the  principal  concerts ;  and  obtained  the  intimacy 
and  friendship  of  most  of  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  its  vicirtity.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
his  tutor,  Mr.  Avison,  the  surviving  son  of  that  great 
master  engaged  Mr.  Shield  as  leader  at  the  Durham 
theatre,  and  at  the  Newcastle  concerts.  Returning,  at  * 
the  recommencement  of /the  seascMi,  to  Scarborough, 
he  became  acquainted  With  Borghi  and  Fischer,  both 
performers  of  acknowledged  merit,  who  advised  him 
tf>  seek  a  wider  sphere  for  the  display  of  his  talents  5 
and  pressed  him  to  come  to  London.  He  therefore 
,  repaired  to  town  ;  and  these  gentlemen  made  so  fa- 
vourable a  report  of  his  abilities  to  Giardmi,  then 
leader  at  the  Opera  House,  that  it  procured  him  an 
engagenjent  in  that  orchestra ;  and  Mr.  Cramer,  who 
at  this  hour  entertains  the  highest  esteem  for  Mr. 
Shield,  was  so  sensible  of  his  merit,  that  when  that 
great  performer  succeeded  Giardini  as  leader,  he  im- 
mediately raised  him  in  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Shield,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Mf. 
Bulkeley,  was  one  season  leader  of  the  .band  at  Col- 
man's  theatre.  At  that  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bate  (now 
Bate  Dudley)  wrote  the  pleasant  little  after-piece  of 
the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  and  in  his  great  partiality  to  the 
talfents  of  Mr.  Shield,  applied  to  him  to  sett  it  to 
music  :  but  Dr.  Arnold  being  the  regular  composer 
to  the  theatre,  a  delicacy  highly  honourable  to  Mr. 
Shield's  feelings  rendered  him  desirous  to  decline  the 
undertaking.     However    Mr.  Bate  threatening  to 

withdraw 


withdraw  the  piece  unless  Mr.  Shield  were  the  cptn- 
poser^  he  at  length  complied^  and  to  Mr.  Bate  Dud- 
ley's musical  discernment,  and  generous  compulsion, 
the  town  is  in  a  great  measure  obliged  for  its  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Shield's  high  talents  in  compo- 
sition. His  time  continued  to  be  occupied  some 
while  longer  in  assisting  at  the  great  concerts ;  such 
as  Bach  and  Abel's,  and  La  Motte*s,  for  which  only 
first-rate  performers  were  qualified,  when  Mr.  Harris, 
manager  of  Covent-Gard^n  Theatre,  made  him  the 
offer  of  an  engagement  as^egulator  of  the  band,  and 
composer  to  the  house*:  a  situation  ^ich  he  accepted 
and  filled  with  much  success.  However^  a  difFerence 
between  that  gentleman  and  him,  on  a  pecuniary 
|x>int,  induced  tbfe  composer  not  long  after  to  resign 
his  new  station. 

He  now  resolved  to  make  use  of  his  leisure,  by 
visiting  that  region  of  the  melodious  art,  Italy  : .  a 
school'  in  which  he  had  long  wished  to'  study,  and 
where  he  made  himself  certain  of  quickly  giving  tbfe 
j5»r^A  to  his  talent.  In  August,  1792,  he  accordingly 
quitted  England,  accompanied  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Ritson,  to  whose  abilities  and  industry  the  public  pwe 
the  restoration  of  many  valuable  productions  of  the 
British  lyric  muse.  The  first  place  of  consequence 
at  which  hestopt  on  the  continent,  was  Pans;  whence 
he  went  to  Lyons,  to  Ghambery,  Turin,  Milan,  Lodi, 
Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Rome. 
Nothing  worthy  the  notice  of  a  superior  mind  escaped 
bis  attention  at  these  places  4  yet  musiQ  never  ceased 
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to  be  the  primary  object  of  his  enquiry ;  nor  did  th? 
gre;it  jpascers  any  where  remain  unvisited. 

At  Rome  bfe  met  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  anc 

Sb}^  Lad) ,  whose  attention  to  him  did  honour  to  theii 
regard  for  geniu§  roving  in  search  of  science.  Prince 
Augustus  also  noticed  him  in  the  most  flattering 

Tnannqr.  It  was  here  that  he  contracted  an  intimati 
friendship  with  that  justly  celebrated  landscape  pain- 
ter, Mr.  More,  who  shortly  after  died,  and  left  him  t( 
lament  the  loss  of  a  sincere  friend  and  most  endear 
ing  companion,  After  receiving  lessons  every  daj 
for  twQ  months,  and  deriving  that  general  iiiforma 

^ion,  and  particular  instruction,  for  which  he  left  hi 
nativp  country,  he  quitted  Italy,  and  took  his  direc 
road  tQ  England,  Qn  his  return,  he  renewed  his  en 
gagement  fit  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  which  did  no 
long  continue  before  another  misunderstanding  tool 
place  between  him  and  the  manager,  which  ended  ii 
his  ts-ntire  relinquishment  of  the  situation.  He  ha 
§ince  been  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  wor] 
deeply  scientific  and  important:  the  great  object  o 
which  is,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  harmonic 
art,  by  simplifying  the  laws  of  Iiarmony,  and  divest 
ing  the  science  pf  that  forbidding  pomplexity  whicl 
deters  so  niany  from  venturing  into  the  jabyririth. 
The  merits  of  Mr.  Shield  as  a  composer  arc,  in 
general  way,  universally  known  and  acknowledged 
yet,  a  few  remarks  on  his  particular  excellencies  wi 
not,  I  presume,  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 
His  style,  generally  speaking,  is  simple,  neat,  anj 
'      .  thoug 
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though  correct,  unaffectedly  easy.  We  find  the 
notes  of  every  part  in  their  proper  and  best  places, 
without  the  parade  of  intruded  learning;  and  his 
passages  never  quit  the  path  of  nature  in  search  of 
unmeaning  flourish  and  extJ-avaganza.  His  airs  are 
generally  sweet  and  attractive;  often  original,  and 
always  illustrative  of  the  poet's  idea.  His  symphonies 
and  accompaniments  are,  with  few  exceptionSy  so  in- 
corporated in  the  melody,  in  point  of  afl[inity  and 
congeniality  of  chara<Sler,  as  to  mark  his  knowledge 
-of  their  true  use  and  design.  His  divisions  are 
ilowing,  seldom  far-fetched,  and  not  unfrequcntly 
formed  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  air  they  are  meant 
to  embellish  ;  a  propriety  rarely  found  in  his  con- 
temporaries. His  bases,  though  not  always  the 
choicest  that  might  have  been  selected,  are  respect- 
ably arranged,  and  in  no  instance,  that  I  recollect^ 
betray  the  want  of  information  in  the  established  • 
laws  of  composition.  In  his  overtures  we  find  great 
variety  and  readiness  of  conception.  Spirit,  vigour, 
tenderness,  and  pathos  exhibit  themselves  in  turn  ; 
and  his  secures  universally  bespeak  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance wi'th  the  powers  of  the  band,  as  well  as 
much  judgment  in  ejfect.  The  reader,  by  combining 
these  requisites,  will  form  some  idea  of  the  Herculean 
task  of  good  composition  ;  and,  by  attributing  ♦hem, 
to  Mr.  Shield,  will  do  justice  to  that  gentleman's  ge- 
nius, taste  and  science. 

But  estimable  as  Mr.  Shield  may  appear  as  a  mu- 
^pjcian,  from  this  jusi  comment  00  his  profesisional 
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incrit^  he  has,  as  I  every  where  tearh,  StiU  stfongei^ 
plaims  to  approbatbn  from  the  exQeMeiice  of  his  pri^ 
vate  character.  He  is  a  kirid  husband,  an  attentive 
son  J  and  a  sincere  friend.  Tenderness,  benevolence^ 
•honour,  and  innocent  conviviality  are  the  prcdomir 
nant  characteristics  of  his  lieart  $  and  u$eful  intelli-- 
gence,  readiness  of  conception,  and  solidity  of  Judgr 
inent  form  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Shield  had  been  many  years  married,  and  ha? 
often  been  heard  to  remark  that  he  ought  to  be  the 
happiest  of  mortals  at  home,  because  he  has  the  best 
pf  wives,  ar^d  that  he  considers  the  power  he  pog- 
pesses  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  his  mother 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  heaven  could  have  be^ 
stowed  upon  hiin. 

Of  the  quality  of  his  compositiqns  I  have  spoken  at 
large,  and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment ;  their  quantity 
xk  number  will  be  found  in  the  following  list :— : 

The  Flitch  of  Bacon,  The  Highland  Recl^ 

Rosina,  The  Parmer, 

Lord  Mayor's  Day,  Love  in  a  Camp^ 

The  Poor  Soldier,  The  Crusade, 

Robin  Hood,  The  Woodman, 

I  Friar  Bacon,  Marian, 

Fountainbleau,  The  Picture  of  Paris, 

Omai,  The  Enchanted  Castle^ 

The  Choloric  Father,  The  Gzar, 

The  Magic  Cavern,  Oscar  and  Malvina, 

The  Noble  Peasant,  Hartford  Bridge, 


Sprigs  of  Laurel,  Arrived  at  PertMntJuth, 

Tfavcllers  in  Switeerland,  The  Lock  and  Key, 
The  Midnight  Wanderer,  Abroad  and  at  Home, 
Netley  Abbey,  The  Italian  Villagers. 

Chorus^e$,  dances,  dirgei,  ^^^y  songs>  &c.  See 
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BART.  K.  B. 

SIR  Greorge  Yonge  having  devoted  these  fcfrty- 
<ive  years  past  to  a  public  life,  is  justly  entitled  to  a 
niche  in  these  biograp'hic  illustrations. 

He  received  his  education  at  Eton  College,  from 
5vhence,  to  complete  his  studies,  he  was  sent  to  Leip« 
3ic,  where,  by  uncommon  diligence,  he  enriched  his 
niind  with  much  valuable  knowledge. 

His  father,  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Yonge,  was 
a  character  well  known  in  the  political  history  of  the 
last  reigns.  His  eminent  abilities,  and  talent  for 
Speaking,  with  the  exquisite  melody  of  his  voice,  at* 
tracted  general  notice,  rendered  him  a  valuable  sup- 
porter of  the  minister,  and  procured  those  honourable 
isituations  which  have  since  been  possessed  by  his 
son.* 

A  cir- 

*  On  a  great  augmentation  of  the  naval  and  military  force  be- 
ing moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 724,  Sir  William, 
^cn  Mr.  iTonge,  was  appointed  by  the  ministry  to  oppose  the 
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•  A  circumstance  respecting  Srr  William's  voice,  ra- 
ther uncommon,  we  shall  .jfust  notice,  which*  is,  that 
its  sweetness  of  tone  continued  unimpaired,  though 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  whole  of  his  teeth. 
He  was  an  elegant,  well-bred  man,  a  scholar,  a  poet, 
and  an  affcptionate  father.  He  was  not  a  little  proud 
pf  the  well-directed  application  of  his  boy,  sparing 
jio  pains  to  qualify  him  for  that  political  sphere  to 
which  rank,  and  other  propitious  circumstances,  in- 
titled  him  to  look  forward. 

His  fattier  dying,  Sir  Greorge  Yongc  was  very  early 
called  to  act  as  one  of  the  legislators  of  his  country. 
In  the  year  1754,  being  then  just  of  age,  be  was  cho- 
sen member  for  Honiton  in  Devonshire :  a  borough 
represented  by  his  ancestors  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
where,  from  local  interest  and  attachment,*  he  came 
in  not  only  independent,  but  possessed  influence 
enough  to  bring  in  the  other  representative.  A  per- 
son thus  circumstanced  became  worthy  of  the  mini- 
ster's attention. 

During  his  residence  abroad,  his  time  was   not 

powerful  arguments  advanced  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Shippen 
against  the  measure.  For  some  particulars  of  Mr.  S.  consult 
Rev.  Mr.  Coxe's  **  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  3  vols.  4to. 
,1798./' 

*  This  verifies  a  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnson's,  **  that  a  very 
nch  man,  from  low  beginnings,  m/ty  buy  his  election  in  a  borough; 
but  c<ssteris  paribus^  a  man  of  family  will  be  preferred.  People 
will  prefer  a  man  for  whose  father  their  fathers  have  voted,  though 
they  should  get  no  more  money,  or  even  less.  This  shews  |:hat 
the  respect  for  family  is  not  merely  fanciful,  but  has  an  actual 
operation.** 

wholly 
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wholly  engrossed  by  his  private  studies.  To  initiate 
Jiimself  into  a  knowledge  of  the  world  he  travelled, 
and,  we  believe,  some  diplomatic  minister  took  hihi 
under  his  patronage. 

During  his  attendance  in  parliament,  many  great 
and  important  discussions  were  brought  forward,  and, 
as  he  constantly  grounded  himself  in  the  argument 
of  the  several  topics  in  agitation,  we  have  every  in- 
ducement to  conclude  that  he  voted  from  conviction. 
In  the  year  1766,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

From  the  year  1754,  until  the  general  election  in 
1796,  he  continued  to  represent  Honiton;  then  he 
declined  offering  himself  as  a  candidate,  and,  on  that 
occasion,  was  complimented  with  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress from  his  former  constituents,  expressive  of  their 
regret,  and  testifying  their  high  sense  of  his  long  and 
faithful  services. 

Considering  his  life  as  devoted  to  senatorial  duties, 
he  has  well  acquainted  himself  with  the  principles 
of  government,  and  the  nature  of  civil  liberty.  He 
opposed  Lord  North's  administration,  and,  on  most 
occasions,  his  name  will  be  found  as  the  people's 
friend,  and  a  friend  to  every  measure  that  tended  to 
advance  the  real  dignity  and  happiness  of  his  country. 
When  the  amiable  Marquis  of  Rockingham  came 
.  into  power,  he  was  called  on  to  make  a  part  of  the 
administration ;  indeed  an  hereditary  claim  seemed 
to  point  him  out  as  intitled  to  fill  the  very  honour- 
able station  of  Secretary  at  War,  and  accordingly, 

early 
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early  h)  tilt  year  1782,  he  was  appointed  to  that  plate, 
which  was  enj6yed  by  Sir  William  Yongc,  his  father, 
IB  the  year  1735. 

In  April,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  made  ooec/ the 
Vice  Treasurers  of  Ireland. 

Continuing  in  the.  administration  under  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  supported  his  n^easures,  though  we  do  not  think 
there  was  any  great  personal  intimacy  between  them. 
During  that  interesting  perioa,  when  the  regency  wte 
in  agitation,  Sir  George  stood  firm  to  the  party  of  the 
minister. 

•  The  War  Office  he  held  with  slight  intermission 
from  the. year  178!2,  until  the  late  appointment  of  Mr. 
Wyndham. 

.  In  1788,  he  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Bath; 
the  manner  in  which  this  dignity  was  conferred, 
proved  honourable  to  the  king,  and  gratifying  to  the 
aubject.  The  expressions  of  grace  and  favour  with 
whijch  it  was  accompanied,  shewed  the  perfect  recol- 
lection his  majesty  had  of  the  series  of  sarvices  ren- 
dered by  his  father  and  himself. 

In  the  war  department  his  assiduity  was  conspicu- 
oas,  and  his  exertions,  not  <ionfined  to  the  mere  me- 
chanical routine  of  office,  displayed  abilities  which 
proved  him  perfectly  qualified  for  the  post  he  filled. 

On  his  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship,  he  was  ap? 
pointed  Master  of  the  Mint :  quitting  of  that  office, 
he  was  recently  made  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  which  station,  in  September  1799,  ^^  ^^^ 
preparing  to  embark  with  bis.  suite — ^his  lady  remains 
in  Ehglan^d. 

The 
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The  felent  for  speaking,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
father,  does  not  seem  so  peculiarly  to  attach  to  the 
son ;  nevertheless,  oq  tjiose  occasiQns  on  which  hi$ 
powers  of  eloquence  have  bepn  exerteid,  he  has  ac- 
quitted himself  in  an  energetic,  logical,,  and  ccfn- 
vincing  style.  But  Mr.  Pitt  has  alv^rays  repressed  the 
ileal  of  his  adherents  in  this  line  of  support,  and 
chosen  rather  to  take  the  burthen  of  defence  on  him- 
self 

Deeply  read,  in  what .  concerns  the  manufacture? 
•  and  commerce  of  his  country,  no  one  is  better  theo- 
retically qualified  to  advance  its  mercantile  interests 
— with  laudable  ambition,  about  six  years  since,  he 
was  stimulated,  in  conjunction  with  most  respectable 
connections,  to  introduce  machinery^  on  a  nxist  ex- 
tensive scale,  to  facilitate  the  manufactory  of  wool, 
&c.  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire. 

We  lament  the  failure  of  this  great  concern  ;  yet, 
though  the  county  was,  previous  to  this  spirited  at- 
tempt, the  most  backward  in  the  improvement  aod, 
cxtensi9n  of  its  manufiictories  ;  yet  since  that  time, 
several  mills,  on  a  less  expensive  scale,  have  been 
erected  along  its  coast,  and  they  have  succeeded  wdf  * 

Public  avoc^ion  interferes  with,  but  not  wholly 
suspends,  Sir  George  Yonge's  correspondence  with 
the  contemporary  literati,  who  have  been  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  information  derived  from  fiis  re- 
searches :  he  writes  with  a  celerity  almost  unrivalled, 
and  hi^  style  \s  pure  and  correct. 

Had  the  subject  of  this  sketch  attended  as  minutely 
to  his  private  affairs^  as  he  has  so  indcfatigably  to 
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public  concertis^  he  might  h'QW  have  been  happy  iii 
the  enjoyment  of  a  spot  that  was  dear  to  his. feelings-— 

«*  Mis  patrimonial  treasure,  and  hi9'|)ridc,^^ 

and  have  re;tired,  in  the  evening  of  his  days^  from 
active  life,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself. 

His  person  and  address  are  elegant  and  prepossess- 
ing ;  of  the  former  we  have  prefixed  an  outline^ 
taken  in  the  year  179O. 

He  was,  a  few  months  since>  presented  to  the 
Borough  of  Old  Satiun,  which  is  the  property  of 
Lord  Camelford,  a  place  existing  only  in  idea,  and 
where  the  writ  is  consequently,  affixed  to  a  tree  in  the 
centre  of  a  field  !  -    ' 

*— To  waste  its  essence  in  the  dcsatt  air-^ 

When  Sir  George  Ydnge  has  visited  the  country 
during  the  recesses  from  parliamentary  duty,  he  has! 
been  active  in  advancing  the  local  interests  of  hi^ 
county ;  and,  as  a  zealous  and  intelligent  magistrate/ 
has  promoted  whatever  tended  to  the  benefit  of  the^ 
district  over  which  he  presides: 

He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  So-, 
detieSj  knd  one  of  his  Majesty's  most  Honourable 
PrivJ  Council.  He  is  the  last  male  branch  of  hiS 
&milv>  and  has  no  issue  to  succeed  him  id  bis  title;  »^ 

A:  Mi 
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DOCTOR  GARNET,  M.  D. 

PROFESSOR     OP    PHYSICS    AND    PHILOSOPHY     IX    AX- 
DERSOn's  INSTITUTION,    GLASGOW. 

IN  detailing  the  life  of  this  erudite  and  industri-*" 
ous  scholar,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of  paying 
a  tribute  of  esteem  to  the  late  Professor  Anderson, 
and  of  giving  a  concise  sketch  Of  an  institution  which 
promises  to  produce,  in  the  part  of  the  island  where 
it  is  established,  the  happiest  consequences  to  science 
and  the  useful  arts. 

Dr.  Thomas  Garnet  is  the  son  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, in  the  county  of  Weflmorcland.   ,  After  the 
usual  routine  of  classical  education,  he  was  placed? 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Dawson,  surgeon,  at  Sed- 
burgh,  in  Yorklhire.    This  gentleman,  besides  being 
eminent  for  his  professional  knowledge,  is  reputed 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in  Britain,  and,  inr 
fact,  so  great  is  his  celebrity  in  this  department  of 
science,  that  many  young  gentlemen  of  Cambridg^y: 
previously  to  their  taking  their  degrees,  resort  tat 
him,  in  order  to  complete  their  studies.     Under  this* 
able  proficient  and  instructor^  Mr.  Garnet  laid  the^ 
foundation  of  his  medical  knowledge  ^  and,  during 
the  four  years  he  continued  under  Mr.  Dawson's 
care,  not  only  made  a  considerable  progress  in  ma-: 
thematics,  but  also  in  the  branches  of  natural  philo- " 
sophy  connected  with  them.     From  Sedburgh  he  re-" 
paired  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  prosecute  bis  m^* 

dical 
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dical  studies ;  and  after  remaining  at  that  celebrated 
university  for  the  space  of  four  years,  took  his  degree 
therein  1788,  on  which  occasion  he  published  an 
inaugural  dissertation,  "  De  Visu.**  During  his  re- 
sidence at  Edinburgh  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Brown  ;  and  so  strongly  was  he  attached 
to  the  well  known  system  of  that  eminent  physician, 
that,  in  defence  of  it,  he  wrote  and  read  a  p^per  ia 
the  Royal  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  essay  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  several 
of  the  students  transcribed  it,  and  the  substance  of 
it,  as  we  arc  informed,  was  afterwards  published  by 
Dr.  Gertanner,  in  Rozier's  Journal  de  Physiqpe, 
without  any  acknowledgment. 

D'AIembert  constantly  maintained,  that  there  is 
no  truth  except  in  mathematics ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, if  the  reference  is  confined  to  medicine,  bis 
position  is  not  devoid  of  foundation.    The  perpetual 
revolutions  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  both  as  a 
science  and  an  art,  the  colossal  mass  of  cases  and  ex- 
periments, and  the  eternal  discrepancy  of  argument 
and  deductions,  threaten  to  detain  it  in  perpetual  in-- 
fency.     The  student  weary  of  endless  investigation,, 
or  intimidated  by  the  stupendous  alp  of  medical  re- 
search, is  eager  to  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainty, and,  plunging  into  the  regions  of  fency^ 
grasps  some  ideal  theory,  which,  after  being  moulded 
into  shape,  he  labours  to  prop  by  every  argument  his 
ingenuity  can  invent.    Under  the  direction  of  a  mind 
thus  predisposed,  the  case  and  the  experiment  be- 
come pleasant  and  accommodating,  and  thus  the 

nostrum 


ttbstrttnl  ^^hich  was  meant  to  cure,  tends  only  to  con- 
firm the  disease.  These  remarks  are  advanced,  qot 
vrith  any  intention  to  depreciate  medical  enquiry,  ' 
but  with  a  wish  to  caution  the  student  against  the 
adoption  of  hypothetical  theories,  founded  on  deduc- 
tions too  precipitately  made,  and  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  acute  observation  employed  virithdut  in- 
termission, and  of  the  most  wary  experiment.  It  iS 
to  be  regretted  that  mathematics,  which  habituate 
the  mind  to  a  regulaf  tfajn  of  deductive  reasonings 
do  not  generally  form  part  of  si  meidical  educatloni 

It  would  be  exti*aheous  to  our  present  purpose  td 
<^nquire  whether'  the  Brudonean  system  be  true  ot* 
erroneous,  gramniatici  certant^  et  adhuc  sub  judtce  Us 
est.  Dr.  Garnet  published^  about  two  years  ago^ 
the  essay  vVe  have  already  mentioned  ;,  and  that  early 
production  of  his  pen,  with  some  additions  dictated 
by  his  maturer  judgment,  now  bears  the  title  of  a- 
Lecture  of  Health.  Soon  after  be  left  Edinburgh  hei 
visited  London,  where  he  applied  himself  to  th6 
study  of  anatomy,  and  attended  the  practice  6f  thei 
hospitals  with  that  assiduity  which  m ark ^  his  cha- 
T^cter^  He  had  now  attained  that  period  of  life  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  think  of  forming  some  per- 
manent establishment,  arid,  with  this  view,  he  formed 
the  design  of  settling  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  mean 
time  he  spent  a  few  months  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
Leeds,  during  which  he  analized  and  published  his 
analysis  of  the  Horlcy  Green  water^  near  Halifai* 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilson,  physician,,  at  Harrow- 
gate,  he  repaired  to  that  place,  where  he  published, 
.1799-1800.  Ee  \tv 
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in  the  year  17  9 1,  an  analysis  of"  the  spa  there,  lately 
discovered  in  the  garden  of  the  Crescent  Inn  ;  and  inr 
the  year  1792,  an  analysis  of  all  the  waters  at  Harrow- 
gate,  with  an  account  of  their  medical  propierties,  and 
directions  concerning  their  use.  This  work,  which  has 
gone  through  three  editions,  is  an  indispensible  vad^ 
viecum  oi  the  valetudinary  and  the  convalescent  idler, 
who  resort  to  that  fashionable  watering-place  ;  and  it 
had  the  effect  of  introdpcing  the  atrthor  to  as  much 
practice  as  the  place  and  its  vicinity  could  afford. 
It  is  now  ascertained,  by  experience,  to  be  a  requisite 
for  the  introduction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  into 
^  the  haut  ton^  that  the  candidate,  for  public  favour  shall 
announce  himself  to  the  world  by  a  work  of  merit, 
and  that  each  successive  candidate  must  attract  at- 
tention by  novelty,  or  extract  applause  by  the  display 
of  superior  talents.  The  happy  effect  of  this  rivalry, 
and  ambition  to  surpass,  is  the  improvement  of  me- 
dical science,  and  perpetual  emulation  produces  daily 
additions  to  the  mass  of  knowledge.  Ip  no  depart- 
ment of  scientific  research  does  the  caccethes  scribendi 
so  strongly  predominate  as  in  the  medical. 

Although  the  success  which  Dr.  Garnet  acquired, 
by  the  publicatio.n  of  the  last  mentioned  work,  was 
the  greatest  possible  in  the  situation  he  then  occu- 
pied, the  extension-  of  his  fame  naturally  expanded 
his  expectation.  At  Harrowgate,  as  at  every  water- 
ing place,  the  crowd  of  company  is  only  for  three  or 
four  months  in  the  summer,  after  which  there  is  a 
total  blank — no  society  ;  and,  what  is  more  serious 
to  a  medical  man^  no  practice  during  winter  :  these 

considerations 
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considerations  induced  Dr.  Garnet  to  form  a  design 
of  leaving  Britain,  and  trying  his  fortune  in  a  foreign 
country ;  from  which  diesign,  however,  he  was  hap- 
pily diverted.    In  1705  he  had  married  a  young  lady 
from  Berkshire^  with  whom  he  had  bec6me  acquainted 
at  Harrowgate,  and  whose  amiable  disposition  en- 
deared her  to  all  who  knew  her.    From  the  flattering 
reception  Dr.  Moyse  had  received  in  America,  Dr. 
Garnet  immediately,  after  his  marriage^,  resolved  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  ;  and  having  with  that  intent  pur- 
chased a  philosophical  apparatus,  he  repaired  to  Lir- 
verpool,  in  order  to  embark  for  America  on  the  first 
opportunity.     He  purposed  to  deliver  lectures  on  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  as  Dr.  Moyse  had  done ;  and, 
if  the  country  proved  agreeable,  to  settle  there,  but 
if  not,  to  return  in  a  few  years.     While  waiting  at 
Liverpool  for  a  passage,  he  was  solicited  by  several 
gentlemen,  (and,  among  others,  by  Dr.  Currie)  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on   chemistry,  and  the  subscription  offered  was  so 
liberal,  tUat  he  felt  he  could  not  refuse  their  request. 
He  accordingly  began  l^is  lectures  on  a  week's  notice, 
without  having  had  leisure  to  make  any  preparation, 
or  with  any  chemical  apparatus  in  astate  of  readiness. 
These  lectures  met  with  a  welcome  reception  ;  and, 
during  this  course,  he  began  another  on  experimental 
philosophy,  which  was  attended  by  an  auditory  con- 
sisting of  several  hundreds.  Having  completed  these 
courses,  he  received  an  invitation^to  visit  Manchester, 
where  he  delivered,  with  great  success,  the  two  course 
of  lectures  he  had  given  at  Liverpool,  being  more 
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than  once  constrained,  although  he  occupied  a  capa- 
cious lecture  room,  to  change  it,  on  account  of  the 
superabundant  numbers  of  his  audience.     While  at 
Manchester  he  received  an  invitation  from  Dublin, 
where  a  still  greater  subscription  was  opened  to  in- 
duce him  to  visit  that  capital,  and  he  had  thus  a  pros* 
pect  of  receiving  very  liberal  emoluments,  when  ob- 
serving an  advertisement  relative  to  the  lectureship  of 
Professor  Anderson's  Institution,  he  became  a  candi- 
date.     Although   this  office  afforded  a  'permanent 
establishment,  yet,  in  point  of  pecuniary  interest,  he 
was  then  in  the  immediate  receipt  of  much  more  than 
•the  probable   income  from  the  lectureship;  but  a 
laudable  wish  of  enjoying  a  situation  less  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  the  means  of  improve- 
ment which  a  residentiary  situation  afforded,  induced 
him  to  accept  of  the  friendly  offers  of  the  trustees. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  going  to  Dublin,  he  repaired 
to  Glasgow,  in  October  1 796,  where  he  still  continues. 
Besides  a  daily  lecture  on  natural  philosophy.   Dr. 
Garnet  gives  a  popular  course  of  lectures  on  experi- 
mental philosophy,  and  another  on  what  is  styled  the 
philosophy  of  chemistry,  avoiding,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, all  abstruse  terms  and  tephnic  phraseology,  and 
adapting  bis  lectures  to  such  as  have  not  had  the  be- 
nelit  of  a  regular  preparative  education.     Those  who 
have  visited  Paris,  and  witnessed  the  crowds  of  both 
se^es  who  attended  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, will  learn,  with  satisfaction,  that  Dr.  Garnet 
hns  been  attended  by  a  very  great  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen*     It  is  with  pleasure  we  remark  a  love 

of 
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of  mental  improvement,  in  these  liberal  studies,  gra- 
dually diffusing  itself  among  the  female  sex  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  island.  The  courses  M  a  Uni-r 
versity  are  calculated  solely  for  professional  men,  but 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Garnet,  or  Dr.  Moyse,  condensing 
the  essence  of  science  in  a  narrower  compass,  and  in 
a  manner  adapted  to,  an  ordinary  capacity,  are  per- 
haps of  superior  utility,  as  they  powerfully  contri- 
bute to  the  general  spread  of  useful  and  ornamental 
knowledge. 

In  addition  to  these.  Dr.  Garnet  this  year  read, 
lectures  on  botany,  and,  we  understand,  has  it  in 
contemplation  to  give  lectures  on  natural  history. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press, 
a  work  in  2  vols.  4to.  under  the  title  of  Observations 
made  during  a  Tour  through  the  Highlands,  and 
Part  of  the  Western  Isles ;  from  which,  considering^ 
the  known  talents  of  the  writer,  much  information 
may  be  expected.  He  particularly  excels  in  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry,  and,  in  the  delivery  of  his  lec- 
tures, bis  manner  is  modest  and.  unasuming.  Ar- 
dent in  scientific  pursuits,  to  which,  every  moment, 
from  the  duties  of  his  lectureship,  and  an  extensive 
practice  as  a  physician,  is  devoted.  Dr.  Garnet  is  a 
sincere  friend  to  the  civil  liberty  of  mankind  ;  but, 
like  all  benevolent  men,  whose  minds  are  illuminated 
by  science,  stipulates,  that  every  progressive  step'shdll 
be  the  effect  of  deliberate  reason,  and  not  of  san- 
guinary licentiousness.  The  literary  world  has  much 
to  regret,  that  the  political  contests  of  the  day  have 
insinuated  themselves  among  men  of  letter^,  and 
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been  unhappily  productive  of  heats  and  animosities. 
As  the  moral  character  of  Dr.  Garnet  is  unexception- 
able, an  attempt  has  been  made,  but  we  trust  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  injure  his  practice  and  reputation,  by 
aspersing  the  generous  nature  of  his  political  princi- 
ples :  it  was  a  mean  and  dishonourable  attempt,  dic- 
tated by  the  combined  influence  of  envy,  malice,  and 
political  rancour. 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  avocations,  Dr, 
Garnet  has  found  leisure  to  communicate  tathe  world 
a  variety  of  valuable  cases  and  essays,  through  the 
medium  of  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries,  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  of  all 
which  learned  bodies  he  is  a  member.  Last  year  he 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  the  sudden  death  of  hia 
wife,  who  w'as  a  woman  of  great  amenity  of  manners. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  Anderson's  In  - 
stitution,  lately  established  at  Glasgow ;  and,  as  it  is 
so  pre-eminently  subservient  to  the  interests  of  science, 
we  consider  it  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  founder  to 
give  a  detail  of  its  nature  and  object.  About  forty 
years  ago  Mr.  John  Anderson  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy,  iti  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  In  this  station  ^e  had  two  course  of  lec- 
tures to  deliver,  the  one  styled  the  mathematical 
coarse,  and  the  other  the  experimental  course,  where- 
in theory  was  illustrated  by  experiments.  Professor 
Anderson  was  formed  by  nature  to  excel  in  the  latter 
department,  and  the  qualities  he  inherited  from  na- 
ture 
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ture  were  improved  by  his  persevering  industry,  Hfs, 
pferson  was  graceful,  and  his  elocution'  flowing  and 
elegant ;  but  as  mathematical  reasoning  does  not  af- 
ford an  opportunity  of  displaying  an  oratorical  talent, 
his  genius  naturally  led  him  to  devote  himself  chiefly 
lo  his  experimeintal  course  of  lectures,  which  he  ren- 
dered still  more  valuable  by  a  very  extensive  appara-- 
tus  purchased  at  his  own  expence.  This  liberality 
met  with  the  reward  it  merited  :  his  experimental 
course  became  celebrated,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, who,  at  the  time  of  his  obtaining  the  chair^ 
amounted  to  about  thirty,  now  encreased  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred.  His  lectures  were  much  frequented 
by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  and  have  been  regarded 
as  the  principal  cause  whereby  that  flourishing  city 
has  obtained  its  celebrity  for  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  its  distinguished  station  among  the  trading  towns 
of  Britain. 

Professor  Anderson  died  ill  January  1796,  and,  by 
his  settlement,  vested  nearly  all  his  property  in  cer- 
tain trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  acade- 
mic seminary  to  bear  the  name  of  Anderson's  Uni- 
versity. The  principal  part  of  his  bequest  consisted 
of  the  valuable  apparatus  which  he  had  in  his  experi- 
mental courses,  and  which  was  reputed  to  bethe  most 
compleat  of  any  belonging  to  a  private  individual  in 
Great  Britain.  The  trustees  are  eighty-one  in  num- 
ber, and  are  divided  into  nine  classes,  viz.  nine  trades- 
men, nine  agriculturists,  nine  artists,  nine  manufaci- 
titrers,  nine  mediciners,  nine  lawyers,  nine  divines, 
nine  natural  philosophers,  and  nine  kinsmen;   each 
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plass.' supplying  it§  own  vacancies  by  election.  Tb^ 
visitors  are  likewise  nine  in  number,  viz.  the  Lord 
Provost,  the  eldest  Baillie,  the  Dean  of  Guild,  the 
Deacon  Goavcner  of  the  Trades,  the  Preses  of  the 
F^cjilty  of  Physicians,  and  the- Dean  qf  the  Faculty 
pf  Procurators  qf  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the  Moder 
rator  pf  the  Synqd  pf  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  the 
JVEoderatQrs  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Glasgow  and  Dam- 
barton.  Four  general  meetings  are  held  annually, 
and  the  nine  Managers  chofen  by  theTrustecs,for  the 
immediate  superintendanpe  of  the  institution,  meet 
once  in  each  month.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Trustees,  they  resolved  to  open  the  class  of  Natu- 
pl  Philosophy,  for  wljich  their  experimental  appar 
ratus  was  so  admirably  adapted,  and  a$  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  chose  Dr.  Garnet  to  the  office  of 
Lepturer.  Jvlr.  Robert  Lothian  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed  Lecturer  on  Mathematics ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  funds  will  admit,  it  is  intended  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  lecturers  until  the  institution  shall 
embrace  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge. 


LORD  DILLON- 

X|nS  pobleman  is  despended  from  ancestors,  a 
Jong  line  of  whom  has  been  distinguished  for  a  zea- 
lous attachment  to  the  Catholic  creed.  His  Lord- 
jjjip,  nevcrtjieless^  has  been  the  warm,  if  not  violeqj:, 
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partizan  of  the  Irish  Administration,  by  vrhich  the 
claim  of  the  Catholics  to  an  equal  share  in  the  priyir 
leges  of  the  constitution,  has  been  indignantly  re- 
jected. Though  his  Lordship  possesses  a  very  consi- 
derable estate  in  Ireland,  yet  much  of  his  time  h^§i 
been  spent  in  this  country,  where  an  assiduous  purspit 
of  pleasure  is  thought  to  have,  in  some  measure,  hurt 
his  fortune.  An  English  peerage,  it  is  said,  has  long 
been  assiduously  courted  by  this  Irish  Baron,  and  as 
constantly  and  coyly  refused  by  the  English  Go- 
Ternment.  Some  symptoms  of  opposition,  which 
appeared  tvvo  or  three  sessions  back  in  his  Lordship's 
parliamentary  conduct,  has  been  attributed  to  his 
chagrin  on  this  subject.  Those  symptoms,  however, 
soon  disappeared,  and  Lord  Dillon  is  again  become 
one  of  the  most  zealous^  though  certainly  not  the 
Vtost  able^  supporters  of  the  Irish  minister.  Should 
the  projected  union  between  the  two  countries  take 
place,  it  is  probable  his  Lordship's  indefatigable  ser- 
vices will  be  rewarded  by  being  made,  if  not  an 
English  peer,  at  least  one  of  the  Irish  peers  returned 
to  the  British  Legislature.  To  every  species  of  re- 
fprm,  in  the  popular  representation,  Lord  Dillon  had 
been  a  very  hot  opponent,  until  the  Minister  pro- 
posed that  reform  which  consists  in  surrendering  the 
constitution  of  one  country  to  the  other,  in  reducing 
the  representation  of  Ireland  from  three  hundred  to 
one  hundred,  and  throwing  that  hundred  into  the  scale 
of  influence  in  the  British  Commons.  Of  this  species 
of  reform  Lord  Dillon  has  approved  and  become  the 
champion ;  and  if  he  has  not  been  able  to  recom- 
mend 
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mend  it  by  argument  or  by  rfoquence,  he,  "however, 
exerts  his  utmost  influence  as  a  landlord,  to  procure 
friends  to  the  measure.  His  Lordship  frequently 
speaks  in  the  House  of  Peers,  but  there  is  no  distin- 
guishing trait  of  excellence  in  his  manner  or  his  mat- 
ter, by  which  cither  can  be  designated  ;  his  language 
is  colloquial,  frequently  incorrect^  and  never  ele^- 
gant;  his  deliyery,  that*  of  a  man  who  intended  to 
recommend  himself  to  notice  by  something  else  than 
rhetoric  ;  and  his  matter  generally  consists  of  such 
obvious  remarks  as  suggest  themselves  to  the  most 
superficial  observer.  Oh  his  estates,  though  his 
Lordship  is  said  to  act  always  with  a  high  hand,  yet 
be  is  esteemed  a  good  and  humane  landlord. 


aiGHT  HON.  ROBERT  STEWARD,    COMMONLY  CALLED 

LORD  VISCOUNT  CASTLEREA, 

(CHIEF  SECRETARY  TO  THE    IRISH  VICEROY.) 

THIS  is  one  of  those  singular  men,  who,  before 
they  attain  manhood,  lay  by  the  attributes  of  youth  ; 
who  leave  behind  them  at  school,  the  levity  and  folly, 
the  unsuspecting  openness  and  thoughtless  genero- 
sity of  unexperienced  age,  and  come  into  public 
life  fortified  with  all  the  cool  caution  and  prudent 
reserve  which  usually  arc  bought  but  by  experience. 

Lord  Castlerea  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Londonderry.     Before  his  lordship  had  reached  his 
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tiventy4irst  year,  be  was,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  Irish  Parliament,  returned  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  the  County  of  Down.  The  election,  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  the  wealth  and  influence 
of  his  father,  lasted  for  upwards  of  thre^  months,  and 
is  reported  to  have  cost  him  upwards  of  30,000K 
He  was  not  long  in  Parliament  until  he  tried  his  se- 
natorial talent :  the  first  occasion  of  importance  which 
occurred  for^  display  of  bis  political  knowledge  or 
rhetorical  powers,  was  a  debate  on  the  question, 
whether  Ireland  had  a  right  to  trade  to  India,  not- 
withstanding the  monopoly  of  the  British  East  India 
Company.  On  this  question,  his  Lordship  (then 
called  the  Hon.  Mr.  Steward, Lord  Londonderry  being 
then  but  a  Baron),  ranged  himself  with  the  popular 
party,  and  delivered  d.  speech  in  support  of  the  affir- 
mative of  the  question,Mn  which  though  he  displayed^ 
the  hesitation,  the  confusion,  and  the  forgetfulness  of 
a  young  speaker,  yet  gave  proof  of  possessing  consi- 
derable knowledge  and  a  sound  understanding.  Op- 
position exulted  in  this  supposed  accession  to  their 
strength,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  it  by. paying  to 
the  genius,  eloquence,  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Steward, 
the  most  flattering  compliments.  It  was  soon  known, 
however,  that  Mr.  Steward  had  entered  on  public 
life  with  far  other  views  than  that  of  attaching  him- 
self to  a  party,  whose  numbers. and  power  were  every 
day  dwindling  into  insignificance,  before  the  increas- 
ing and  triumphant  influence  of^he  Castle;  or  that 
ofseeking  unsubstantial  popularity,  by  voting  uni- 
formly 
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fcrmly  against  those  who  had  honours  and  wealth  to 
bestow.  For  a  few  sessions  indeed,  he  did  vote  ge- 
nerally with  the  opposition,  but  even  on  those  occa- 
sicMis  the  reasons  on  which  his  votes  were  .  founded, 
»o  far  as  those  reasons  w6re  explicitly  declared,  proved 
bim  to  be  rather  the  hesitating  and  undecided  friend 
of  the  Court,  than  the  warm  and  sincere  supporter 
of  the  popular  cause.  Mr.  Steward  started  into  pub- 
lic life,  gifted,  though  yet  a  boy,  with  the  most 
marked  talent  at  keeping  himself  disencumbered 
with  explicit  avowals  of  political  principles ;  a  coy 
politician,  he  coquetted  between  the  minister  and 
the  public ;  neither  could  recjcon  on  bim  as  a  friend, 
nor  would  he  give  either  reason  to  believe,  but  that, 
if  properly  wooed,  he  might,  in  tim6,  be  won.  The 
growing  discontents  of  the  people,  and  the  gradual 
developement  of  their  purposes,  at  length  made  it 
necessary  for  bis  Lordship  to  assume  a  more  decisive 
character ;  accordingly,  when  the  system  of  strong 
-  measures  was  adopted  by  the  Irish  administratioq,  in 
order  to  silence  discontent  by  terror,  or  to  extin- 
guish it  in  blood,  we  find  Lord  Castlerea  among  the 
warmest  of  its  friends.  On  the  accession  of  Jjord 
Camden  to  the  Irish  Viceroyalty,  his  Lordship  was 
raised  to  the  honour  of  a  place  in  the  Irish  Cabinet, 
if,  indeed,  there  can  be  said  to  be  a  Cabinet  in  Ire- 
land, where  all  the  motions  of  that  government  are 
created  by  impulse  from  this.  At  all  events,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  high  degree  of  the  confidence  of 
Lord  Camden,  partly  perhaps,  becausp  of  the  family 
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fx>nriexion  between  his  Lordship  and  the  Viceroy*; 
and  partly,    no  doubt,  because  the   talents  of  his 
Xordship  were  useful  to  his  government.     On  the 
illness  of  Mr,  Pelham,  his  Excellency's  chief  scci^- 
tary,  Lord  Castlerea  was  appointed  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  office  until  Mr.  P.'s  recovery ;  and 
on  that  gentleman   retiring,  either  in  consequence 
of  continued  ill  health,  or  a  disinclination  to  un* 
dergo  the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  so  arduous  a  si- 
tuation,  at  a  time  of  so  great  danger  and  difficulty. 
Lord  Castlerea   was,  some  time  since,  officially  de- 
clared chief  secretary  to  his  Excellency,  in  Mr.  Pel- 
ham's  room.      In  this  office,    which  his  Lordship 
c^ontinues  yet  to  hold,  though  his  patron,  .Lord  Cam- 
den, has  been  so  long  withdrawn  from  Ireland,  h© 
has  conducted  himself,  for  so  young  a  man,  with  con- 
siderable ability.     In  the  troubles  of  1708,  he  dis- 
played  much   fortitude,  indefatigable  assiduity,  and 
great  steadiness.     But  his  conduct  has  also   beea 
marked  by  an  inflexible  severity,  rarely  found  to  ac- 
company the  ingenuousness  of  youth.    His  manners, 
thottgh  courtly  and   high,  are  charged  with  being 
haughty  and  supercilious  ;  and  it  is  observed  of  him, 
that,  forgetting  he  was  an   Irishman  when  he  ^  be- 
came a  minister,  he  no  sooner  set  his  foot  within 
the  threshold  of  the  council-chamber  than    he  out- 
stripped all  his  predecessors,  though  English  courtiers,. 
in  the  promptitude  and  zeal  with  which  he  seconded 
the  views  of  the  British  Cabinet,  on  his  native  coun- 

*  An   affinity  between  the  family  of  Lord  Londonderry  and 
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try.  It  was  certainly  not  expected,  that  from  an 
Irishman  the  proposal  would  have  been  first  made  to 
an  Irish  Parliament  to  annihilate  the  distinct  inde- 
pendance  of  Ireland,  and  to  reduce  the  nation,  by 
whom  and  for  whom  they  legislated  into  a  depen- 
dant province  on  another  country.  The  first  propo- 
sal, however,  of  this  measure,  by  my  Lord  Castle- 
rca,  was  received  with  a  degree  of  indignant  scorn, 
which  marked  either  that  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
more  of  public  virtue  than  my  Lord  Castlerea  and 
his  friends  attributed  to  them,  or  that  his  Lordship 
was  but  little  skilled  in  that  parliamentary  manage- 
ment which  constitutes,  it  is  said,  the  chief  branch 
of  his  official  business. 

Defeat,  however,  did  nOt  much  disconcert  the 
cool  fortitude  of  bis  Lordship ;  he  resumed  his  la- 
bours under  the  persevering  auspices  of  the  British 
Minister,  to  effect  a  measure  which  would  so  much 
simplify  the  government  of  this  empire,  by  destroy- 
ing the  inconvenient  independance  of  one  member 
of  it,  and  throwing  a  decisive  additional  weight  into 
the  scale  of  influence  in  the  other.  It  is  probable 
that  these  labours  will  be  cflTective. 

Lord  Castlerea,  a  few  years  since,  married  a  very 
amiable  and  beautiful  woman,  by  whom,  it  is  his 
Lordship's  misfortune  to  have  no  children.  The 
person  of  Lord  Castlerea  is  tall,  thin,  and  distin- 
guished by  an  air  of  elegance  and  fashion  which  be- 
speak his  rank.  His  voice  is  full  and  ^onorous,  but 
admitting  of  little  variety.  As  a  public  speaker,  not- 
withstanding an  assumption   of  great  gravity  and 
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gfeat  importance,  he  ranks  but  in  the  second  class. 
An  excellent  education  seems  rather  to  have  created 
than  improved  his  powers. 


DR.  ADAM  FERGUSSON. 

The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  a  native  of^ 
the  same  village  that  gave  its  illustrious  subject  birth, 
is  himself  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Fergusson,  and 
has  possessed  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  his 
history  from  the  beginning.  However  feelDle,  there- 
fore, the  execution  may  be,  he  can  vouch  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  narrative. 

Mr.  Adam  Fergusson  sprung  from  the  respecta- 
ble family  of  Dunfallandy,  in  the  highlands  of  Perth- 
shire ;  was  minister  of  Logierait,  "in  the  presbytry  of 
Dunkeld.  The  youngest  of  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  by  a  lady  of  Aberdeenshire,  whom  he  mar- 
ried, was  Adam,  born  in  17^4,  at  the  parsonage- 
house.  Adam  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  grammar  school  of  the  village,  assisted 
by  his  father,  who  was  himself  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  and  bestowed  on  the  tuition  of  his  son,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  which  remained  after  the  • 
performance  of  the  laborious  duties  of  a  very  exten- 
sive parish.  Perceiving  the  talents  of  his  son  even 
at  that  early  age,  to  be  very  strong,  Mr.  Fergusson 
determined  to  send  him  to  a  seminary,  where,  in 
emulation,  there  would  be  the  most  powerful  incen- 
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lives  to  call  forward  the  energies  of  his  mind.  The 
school  of  Perth,  the  county  town,  was  then  in  Ver/ 
great  celebrity,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Martin, 
considered  as  the  Busby  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Martin 
was  not  merely  an  accurate  scholar  and  expert  teachei^ 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  a  man  6f  profound  discern-- 
ment  into  the  human  character.  Young  Fergusson 
soon  attracted  the  master*iS  fteculiar  attention.  He 
perceived  that  mere  grammatical  attainment  Was  fkr 
short  of  what  this  youth  could  compass,  even  dur-* 
ing  his  school  education ;  that  he  could  not  only 
apprehend  and  remember  words,  phrases,  rules,  and 
their  application,  but  could  think  and  reason  on  the 
subjects  of  his  study ;  and  display  considerable  inven- 
tion. In  the  usual  school  exercises  on  the  Latin 
language,  he  equalled  the  ablest  of  bis  school-fel- 
lows ;  but  in  another  exertion  he  greatly  surpassed 
any  of  his  competitors.  Subjects  were,  at  stated 
periods,  proposed  for  promoting  the  improvement  of 
the  advanced  scholars,  in  composition  and  reason* 
ing.  In  his  e^^says  on  such  themes,  the  genius  of 
Fergusson  first  appeared  most  prominent.  The 
writer  has  known  several  of  Adam's  contemporaries 
at  S(ihool,  and  also  other  gentlemen  who  were  edu- 
cated under  the  same  master,  after  he  removed  to 
the  university,  and  these  concur  in  declaring  that 
the  abilities  and  productions  of  Adam  Fergusson 
were  the  subjects  of  praise,  not  only  while  he  waj 
on  the  spot,  but  long  after  he  was  gone.  His  essays 
were  preserved  and  shewn  with  proud  pleasure  by 
Mr.  Martin,  to  his  literary  acquaintances. 
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In  OAober,    1739^  Mr.  Fergusson  was  sent  ta 
St.  Andrews  University,    and   particularly   recom- 
itiended  to  the  learned  and  able  Mr.  Tulidephf,  ju^ 
become  principal  of  one  of  the  colleges.    At  St.  An- 
drews there  is  a  considerable  number  of  bursaries, 
(exhibitions,)  four  of  which  are  annually  bestowed 
tat  the  commencement  of  the  session,  on  the  victor^, 
^n  a  competition  in  writing  and  translating  liatin. 
The  successful  candidates  are  entitled  to  board  at  the 
College  table  for  four  years ;  the  under  graduate 
course   Adam  Fergusson  stood  first  in  the  list  of 
conquerors.     In  Scottish  schools  formerly  boys  were 
instructed  in  only  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
though  made  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  as  to 
read  the  higher  classics  with  extemporaneous  ease.  . 
At  College,  therefore,  the  first  session  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  Greek  language.     So  ardently  did 
Mr.  Fergusson  apply  to  that  study,  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  session,  he,  with  little  difficulty,  could 
construe  Homer.     During  the  summer  recess,  he 
tasked  himself  to  prepare. a  hundred  lines  of  the 
Iliad  every  day,  and  facility  encreasing  as  he  ad-« 
vanced  in  knovyledge,  he  enlarged  his  performance, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Succeeding 
term,  had  read  through  the  whole  work.  His  progress 
in  the  essential  parts  of  the  Greek  language  was  ac- 
celerated by  his  attention  to  these  exclusively.     He. 
considered  that  tongue  rather  as  a  key  to  Greciaa 
literature  than  to   metrical  attainments.       Indeed, 
through  life,  he  has  never  cultivated  versification  ; 
he  studied  ancient  language  merely  as  the  vehicle  of 
1799-1809.  Ff  ancient 
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ancient  thoughts,  images,  feelings,  and  reasonings*^ 
In  the  second  session  at  St.  Andrews,  to  his  classi- 
cal he  added  mathematical  studies,  and  soon  distin* 
guished  himself  as  a  mathematician.  Logic,  meta- 
physics, and  ethics,  during  the  following  years,  were 
^ddcd  to  his  pursuits.  At  the  end  of  his  course  he  was 
esteemed  superior  to  any  of  his  fellow-students,  iu 
.each  and  all  of  the  studies  we  have  mentioned.  From 
a  gentleman  who  knew  him  from  his  infancy,  and  at- 
tended particularly  to  his  character  and  its  operations 
during  the  college  recesses,  and  who  was  himself  very 
competent  to  mark  the  progress  of  mind,  the  writer 
learned,  that  at  twenty  years  of  age  Mr.  Fergusson 
h^d  very  profoundly  analysed  human  nature,  and  was 
.Very  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  human  cha- 
i^^cter. 

.  From  St.  Andrews  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
where  a  circumstance  happened  that  tended  to  sti- 
mulate the  exertion  of  his  powers.  Several  young 
men  having  formed  a  connection,  instituted  a  small 

*  The  writer  once  heard  some  Latin  conversation,  between  a 
Very  respectable  master  of  an  academy  near  London,  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  profession,  and  Dr.  Fergusson. 
Both  spoke  the  language  with  fluency  and '  propriety  in  other 
respectSi  but  the  latter  not  in  point  of  prosody.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  master  of  the  academy  convinced  the  learn- 
ed Doctor  that  he  was  erroneous  in  pronouncing  conftro  con- 
fero.  Although  he  has  manifested  himself  to  the  world,  to  be 
most  intimately  and  profoundly  conversant  in  the  history,  cha- 
racter, genius,  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  politics,  of  the 
Romans,  yet  was  he  inaccurate  in  their  soimds ;  although  few 
men  in  England  could  equal  him  in  writing  sense  prose,  yet  many 
hoys  might  surpass  him  io  writing  nonsense  verses* 

society 
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Society  for  literary  improvement  and  phflosophical 
disquisition.  Among  these,  besides  Mr.  Fergusson^ 
there  was  Mr.  William  Robertson,  since  so  eminent 
for  historic  effort;  Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  so  respectable  for 
elegant  literature  and  composition  ;  Mr.  John  Home, 
who  has  introduced  the  Tragic  Muse  to  the  Scottish 
woods;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  the  inadequacy 
only  of  whose  exertions  to  his  powers,  has  precluded 
the  attainment  of  the  same  literary  eminence ;  Mr. 
Alexander  Wedderbiirne,  distinguished  for  genius 
and  literary  exertions  among  th^  ablest  youths  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  then  moved,  as  now  by  hisgenius, 
legal  and  parliamentary  efforts  in  the  exalted  station 
which  he  fills,  became  a  member  some  years  after  its 
formation.  In  a  society  of  young  men  of  vigorous 
talents  and  different  destinations,  there  was  necessa?- 
rily  an  enlarged  circle  of  subjects  of  discussion.  The 
variety  and  multiplicity  expanded  ^the  mind  ;  the 
contest  of  generous  emulation  sharpened  and  invi- 
gorated the  faculties ;  while  the  knowledge  previously 
necessary  for  their  exercises,  and  the  examination  it 
was  to  undergo,  increased  extent  and  accuracy  o£ 
attainment,  and  produced  the  habits  of  investigation. 
The  members  of  the  society,  in  whatever  particulars 
they  might  severally  differ,  agreed  in  being  informed^ 
just,  and  able  reasoners. 

In  his  private  studies,  'Mr.  Fergusson,  at  Edin- 
burgh, devoted  his  chief  attention  to  natural,  moraJ,  ^ 
and  political  philosophy.  His  strong,  enquiring,  un- 
prejudiced mind,  versed  in  Grecian  and  Roman  lite- 
rature, rendered  him  a  ze^QUS  friend  of  Rational  and 
F  f  2  well-  ^ 
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well-regulated  liberty.  He  was  a  constitutional 
whig,  equally  removed  from  republican  licentious- 
ness, and  tory  bigotry.  Aware  that  all  political  es^ 
tablishments  ought  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
people,  he  wished  the  means  to  vary  in  different  cases, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  character  and  circum- 
stances; and,  convinced  with  Aristotle,  that  the 
perfection  or  defect  of  institutions  in  one  country, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  either  perfection  or  defect 
©f  similar  institutions  in  another;  that  restraint  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  general  pre- 
valence of  knowledge  and  virtue.  These  were  the 
ientiments  he  cherished  in  his  youth  ;  these  are  the 
^ntiments  he  cherishes  to  this  day. 

To  divinity  heapplied  so  far  as  to  comprehend  the  de- 
tails, general  nature  and  tendency  of  the  christian  sys- 
tem ;  and  to  understand  the  evidence  on  which  it  Was 
founded,  without  wasting  his  time  in  the  uninstructivc 
and  uninteresting  frivolities  of  controversial  theology. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Murray,  brother  to  Lord  Elibank, 
applied  to  Mr.  Fergusson  td  be  his  deputy  as  chap- 
Iain  to  the  42d  regiment,  then  recently  raised.  Mr. 
Fergusson  gladly  etnbr&ced  the  offer ;  but  from  his 
age  and  standing,  espeeially  the  latter,  there  was" 
an  obstacle  to  his  immediate  ordination.  By  the 
rules  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  a  candidate  for  or- 
ders must  have  studied  divinity  six  years  before  he 
is  proposed  for  trials  as  a  probationer.  An  excep- 
tion is  made  in  the  Case  of  gentlemen  who  under- 
stand the  Gaelic  language.  The  number  of  these 
hcing  comparatively  few,  they  arc  permitted  to  be 

proposed 
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jwoposed  after  having  stu3ied  four  years.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  had  only  studied  two.  A  presbytery  would 
have  incurred  a  censure  by  ordaining  a  gentleman  of 
his  standing.  An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
therefore  necessary,  and  this  was  procured,  speciali 
gratia,  on  the  testimony  of  the  professors,  undei^ 
whom  Mr.  Fergusson  studied,  who  concurred  ia 
giving  such  a  character  of  the  young  gentleman,  that 
the  Assembly  adniitted  him  tote  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  ordered  him  to  he  taken  on  trials. 
Having  joined  the  regiment,  be  continued  with  the 
corps  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  was  ' 
highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers.  This  employment  presented  to  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, MAjf  \x\  a  different  situation  from  those  which 
scholars  have  in  modern  times  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating.  The  learned  and  able  Qeneral  Mel- 
yille,  when  expressing  his  regret,  that  the  portions 
of  history  d.evoted  tp  military  narrative  and  descrip- 
tion, arp  frequently  inferior  to  other  part^,  and  in- 
adequate to  the  subiect,  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  few 
spholar^  aj^e  soldiers,  and  few  soldiers  scholars*, 
Mr.  Fergus$on  bestowed  particular  attention  on  thq 
acquisitjorj  of  military  knowledge ;  and  it  is  prpbar 
l^ly  owing  to  the  "jiinje  he  spent  in  thp  army  that  his 

*  This  pbscTvatiop,  formerly  perfectly  just,  now,  happily  for 
the  service,  does  not  apply  with  equal  force;  we  me^  in  the 
regular  troops,  in  which  general  knowledge  is  xiow  added  to 
professional  skill ;  in  the  volunteer  porps,  laudable  as  is  tl\^ir  qb- 
jcct,  instances  too  often  occur  of  thetr  purpose  be^ng  ii^  a  great 
measure  defeated  by  an  improper  choice  of  men^to  l^e  their  pflJcer*, 
who  are  nei^e^:  soljiiers  mr  scHfolars. 

F  f  S  cxhibitiona 
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exhibitions  of  the  military  character,  and  operations  in 
bis  Roman  History,  are  no  less  p|irticular,  as  well  as 
nfasterly,  than  his  moral  and  political  narratives  and 
exhibitions.  One  great  excellence  in  his  Roman 
History  may  be  traced  to  his  chaplaincy.  Deeply 
acquainted  with  ancient  manners,  having  a  strong 
ahd  great  mind,  Mr.  Fergussbn,  in  his  moral  esti- 
mates,  affixes  a  very  high  value  to  heroism  and  mag- 
nanimity, when  cj^erted  under  the  direction  of  wis- 
dom in  the  cause  of  justice.  Hence,  fhe  military 
character  is,  in  his  mind,  a  subject  of  great  estima- 
tion. The  life  of  a  soldier  he  considers  as  frequently 
calling  forward  the  most  powerful  energies  of  the 
head  and  heart.  The  regiment  to  which  he  belonged^ 
Lord  John  Murray's  Highlanders,  in  that  war  in 
which  Britain  was  engaged  for  repressing  the  ambi- 
tion of  despotic  France,  particularly  distinguished  it- 
self *" 

Mr.  Murray  having  retired  from  his  office,  Mr. 
Fergusson  was  ap])ointed  principal  chaplain.  Re- 
turning, after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  Scot- 
land, be  spent  some  years  either  at  his  father's,'  in 
Edinburgh,  or  the  environs,  enjoying  the  company  of 
many  of  the  friends  of  his  early  years,  who  were 
settled  in  or  near  the  capital.  When  at  his  father's 
he  had  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  reading  in  the  fields. 
There  is  near  Logierait,  a  beautifulgreen,  in  the  brow 
of  a  high  hill,  sheltered  by  rocks  from  the  north  and 
east,  commanding  a  most  delightful  and  romantic 
prospect  to  the  west  and  south-east,  and,  on  some 

♦Especially  at  Fontenoj  and  in  Bergen-op-Ze©m. 

points^  ' 
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Jx^ints,  defended  from  the  s(in  as  well  as  the  winds, 
called  the  Green  Gate,  or  Walk.  Ther^  Mr,  Fer- 
"gusson,  during  the  summer  season,  often  spent  the 
gteater  part  of  the  day. 

He  afterwards  rejoined  his  regiment,  and  increased 
in  the  estimation  of  that  gallant  corps,  as  hi^  genius 
and  learning  became  matured.  About  this  time  he 
applied  for  the  living  of  Caputh,  near  Dunkeld  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  him,  the  Duke  of  Athol,  the  patron, 
bestowed  it  on  another  candidate.  Had  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  succeeded,  that  wisdom  and  philosophy  which 
has  so  much  enlightened  the  world,  m[ght  have  been 
wasted  in  an  obscure  corner,  where  there  were  none 
to  comprehend  or  relish  its  excellence.*  Soon  aftcfr 
this  attempt  he  lost  his  father,  and  appears  to  have 
had  no  farther  thought  of  a  living  in  the  church,  as 
he  did  not  apply  for  that  of  Logierait,  though  some- 
what more  lucrative  than  Caputh, 'j^  Indeed  the  cast 
of  his  mind,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  his  habits  of 
composition  were  little  fitted  for  a  popular  audience. 

.  *  In  the  very  same  presbytery,  there  are  now  three  clergymen 
of  uncommon  talents.  One  of  them  of  very  uncommon  talents, 
ivho,  for  forty-five  years,  has  been  confined  to  an  inconsiderable 
living,  though,  in  point  of  genius  and  learning,  not  inferior  to 
the  illustrious  Robertson. 

t  His  father,  when  he  found  Kis  end  approaching,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  his  son's  determination,  urged  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Thomas 
Bisset,  son  of  a  deceased  friend,  and  brother  clergyman,  to  make 
application,  as  a  vacancy  must  soon  take  place.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done ;  a  promise  was  obtained  from  the  Duke. of  Athol 
for  the  gentleman  in  question,  who  holds  the  living  to  this  day. 
Dr.  Robert  Bisset^  of  Sloane-strcet,  is  that  gentleman's  eldest 
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He  had  early  imbibed  a  great  portion  of  the  spirit  of* 
ihe  stoic  philosophy.  He  could  not  altogether  be 
said  to  be  a  stoic,  but  was  and  has  uniformly  been  % 
peripatetic,  with  a  strong  bias  to  stoicism.,  His  Sal- 
mons were  profound  moral  essays,  ^^hibiting  a  phi- 
losophy^ compounded  of  that  of  Aristptle  and  of 
Zeno,  and,  consequently,  were  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  majority  of  hearers.  Indeed,  in  pgint 
of  popularity,  Mr.  Fergusson  was  v^ry  far  surpassed 
by  common-plj^ce  declaimers  of  fanatical  rant  about 
feith  and  grace,  to  the  exclusion  of  virtue ;  thuq- 
derers  who  could  work  on  the  fancy  by  terrible  imager 
or  flippant  pretty  spotters  who  could  tickle  th^  ears 
with  melodious  nonsense.?  Th^re  w^?,  and  we  be- 
lieve there  is  still,  ^  praQtiQe  in  Scotland,  that  origi- 
nated in  the  conventicles ;  at  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  th^  clergy  met  in  clubs  at  the 
place  where  that  holy  rite  was  performed.  Their  re- 
spective parishioners  followed  them ;  and,  fi;om  tep 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  were  entertain- 
ed with  sermons'^  dcHvcrcd  from  a  place  which  they 
styled  a  tent,  viz.  two  sledges,  covered  with  canvas, 
standing  against  each  other,  and  joined  by  a  cross  bar. 

*  There  was,  in  the  lowland  part  of  Perthshire,  some  years 
ago,  a  clergyman  so  eminent  in  the  pulpit  for  the  exertion  of  his 
musical  powers,  that,  when  he  pronounced  the  word  Cnppadoc'm 
the  women  began  to  sob;  but  when,  with  the  true  Caledonian 
circumflex  twang,  he  brought  out  Mesopotamia^  there  was  a  gene- 
ral concert  of  affliction. 

t  These  are  the  meetings  which  the  poet  Bums  has  described 
with  such  humour,  as  tending  not  only  to  popularity  but  popular 

Standing 
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Standing  at  this  bar,  the  ministers  delivered  sernions 
in  which  reason  wa,s  of  less  consequence  than  roar* 
ing ;  the  chief  praise  being  bestowed  qn  him  who 
had  the  strongest  lungs.     Mr.  Fergusson  not  being 
eminent  for  the  loudness  of  his  voice^  never  distin- 
guished himself  at  these   exhibitions.     Concerning 
Mr.  Fergusson's  sermons,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
copying  an  anecdote  formerly  inserted  in  a  periodical 
publication.     *^  Always  benevolent,  Mr.  Fergussoa 
assisted  his  friends  with  liis  purse  as  far  as  it  went, 
and  with  his  genius,  which  was  infinitely  more  ex- 
tensive.    Sometimes  he  lent  or  presented  sermons  to 
his  friends.     One  of  these  one  day  preached  a  very 
profound  discourse  on  the   superiority  of  personal 
qualities  to  external  circumstances,  that  shewed  a  very ' 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
^nd  Aristotie.     The  clergyman  in  whose  church  the 
gentleman  delivered  the  sermon,  was  at  first  greatly- 
surprised  at  hearing  such  observations  and  argument! 
from  a  worthy  neighbour,  whom  he  well  knew  to  be 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  or 
any  other,  ancient  or  modern.     When  service  waj; 
over,  he  paid  the  young  man  very  high  encomiunas 
on  his  discourse— that  it  really  much  exceeded  the 
highest  expectations  he  had  ever  entertained  from  the 
^alents  of  the  preacher.     That  gentleman  told  hiixi 
Jionestly,  that  he  knew  very  little  about  these  things 
hifnself,   but  that  he  had  borrowed   the  discourse 
from  his  friend,  Mr.  Adam  Fergusson." 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  the  year  1757,  left  the  42d  re- 
giment, procuring  the  aj)pointment  to  his  nephew, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  James  Stewart,  since  dead,  while  another  nephew, 
Captain  Adam  Stewart,  now  a  gentleman  of  great 
property  and  consideration  in  Perthshire/  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  and  quarter- master.  Mn  Fer- 
gusson,  whose  manners  were  those  of  a  poh'shed  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  was  extremely  liked  in  his 
native  country,  both  by  thbse  who  could  judge  in 
some  degree  concerning,  his  abilities,  and  by  others 
m^ho  were  not  competent  to  that  task.  Lord  John 
Murray,*  in  particular,  who  fancied  himself  a  very 
l^rcat  admirer  of  Mr,  FcrgussonV  genius  and  learn* 
ing,  often  spoke  of  it  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
he  had  comprehended  its  naturfc  and  extent,  and  used 
to  call  himself  the  first  patroi)  of  the  learned  Mr^ 
JPergusson.* 

On  leaving  the  regiment  be  became  private  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Bute,  in  which  situation  he 
continued  till  the  year  1759,  when  the  professorship 
of  natural  philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, being  offered  to  him,  was  accepted.  Had  he 
continued  in  the  family  of  Lord  Bute  till  the  acces- 
«on  of  his  present  majesty,  it  is  probable  he  niight 

*  Cadet  of  a  noble  family  in  that  country,  of  which  the  younger 
members  have,  with  little  interruption,  since  the  Union,  been  re- 
presentatives of  the  county  of  Perth ;  less  eminent,  indeed',  for 
political  knowledge  and  science,  and  oratorial  powers,  than  for 
#.lhe  rigid  impartiality  with  which  they  have  uniformly  adhered 
.  lo  the  minister  for  the  time  being.  One  of  these  senators  was 
hardly  ever  in  a  minority  but  once;  when,  after  having  «ro/^^  *witk 
Mr.  Foxfot-  his  East  India  fiillj  the  majority  for  the  coalition  bc-i 
ginning  rapidly  to  decrease,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  join  Mr, 
Pitt,  and  voted  for  bis  East  India  Bilh  * 
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have  attained  some  important  office  in  the  state.  In- 
stead of  an  eminent  literary  character,  he  might  have 
become  an  eminent  political  character.  He  himself 
did  not  regret  his  different  destination  ;  and  though 
the  elegance  of  his  address  fitted  him  for  a  court,  his 
penetrating  sagacity,  powerful  understanding,  and 
extensive  knowledge,  practical  as  well  as  speculative, 
qualified  him  for  the  cabinet ;  yet  was  he  himself  . 
more  disposed  to  the  research  and  contemplation  of 
the  closet.  Of  modern  writers,  none  occupied  his 
attention  so  much  as  Montesquieu.  He.  was  pecu^ 
liarly  conversant  with  the  study  of  human  nature* 
fie  investigated  intellect  and  affection,  carefully  rc»- 
Jecting  hypothesis,  and  adhering  to  phenomena. 

In  1764  Mr.  Fergusson  was  appointed  professor  of 
moral  pbilosophy,  and  from  that  time  taught  what  he 
before  so  completely  learned.  He  now  formed  a 
plan  of  lectures,  which  we  shall  consider  more  mi^ 
ifiutely,  when  we  come  to  the  publication  of  his  works 
on  moral  and  political  science.  What  we  shall  here 
gay  of  it  may  be  compressed  in  a  few  words :  he 
thoroughly  analysed  and  investigated  the  nature  of 
man ;  thence  deduced  his  duty  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  social,  civil,  and  political  life,  with  the  sources 
istnd  sanctions  of  his  duty. 

In  1767  he  published  his  Essay  on  Civil  Society^ 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  accompany  man  through 
the  several  steps  of  his  progress,  from  his  first  rude 
efforts  in  policy  and  art;  to  mark  the  human  mind 
advancing  gradually  from  the  perceptions  of  sense  to  . 
''  ■  '  the 
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the  general  conclusions  of  science ;  from  the  opcra^ 
tions  of  sentimfcnt  and  reason,  to  the  heights  of  mo-* 
ral  and  political  science  and  practice  ;  to  exhibit  bar- 
barity refining  into  politeness,  and  the  savage  into  tho 
philosopher.     The  work  is  divided  into  six  parts,  and 
each  part  subdivided  into  sections.     In  the  first  part, 
our  author  considers  the  qucatiqn   relating  to  the 
state  of  nature,  and  the  principles  of  self-preserva-^ 
tion,  of  union  among  mankind,  of  war  and  dissen- 
sion, intellectual  powers,  moral  sentiments,  happinesSj 
and  national  felicity.     The  history  of  rude  nations  is 
the  subject  of  the  second  part,  and  those  of  policy 
End  arts  of  the  third.     In  treating  of  arts  ^nd  policy, 
be  considers  the  influence  of  climate  and  situation^j 
national  objects  in  general,  and  establisbipents  and 
manners  relating  to  them,  population  and  wealth, 
national  defence  and  conquest,  and  civil  liberty ;  con- 
cluding with  a  short  history  of  art^  and  literature. 
In  the  fourth  part  he  considers  the  consequences  that 
result  from  the  advancement  of  civil  and  commercial 
arts.     In  the  fifth  he  treats  of  the  decline  of  nations, 
and  in  the  sixth  of  corruption  and  political  slavery. 
In  executing  this  great  plan  of  enquiry  into  the  his- 
tory of  man,  in  all  the  varietieis,  progressions,  and  de- 
clensions of  society,  the  author  had  full  §cope  fo? 
exerting  a  powerful  and  profound  genius  operating 
upon  an   extraordinary  accuracy  of  extent  in   bistp- 
rical  and  philosophical  knowledge.     The  accession  to 
moral  and  political  literature  and  science  from  this 
work  was  by  the  ablest  periodical  critics^  and  men  of 
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ef  adition  in  general,  allowcid  to  equal  that  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries  in  Scotland.  The  author  wa». 
now  ranked  among  the  first  literati  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Pergusson,  whom,  as  he  about  this  time  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  we  shall  hence- 
forward call  Dr.  Fergiisson,  now  became  intimate 
\vith  all  the  eminent  scholars  about  Edinburgh,  and 
many  of  those  in  London.  Of  the  young  men  of  ta- 
lents who  most  highly  regarded  our  author  was  Mn 
Henry  'Dundas,  who  has  ever  since  entertained  m 
distinguished  personal  regard  for  the -doctor. 

Soon  after  the  production  of  this  work,  he  visited 
his  native  village  of  Logierait,  and  felt  great  delight 
in  going  over  the  various  scenes  of  his  puerile  amuse* 
ments  and  juvenile  pursuits.  He  gratified  the  vil-^ 
lagers  by  his  perfect  recollection  of  themselves  and 
their  faniilics  ;  they  found  their  personal  importance 
dilate  by  holding  a  place  in  the  remembrance  and  at- 
tention of  one  whom  they  heard  to  be  among  the 
first  men  of  the  age,  and  their  provincial  and  local 
pride  to  swell,  when  they  reflected,  that  in  this  cmi^ 
nent'man  they  saw  an  Highlander  of  Strathtay,  and 
their  own  parish.  Th^eir  pleasure  was  enhanced  by 
the  consideration  of  those  of  his  virtues  which  tbey 
could  themselves  comprehend — his  benevolence,  his 
afFabiUty,  his  agreeable  and  condescending  manners  : 
and  farther,  by  viewing  in  him  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man whose  pastoral  and  parental  care  they  for  more 
than  forty  years  had  experienced. 

The  same  year  Dr.  Fergusson. married  Miss  Burnet, 
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to  amiable  and  sensible  young  lady  of  Aberdeenshircy 
and  niece  to  the  distinguished  Dr.  Black. 

The  moral  philosophy  chair  of  Edinburgh  was 
yearly  rising  in  estimation  and  importance.  It  is  ge- 
neralIyallowed,that  no  lessons  could  be  better  adapted 
for  forming  the  mind  to  habits  of  investigatian,  re- 
search, and  reasoning,  invigorating  the  powers,  and 
enlarging  the  comprehension  of  the  understanding, 
liberalising  the  sentiments,  improving  and  directing 
the  affections  of  the  heart.  His  Institutes,  or  Synopsis 
of  Lectures,  published  about  this  time,  served  as  a 
Gompendor  text-book  to  his  students,  and  to  others 
presented  a  general  chart  of  science  previous  to  the 
particular  delineation  of  human  nature  and  moral- 
philosophy. 

From  1767  to  17  73  Dr.  Fergusson  remained 
chiefly  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  a  farm  with  which  he 
amused  himself  in  the  vicinity.  Difference  of  opi- 
nion on  various  important  points,  religious,  moral, 
and  political,  did  not  prevent  him  from  cultivating 
*the  acquaintance  of  David  Hume,  then  returned  to 
the  capital  of  his  native  country.  Some  real  or  pre- 
tended zealots,  from  this  intercourse,  so  natural  be- 
tween too  great  and  liberal  minds,  though  not  view- 
ing every  subject  in  the  same  light,  imputed  to  Dr. 
Fergusson  a  sympathy  in  religious  opinion  ;  an  im- 
putation to  which  his  elevated  views  of  rational  re- 
ligion, and  its  foundation  in  the  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  are  the  best  answer.  This  was,  indeed, 
a  species  of  charge  then  not  unusually  made  by  mi- 
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tiisters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  against  some  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body;  and  those  among  the  first 
for  learning  and  genius.  Persons  by  no  means  dis- 
tinguished for  acuteness  in  other  things,  were  ex- 
tremely sharp  scented  in  points  of  heresy,  at  least, 
when  any  appearance  of  it  could  be  charged  to  mea 
of  transcendant  ability.  Against  genius,  knowledge, 
arid  wisdom,  they  tried  to  make  heterodoxy  a  set-off^ 
without  establishing  the  justness  of  the  items.  De- 
biting the  adverse  party's  account  with  his  alleged 
heresy,  and  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  their  owa 
orthodoxy,  they  fancied  they  had  balanced  accounts; 
and  tltus  a  contemptible  bigot  might  suppose  himself 
equal  to  a  Leech  man,  or  a  Fergusson. 

In  1773  his  literary  renown  procured  him  an  offer 
from  the  friends  of  Lord  Chesterfield  of  going  abroad 
as  tutor  to  his  lordship  on  a  settlement  'of  200/.  a 
year  for  life.  After  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half^ 
he  returned  to  the  professorial  chair.  .At  this  tjme 
the  writer  of  tijis  article  had  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing his  lectures  for  two  courses ;  they  were  iq  such 
celebrity,  that  he  .remembers  gentlemen  of  rank  in 
the  literary  world  regularly  attended  them.  The 
writer,  though  then  very  young,  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  their  excellence,  that  though  then  not 
much  addicted  to  study,  he  took  accurate  notes  both 
of  the  general  principles  and  illustrations,  and  caa 
say  fqr  himself,  from  experience,  and  for  others  from 
their  concurrent  testimony  ;  that  from  no  other  sys- 
tem of  literary  discipline,  at  any  stage  of  their  edu- 
cation, they  received  so  mueh  advantage  as  from  the 
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.lectures  of  Fergusson  ;  that  from  him  th6y  lcafn*4 
the  objects  of  pursiiit,  and  the  means  of  attainment, 
in  moral  and  political  science  ;  so  th^t  if  they  did  not 
succeed,  it  must  be  for  want  of  cither  the  power  of 
investigatiot),  br  of  its  direction  t6  these  objects. 
The  Doctor's  mode  of  conimunicating  his  knowledge 
was  firm,  manl^jand  inipressivc,bUt  mild  and  elegant; 
he  was  delicate,  but  justly  severe,  in  his  rebukes  to  the 
inattentive  and  negligent.  One  day  that  he  was  en* 
gaged  in  that  part  of  his  course  that  treated  of  th6 
practical  application  of  the  moral  qaalities  which  he 
hadbeforfe  described,  he  was  speaking,  on  the  folly  of 
idleness  and  inattention  to  the  business  in  hand, 
some  thoughtless  young  men  were  whispering  and 
trifling  in  the  gallery,  ^^  Gentlemen,*'  said  he,  "  please 
attend;  this  subject j)ecu1iarly  concerns j;o«.'\  The 
youths,  though  they  had  been  inadvertent,  far  from 
being  devoid  of  either  apprehension  or  sensibility^ 
were  much  more  ashamed  and  sorry  than  if  called  to 
order  by  imperious  vociferation. 

The  Doctor  proposed,  periodically,  themes  for  dis- 
cussion to  his  pupils.  In  one  of  these  exercises  the 
writer  recollects  that  Lord  Maitland,  (now  Earl  of 
.Lauderdale),  peculiarly  distinguished  himself  by  an 
Essay  on  Travelling,  which,  with  great  acuteness  and 
ability,  displayed  the  advantages  resulting  to  a  dis- 
cerning and  able  mind,  from  contemplation  of  man 
in  various  species  of  society,  and  their  diversities  of 
political  institution  and  civil  manners.  His  lord- 
shi|),  who  could  not  then  be  above  eighteen,  inspired 
both  his  master  and  his  fellow-students  Virith  a  high 
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of  bis  manhood,  whether  politically  pgreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable to  either,  tended  most  powerfully  to  con-* 
firm. 

In  1776  Dr.  Fergusson  answered  Dr.  Price's  pro-» 
duction  on  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  The  groui^d 
on  which  our  author  differed  from  the^  learned  Price! 
Was  the  inapplicability  of  his  doctrines  to  society,  and 
to  imperfect  man,  as  known  from  experience.  He 
does  not,  however,  fail  to  manifest  a  v.ery  high  re- 
spect for  the  talents  of  his.  antagonist,  and  a  candi4 
opinion  of  his  intentions. 

Meanwhile  the  Doctor  was  preparing  for  tiie  publicf 
a  more  laborious  and  greater  work  than  any  which  ho 
had  before  presented  to  the  world*  To  an  ordinary 
ireader  the  Roman  History  would  have  appeared  ex- 
hausted ;  the  mind  of  Fergusson.  viewed  it  in  a  dif^ 
fcrent  light,  and  as  replete  with  materials  for  moral 
aqd  [x^litical  instruction.  In  1778  his  work  under- 
went an  interruption,  .as  he  was  requcatqcl  to  become 
jsecretary  to  the  five  commissioners  sent  out  for  the 
jittrpose  of  offering  terms  of  peace  to  the  Americans. 
l?he  result  of  this  proposed  negociation  is  top  gener 
tally  known  to  require  political  notice.  Returning 
ik>nv6»  he  resumed  the  charge  of  his  class,  and  conr 
t4nucd  his  attention  to  the  history  of  Rome.  I^i 
IT'Sa  be  gave  tb  the  world  that  work,  which  may  weU 
be  styled  the  philosophjj  of  Roman  History.  Hi's  ob- 
ject w^e^  the  same  as  in  the  Essay  on  Civil  Socjiety-r- 
tp  present  man  as  he  was  known  from  history. tQ  have 
fiiways  conducted  himself.     To  appreciate  the  value 
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of  Fergussan*s  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Kcw 
man  Republic,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  wa» 
wanting  to  this  momentoirs  subject.  The  labours  of 
former  writers,  a  great  part  of  Livy's  History,  and  the 
whole  of  Sallust's  General  History  have  been  lost. 
Polybius,  valuable  and  important  as  his  work  is,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  preserved,  being  both  imperfect  and 
confined  to  particular  periods ;  the  great  Biographer 
of  antiquity  having  treated  of  Roman  affairs  in  only 
detached  portions,  so  far  as  they  illustrated  the  livb* 
of  his  subjects,  and  even  all  those  not  being  entire ; 
there  is  extant  no  such  entire  history  of  Rome,  from 
any  ancient  writer,  as  to* exhibit  the  clear  unbroken 
series  of  events,  €^  effects  and  causes.  In  both  an* 
cient  and  modern  times^  general  views  of  the  consti- 
•tution  and  government  of  Rome  have  been  delineated 
by  writers  of  ability,  especially  by  Polybius  and  Mon- 
tesquieu. These  served  as  the  basis  of  political  theo- 
ries, and  enlarged  the  stock  of  political  knowledjge^ 
and  science  ;  but  did  not  constitute  a  Roman  history, 
displaying  not  only  principle,  but  operation  and  con- 
sequence. In  modern  times  several  books  have  beea 
published,  professed  to  be  histories,  of  Rome  ;  but  not 
laying  before  us  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Terminatioa 
'of  the  Roman  Republic  in  that  masterly  and  instruc- 
tive manner  in  which  Gibbon  presents  to  us  the  De 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Romaic  Empire.  This  was  the 
want  in  literature,  to  supply  which  Dr.  Fergusson 
undertook  his  work.  In  exhibiting  Roman  character 
and  action,  the  author  presents  to  us  tvery  where 
rise,  progress,  oi>eartion>  and  cffec^jj.  In  the  mili- 
tary 
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tary  history  we  sec  the  causes  that  made  the  Romans 
soldiers ;  and  the  improvements  produced  by  steady 
and  persevering  policy,  in  arms  and  in  tactics,  by  the 
advances  of  experience,  from  their  first  contests  with 
the  different  neighbouring  hordes  of  barbarians  to 
the  perfection  of  the  military  system  under  Julius 
Caesar.  In  his  political  reviews  we  have  asimilar  se- 
ries, and,  •  through  the  imtermediate  links,  are  fully 
able  to  see  the  connection  between  the  first  and  the 
last,  to  mark  processes,  and  comprehend  results.  The 
same  observation  holds  as  to  the  moral  characters  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  times  of  Cincinnatus  and  Fa- 
bricius,  to  those  of  Catiline  and  Clodius  ;  while  vir- 
tuous, the  Romans  were  free  and  flourishing ;  their 
vices  made  them  the  slaves  of  a  ferocious  despotism. 
These  are  the  great  lessons  which  the  principles  and 
details  of  Dr.  Fergusson's  history  teach.  Equally 
masterly  in  the  display  of  individual  as  of  national 
character,  he  probes  both  to  the  bottom.  Allowing 
to  Julius  Caesar  just  and  full  credit  for  his  extraordi- 
nary talents,  he,  with  th0  generous  indignatipn  of  a 
fi-ee  man,  reprobates  exertions  that  enslave  mankind. 

In  1784  Dr.  Fergusson  resigned  the  moral  philo- 
sophy chair,  and  retired  on  the  salary  of  the  mathe- 
matical, which  was  now  taught  by  Mr.  John  Play- 
fair,  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  of  the  age. 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  was,  in  his  moral  lectures,  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Fergusson,  and  has  taught  the  class  ever 
since. 

The  Doctor's  principal  literary  employment  was 
now  in  preparing  for  the  press  his  lectures,  which  have 
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since  informed  and  instructed  the  public  under  tfaa 
title  of  the  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Sctcoce. 
'l*his  work  considers,  first,  historically,  **  the  raost 
general  appearances  in  the  nature  and  state  of  man." 
Under  the  historical  head,  he  considers  man's  place 
and  description  in  the  scale  of  being ;  secondly,  exa- 
mines the  "characteristics  of  his  intelligence;  thirdly, 
traces  the  steps  of  bis  progressive  nature.  Having 
established  the  fact  of  man's  constitution  and  condi- 
tion, he  secondly  examines  the  specific  good  incident 
to  human  nature ;  treats  of  moral  law,  or  the  distinc- 
tion of  good  and  evil ;  applies  their  general  prin- 
ciples. These  he  explains  under  the  heads  of  ethics, 
jurisprudence,  and  politics.  The  success  of  his  in- 
vestigation has  not  been  owing  merely  to  the  power» 
of  his  intellect ;  but  the  course  in  which  it  was  ei- 
ercised,  and  the  objects  towards  which  it  was  di- 
rected. As  to  his  course/ he  followed  the  road  dfe- 
covered  and  shewn  by  Lord  Bacon,  observation  lead- 
ing through  induction  to  general  principle ;  and,  con-. 
sequcntly,  excluding  hypothesis,  as  to  the  objects  of 
his  research,  confining  his  enquiries  into  phenomena^ 
and  their  general  laws,  instead  of  wasting  time  ia 
fruitless  enquiries  after  efficient  causes. 

The  political  principles  and  inculcations  of  this 
.sage  are  such  as  naturally  arise  from  the  exercise  of 
the  understanding,  deriving  its  materials  from  expe- 
rience of  particular  governments  combined  with,  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  arguing  from  hisUxj, 
and  not  conjecturing  from  fancy.  On  the  question 
whether  al)  meja  have  an  e^jual  rigbt.to  govern,  he 
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ikniei^  that  any  one  has  a  rights  but  contends  that  it 
is  useful  and  necessary  for  all,  that  there  should  be  a 
governtpent  o(  which  the  end  should  be  the  geneiial 
good,  and  its  principal  functions  should  be  performed 
in  those  most  qualified  and  disposed  to  promote  that 
general  good.  "  Prior  to  convention  (he  says)  eVery 
one  has  a  right  to  govern  himself,  but  not  fo.  govern 
any  one  else.  The  government  0:F  othe'm,  then, 
prior  to  convention^  is  i^ox  ^matter  op  RianT  iC'O 
ANY  ONE,  although  TO  have  goVebnment,  and  this 
fMirgfed  of  every  person  incapable  or  un\vorthy  of  the 

trust,  IS  MATTER  OP  EXPEDIENCE  TO  EVERY  ONE," 

Conceiving  government  to  be  intended  for  the  ge^ 
neral  advantage,  he,  on  the  one  hand,  reprobated  the 
old  system  of  France,  as  framed,  or  rather  jumbled 
together,  in  i^uch  a  manner  as  to  degrade  human  char 
•racter,  and  make  its  Subjects  in  general  the  wretched 
islaves  of  <:apricioas  arid  tyrannical  despots ;  but  thp 
tidw  system  be  reprobates  as  doing  much  more  finis- 
i^bief  than  that  whicb  offended  htm  in  the  old,  H^^ 
-hbs  n6t,  however,  actively  interfered  in  political 
questions  of  recent  discussiori. 

His  Treatise  on  Moral  and  Political  Science  wils 
published  in  1793.  Since  that  tirtie  he  made  a  tour 
to*  Italy,  with  avi^w  of  collecting,  in  the  libraries  of 
that  country,  iriatci'ials  that  he  expected  would  be 
useful  irt  a  riew  edition  of  his  history*  The  Second 
edition  is  n0w  published  Vvith  corisidcmWe  enlarge-* 
infetits ;  but,  in  the  discussion  of  political  principles, 
tiritbout  any  reference  to  present  questions  or  affitirs, 
•  Dr.  FcrgusEtoq  is  |K)t  merely  fi  speculative  iiior^l 
Q  g  3  philoso^Kev^^ 
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philosopher,  but  a  practical  moralist.     He  is  distin-i 
guished  for  integrity,  benevolence,  firmness,  and  those 
other  qualities  of  the  heart  that  can  render  the  pos- 
l;essor  amiable  and  estimable.     Although  the  salaries 
of  the'Edinburgh  professors  are  small,  in  order  to 
'stimulate  exertions  that  may  produce  numerous  and 
lucrative  classes,  the  generosity  of  Fergusson  often 
bestowed  gratuitous  admission.      His   own  income 
was  therefore  less  than  it  might  have  been  ;  a  pension 
from  government,  however,  together  with  the  returns 
of  his  works,  and  other  emoluments,  rendered  him 
easy  in  his  ch^cumstances,  though  not  opulent.     His 
manners  are  those  of  an  iaccomplished  gentleman ; 
his  conversation  is  pleasing  and  simple,  though  fre- 
quently discovering,  seldom  manifesting)  much  either 
of  his  capacious  genius  or  extensive  learning.     In 
company  common-place  men,  fond  of  figuring  away 
by  talking,  might,   if,  as  such  often  do,  they  rated 
ability  by  colloquial  displays,  flatter  themselves  that 
they  were  superior  to  Dr.  Fergusson.     Great  as  his 
credit  is,  at  the  bank  of  genius  and  knowledge,  he 
suffers  his  cash  to  lie  there,  to  be  drawn  for  accord- 
ing to  his  occasions^  without  displaying  his  stores  for 
the  adtniration  of  a  company.     He  is  far  from  carry- 
ing about  his  whole  stock  in  a  card-purse.     In  con- 
.vivial  parties.  Dr.  Fergusson,  though  temperate,  is 
"not  abstinent;  and  used  to  enjoy  an  agreeable  friend 
-with  much  heartiness.     He  is  extremely  hospitable. 
.  His  place  of  residence  is  now  Manor,  near  Peebles, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh.     He  frec]^uently 
visits  that  capital;  where,  and  in  its-environs^  he 
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'Spends  most  ngreeable  hours  with  Mr.  Home,  Dr. 
Garlile,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Black,  apd  other  nearly  con- 
temporary friends,  of  whom  he  himself  is  the  youngest. 
.He  has  several  children  ;  of  these  the  eldest  son  is  a 
respectable  advocate ,    the  other  sons  doing  well  in 
other  employments;  and  the  daughters  very  amiable 
^'oung  ladies,  living  with  himself, 
r     Dr.  Fergusson  was  a  well-formed,  active,  muscu- 
lar nia.n,  with  handsome  features,  a.  fair  complexion, 
and.  a  countenance  indicating  the  qualities  of  his 
.  head  and  heart.     The  expression  of  his.  light  blue 
.eyes  is  rather  thoughtful  than  animated,  the  serene 
■rays  of  intelligence  fully  overbalancing  the  want  of 
■the  lustre  that  results  from  mere  colour, 
.     There  are  two  itcts  of  literary  men  in  or  from  Scot- 
Jand,  who  look  up  either  to  Dr.  Blair  or  to  Dr.  Fer- 
gusson, as  their  model? ;  the  one  consisting  of  those 
.who  have  devoted  their  principal  attention  to  rhetoric 
.and  fine  composition  ;  the  other,  without  neglecting 
-these,  have  devoted   themselves  chiefly  to   history, 
biography,  philosophical  criticism,  and  political.cn- 
ijuiry. 

R.B, 
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-     THE  favourite  adage  of  antiquity,  that  ''  the  qua- 
lifications of  a  poet  are  the  peculiar  gifts  of  Heaven,*' 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  emi- 
nent critics  of  modern  times,  though  it  has  not  been 
G  g  4  universally 
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universAlly  admitted  ^s  a  position  strictly  conformable 
ti  thS  rfeisu'lt  of  pliiloisophical  investigation.  Certain 
it  is,  that  many  have  acquired  a  distinguished  name, 
as  fJdets,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  whose  produc- 
tions, wh(*rt  nibfcly  scrutinized  by  those  accustomed 
to  at-guc.from  efffects  to  causes,  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  emanations  of  genius.  Among  writers  of  this 
dcscriptidh,  the  ^bjfect  df  the  present  sketch  ranks 
■in  the  dm  clasfe.  He  did  not,  like  Gowley,  Milton, 
and  Popb,tfffbrd-dny  premature  displiay  of  poetical 
fexcelletjct.  Mfe'dld  not,  in  his  early  years,  assert  his 
claitn  W  iro^iratfdn,  and  produce  any  propfe  of  di- 
vine <:^figiB  ;  'blit^l>efore  he  entered  upon  the  arduouej 
task  of  composition,  he  read  miich  and  thought 
more.  Hestdir^d  his  thmd  with  many  vdlu&ble  trea- 
sures of  'ihoierit  and  modern  literature ;  he  hadj  in 
mdst  ifrstiances,  the  tncrit  of  exploring  the  nature  of 
the  i3ubjfefct  be  \^te  about  to  celebrate,  and  of  estab- 
lifehing  ft  design  id  his  wdi'k,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible td  proceed  with  order,  or  to  produce  appro- 
priate embellish  m^int. 

Mr.  Hay  ley,  spn  of  Thomas  Hayley,  Esq,   Qf  the 
County  of  Sussex,  and  of  Miss  Yeates,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Yeates,  n^ember  for  Chichester,  vvas  born  in 
that  city,  in  October,   1745.     In  his  infancy  he  \c{t 
his  father,  buf  be  received  from  the  tender  care  of  • 
his  mother,   eyery  attention  w^hich  his  situation  re- 
quired.    He  \vas  placed,  when  very  young,  at  King- 
"ston  school,  biit  his  progress  in  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge  was  considerably  retarded  by  sickness, 
fwbicb  a  constitution   peculiarly   delicate,    was  ill- 
formed 
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formed  to -bear.  After  a  short  residence  there,  Mrs. 
Hay  ley,  apprehensive  that  his  health  might  be  still 
ino*'e  impaired,  by  too  strict  an  attendance  to  scho- 
lastic duties,  had  him  instructed  under  the  materaal 
Toof,  in  classical  learning.  He  was  then  sent  to  Eton 
■College,  where  he  was  more  distinguished  by  his 
inasters  and  juvenile  contertiporaries  for  benevolence 
df  temper  and  mild  and  engaging  manners,  than  for 
any  manifestation  of  superior  talents,  or  rapidity  of 
'improvement.  His  conduct,  Both  in  the  hours  of 
\^tudy  pnd  of  recreation,  gave  abundant  promise  of 
future  worth,  as  an  individual  of  uncommon  be- 
nignity in  private  life  ;  but  npne  of  those  vigorous 
'effusions  of  original  character  escaped  from  him,  that 
burst  spontaneously  from  the  fervid  mind  of  geniud, 
and  present,  in  miniature,  what  the  attentive  ob- 
"pervcr  fondly  expfects,  one  day,  to  view  at  full  length. 

He  entered  Trinity-hall,  Clambridge,  at  the  age  6( 
sixteen,  and  was,  for  the  first  time,  drawn  aside 
from  his  collegiate  course,  to  celebrate,  in  lyric  song, 
the  birth  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Priniie  of  Wales. 
•Hi^  composition  on  the  occasion  was  superior  to  those 
of  several  of  the  poetasters  of  that  day  on  the  same 
fubject ;  but  such  a  superiority  was  contemptible  iii 
•tbQ  opinion  of  a  youth,  whose  sanguine  hopes  bad 
-jnduced  him  to  imagine,  that  his  ode  would  beconf>e 
'the  theme  of  national  panegyric,  and  the  object  of 
royal  patronage.  His  judgment,  soon  after,  taught 
'bim  to  condemn  the  vanity  of  the  attempt,  and  he 
even  cordially  joined  in  sentiment  with.thoise,  ^bo 

censured 
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censured  his  maiden  ei^say,  in  consigning  it  to  ridi- 
culo  and  disgrace. 

The  ambition  of  i>octical  distinction  did  not,  how- 
ever, forsake  him ;  he  felt,  that  to  deserve  fame, 
f>omcthing  more  was  requisite  than  a  mere  desire  to 
excel,  circumvscribcd  by  the  narrow  outlines  of  know- 
ledge, traced  out  ibr  him  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Hall. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  collect  a  copious  fund  of 
'  intellectual  wealth,  and  to  enrich  his  mind  with  ac- 
quirements which  he  might  combine  or  expand,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigence  of  his  subsequent  pursuits. 

From  his  failure  in  his  first  attempt  to  his  marriage, 
in  1769,  during  an  interval  of  seven  years,  his  atten- 
tion to  the  works  of  the  most  approved  authors,  was 
constant  and  laborious.  He  minutely  studied  the 
matter,  tlic  sentiments,  and  styles  of  the  favourite 
jx)ets  and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  He  followed 
'  the  progress  of  the  art  of  poetry,  with  slow,  but  sure 
«tcps,  from  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  to  mo- 
dern times.  He  perused  and  digested  the  most  ju- 
dicious works  of  criticism,  without  sacrificing  his 
own  conviction  to  received  opinions,  and  confining 
his  reason  within  the  trammels  of  magisterial  autho- 
rity. In  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  he  found 
inexhaustible  sources  of  instruction  and  fancy,  and 
he  br.camc  a  perfect  master  of  the  various  beauties 
of  Corneille,  Racine,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Dante, 
and  Tasso.  He  also  cuitivated  his  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  with  success,  and  made  himself  conversant  in 
llic  j)rinciplcs  of  statuary  and  painting. 

Oh 
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On  his  marriage,  in  1769,  with  Miss  Ball,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  he  igettled  in,  the- me- 
tropoh's,  whence  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  Jti 
Sussex,  after  a  residence  of  five  years.     His  mind 
found  no  dehght  in  the  gay  scenes  of  fashionable  life, 
and  as  he  fancied  himself  a  poet,  be  determined,  by 
further  cultivation,  to  realize  the  fond  hopes  which 
he  began,  with  some  confidence,   to  entertain  of  his 
powers.     The  two  first  years  which  he  passed  in  re- 
'tirdment,  were  aTternately  dedicated  to  the  innocent 
channs  of  rural  enjoyment,  and  to  the  practice  of  the 
poetical  theory  whic^i  he  had  been  so  indefatigable  in 
forming.     He  had,  indeed,  while  in  London,  bccar 
sionally  indulged  his  favourite  propensity,  and  though 
his  pieces  were  praised  by  critics  of  celebrity,  who 
admired  his  talents,  he  could  not  suppress  the  timi- 
dity which  prevented  the  publication  of  them.    Thus 
he  continued  to  write,  and  continued  to  conceal  his 
writings  from  the  public  eye. 

At  length,  after  repeated  intervals  of  fear  and 
hope,  confidence  triumphed  over  every  timorous 
consideration,  and  he  resolved  to  come  forward,  not 
as  a  competitor  for  momentary  and  perishable  ap- 
plause, but  as  a  candidate  for  noble  and  lasting  repu- 
tation. His'  difficulties  in  selecting  a  new  and  in- 
•teresting  subjfjct  were  great,  but  he  knew,  that  what- 
ever topic  he  might  choose,  he  would  have  more  ob- 
stacles to  surmount  in  cjoathing  it  in  a  new  and  in- 
teresting dress.  Painting  displayed  attractions  which 
decided  his  opinion.  The  subject,  though  difficult 
to. be  handled  without  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 

art^ 
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«rl,  wis  fruitful  in  ideas,  both  fasoinating  and  digfit- 
fied,  instructive  and  sublime. 

His  essay  on  painting  M'as  published  in  1778,  and 
UayJey  regularly  began  bis  life  a^  an  author,  in  his 
Ihirty-tbird  year ;  an  age  in  which  the  reputation  of 
Pope  was  in  its  full  blaze  of  populiarity.     The  cf iti- 
Cfsins  which  the  writer  thought  proper  to  introduce 
into  this  work,  though  in  common  instances  accu* 
rate,  were,  in  those  of  a  more  minute  and  refined 
nature,  censured  by  the  artists,,  whose  superiority  of 
jttdgment,  wiih  respect  to  their  own  pursuits,  wiU 
hardly  be  contested.    The  diction  rs,  in  general^  ade- 
<|nate  to  the  matter.     It  is  perspicuous,  flowing  and 
impassioned.     He  seems  to  have  been  convinced^ 
that  the  most  captivating  substitute  for  novelty  of 
thought,  is  sweetness  of  numbers  and  richness  of  ver- 
sification.    It  has,  however,  been  blamed  for  a  re- 
dundancy of  style,   that  exposes   the  poet  to  the 
charge  of  not  sufficiently  varying  the  construction 
of  bis  periods. 

The  poem  was  deservedly  praised,  and' Mr.  Hayley 
was  tempted,  by  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  and 
admirers,  to  resume  his  residence  in  London.  Had 
be  been  really  ambitious  of  popularity,  or  desirous 
of  courting  the  protection  of  the  great,  a  more  fa- 
Yourablc  opportunity  could  not  have  presented  itself 
to  Bis  wishes.  There  was,  from  the  first  appearance 
of  his  production,  an  importance  attached  tb  his 
name  in  the  literary  world,  which  he  might  have  cul- 
tivated with  the  patronage  of  the  most  distinguished 
circles,  and  with  the  most  profitable  results  to  his 

private 
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private  interest*  But,  like  Horace,  hi&  love  for  th<? 
enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  and  his  fondness  for  h\$ 
farm,  were  not  lost  in  the  triumph  of  his  musa  As; 
a  moralist,  he  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  eiir 
quired: 

**  Cur  valle  pcrmutem  SaVinA 

Divitias  operosiorcs  ?  *  *  • 

His  essay  on  history  appeared  in  1780,  and  bore 
decisive  marks  of  considerable  improvement.  It  cer- 
tainly possesses  the  fairest  pretensions  to  rank  as  his 
best  production,  and  exemplifies  the  happy  art  of 
embellishing  character  with  animated  descriptioa, 
splendid  imagery,  and  dignified  sentiment.  The 
improvement,  however,  naturally  arose  from  his 
clioicc  of  a  subject  more  conformable  to  his  general 
knowledge,  and  more  congenial  to  the  public  taste. 
He  had  not  to  discuss  the  principles  of  pn  art,  with 
which  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted,  an4  on 
which  his  comments,  however  just,  were  liable  to  be 
controverted  by  the  caprice  and  opinions  of  different 
masters. 

Soon  after  followed  "  The  Triumphs  of  Tenniper,'* 
^  wprk  certainly  more  bold. and  luxuriant  th^n  bis 
former  pieces  ;  but  his  confidence  is  raised  to. aU. ex- 
cess of  daring,  and  his  luxuriance,  from  the  too  fre- 
quent introduction,  of  allegpiy,  and  the  studious  2^c- 
cumulation  of  pomp  and  splendour  of  diction,  i3, 
at  times,  unintelligible,  and  often  dazzles  but  to 
confound.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  much  to 
praise,  and  though  his  Pegassus  flics  with  a  looie 

rein, 
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rein,  he  has  a  grandeur  in  the  irregularities  of  hi* 
flight,  that  shews  an  extensive  range  of  fancy^  of 
which  the  poet  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  thought 
capable.. 

Mr.  Haylcy  now  seemed  determined  not  to  linger 
in  the  career  of  fame,  and  in  1782,  the  literati  were 
surprised  at  the  publication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Epic 
Poetry.'*  It  abouuds  in  melody  of  numbers  and  co- 
piousness of  expression,  but  unfortunately  betray^ 
many  marks  of  a  mind,  negligent  of  the  necessary 
connexion  between  thought  and  language*  The 
most  fastidious  critic  must  allow  it  'to  possess  nu- 
merous documents  of  industrious  investigation  and 
correct  taste,  with  unquestionable  proofs  of  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  subject.  But  this  is  not 
sufficient ;  the  professor  who  delivers  lectures  on  the 
subject  matter  of  bis  prospectus,  should  be  careful 
not  to  give  to  his  scholars  an  opportunity  to  read 
lectures  to  him  in  their  turn.  He,  who  undertakes 
the  arduous  task  of  instructing  others,  should  be 
concise,  luminous,  and  impressive.  This  excellence 
has  been  rarely  attained  by  our  author  in  his  Essay 
on  Epic  Poetry.  He  is  loose,  inadequate,  and  care- 
less of  appropriate  style.  Had  not  Cicero,  Quincti- 
lian,  and  Longinus,  suited  their  method  and  terms 
to  their  subjects,  they  would  not  have  been  raised  to 
that  pre-eminence  of  authority  which  they  have  so 
long  enjoyed*. 

♦  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  notes  to  the  Essay  evince  a 
great  fund  of  learning,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  different 
ianguageSi. 

Of 
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•  Of  his  dramatic  productions,  we  cannot  speak  in 
a  very. favourable  manner.  His  rhyming  Gomedies 
can  only  be  considered  as  so  many  experiments^  ha- 
zarded to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  writer.  They 
are  chaste  in  sentiment,  and  pure  in  language ;  but 
they  do  not  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  wit,  humour, 
and  interest,  the  principal  things  that  could  recom- 
mend them  to  public  favour. 

The  tragedies  of  Mr.  Hay  ley  furnish  a  strikinqr 
proof  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  nature' of 
the  English  drama.  The  versification  is  correct,  and 
frequently  rich,  but  the  plots  are  devoid  of  incident, 
and  our  affections  are  fast  asleep,  when  the  bosom 
should  be  agitated  by  the  varied  passion  of  the  tragic 
muse.  That  judgment  must  have  been  very  crro- 
tieous,  which  could  enterttiin  any  hopes  of  the  suc- 
cess of  such  plays,  while  Julius  Cwsiity  Caio,  ^jxd 
Jrene^  were  discarded  from  the  stage. 

His  miscellaneous  works  are  both  instructive  and 
amusing,  and  his  compositions  in  prose,  though  not 
distinguished  for  energy  or  grace,  possess  both  in  a 
degree  far  above  mediocrity. 

.  Mr.  Hay  ley  seems  to  have  taken  Pope  for  his  mo- 
del, not  with  the  design  of  emulating,  but  of  ap- 
proaching him  in  a  nearer  degree  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  or  contemporaries.  Like  that  great 
master,  he  .has  been  minute  in  his  attention  to  ca- 
dences, pauses,  and  the  charms  of  modulation.  But 
his  sentiments  arc  too  much  expanded,  when  they 
ought  to  be  condensed.  His  amplification  is  not 
without  magnificence  ;  but  he  amplifies  when  a  ju- 
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dicious  and  striking  contractioo  is  necessary.  Not 
satisfied  with  presenting  a  combination  of  ideas^  in:  - 
one  advantageous  light,  he  goes  on  enlarging,  until 
its  original  vigour  is  impaired;  and  the  languor  of 
the  poet  and  that  of  the  reader  become  reciprocal.. 
Yet,  even  here,  he  has  the  merit  of  displaying  ele- 
gance and  grace  in  his  excursions  ;  but  he  is  elegant 
without  strength,  and  graceful  without  prccision.1 
Poetry  too  diffused,  like  empire  too  extended, 

•*  ExcHanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour.'* 

His  imagery  is  judicious  and  sometimes  lofty,  but 
it  wants  those  vivifying  sparks  of  genius  that  brighten- 
into  a  blaze  of  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  poet. 
He  is  without  vehemence  and  in>{3etuosity,  but 
he  is  also  without  inequality  and  roughness.  The 
creative  faculty  is  not  to  be  traced  in  his  works,  but 
he  has  made  his  muse  subservient  to  the  noblest 
purposes  ;  and  the  name  of  Hayley  will  be^  remem- 
bered with  honour,  while  polite  literature,  moro- 
hty,  and  taste  shall  continue  to  be  cultivated,  prac-* 
tised  and  admired. 

In  private  life,  the  conduct  of  Hayley  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  panegyric.  From  his  earliest  intro-* 
ductiou  into  society,  he  has  been  remarkable  fof 
amenity  of  manners,  integrity  of  principle,  and  int 
dependence  of  mind.  He  hals  never  condescended 
to  flatter  his  superiors  in  rank,  nor  has  he  courted 
popularity  by  those  unworthy  means,  to  which  genius 
has  been  known  to  prostitute  its  dignity.  An  uniform 
friend  to  virtue  and  talents,  he  has,  in  many  instances, 

rescued 
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irescoed  innocence  from  distress^   and  merit  froin 
peoury.    ]    ■ 

TbiP  njonument  to  the  memory  of  Collins,  the 
.poet,-  in  Chichester  cathedral,  was  designed  and  the 
(^ifaph  ^^ritten  by  Mr.  Hayley,  who  was  a  very  libe- 
ral subjicriber  towards  its  crectiop.  .    . 

No  person  live$  in  more  degapt  retirement  thjifi 
Mr.  Hayley.  His  grounds  at  Eartham,  have  been 
laid  out  by  him§elf,  with  as  much  taste,,  as  if  they 
had  been  superintended  by  Mr.  Capability  Browiji. 
He  now  spends  much  of  his  time  at  Telpham,  near 
Bognor,  where  he  has  built  an  elegant  cottage,  fgr 
::the  purpose  of  affording  his  son  the  benefit  of  se§-  • 
t>4tb.i^g,  whose  long  declining  state  of  health  h^s 
unhappily  involved  him  in  great  afQiction.  Q.  \ 
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l^ANY  females  h^vQ  risen  frpnj  the  lowest  walks 
of  life  to  distinguished  eminence  ;  some  on  account 
of  their  personal  charms,  others  by  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, and  many  by  adding  cunning  to  their  af- 
tractions,  but  few,  very  few,  by  their  intrinsic  merit, 
their  superior  beauty,  and  their  virtupus  deport^erit 
united. 

The  stage  is  a  dangerous  situation  for  a  young 
^oman  of  a  lively  temper  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments,  especially  when  her  professional  excellen9ifS 
Jhiaiire  .stamped  her  a  favourite  with  the  public.    To 
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"preserve  tlie  line  of  virtue  amickt  »uch  various  temp- 
tations, and  amidst  numerous  admirers  possessed  of 
•titles  aiid  affluence,  evinces  sL  strength  of  principle 
"arid  a  purity  of  heart  that  justly  call  for  the  greate* 
acjmiration.     When  a  person  in  such  a  state,  and  so 
circumstanced,    falls  beneath  the  allurements  which 
-cdntinually   pfesent  themselres,  even   the   virtuous 
*are  more  disposed  to  pity  than  to  censure,  to  excuse 
^an   to  condemn.     But    when    one    thus  placed, 
nobly  braves  every  temptation,  resists  all  the  glitter- 
ing  attractions    which    are  held-out,  and,    withoHt 
•paternal   guardianship,    steers    her   course   through 
the  intricate  quicksands,  without  once  deserving  a 
censorious  remark-  from  the  observant  multitude,  it 
15  proper  to  hold  such  an  one  forth   as  an  example 
deserving  of  praise  and  imitation. 

Mr.  Farren,  her  Ladyship's  father,  served  a  regu- 
]ar  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at 
Cork  ;  and  his  brother  rose  by  his  merit,  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  64th  regiment  of  foot.  This  gen- 
tleman was  a  scholar  arid  an  author,  and  wrote  an 
e<5say  on  taste,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Hawkesvvorth,  and  met  with  his  approbation,  but  we 
'bclrere  it  w^as  never  published. 

'  "  The  father  of  Miss  P"'arrcn,  after  he  was  out  of 
his  time,  sot  Op  in  business  for.  himself  at  Cork,  but 
though  he  was  generally  respected,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Air.  Wriglit,  ait  eminent  brewer  at  Li- 
verpool, with  whom  he  had  some  fortune  ;  his  prac- 
tise iailc^d,  and  at  length  he  became  insolvent.     It 

•  must  not  be  cmicealed,  that  hi«  eoudtict,  in  somerc- 

•  -       .  *    .  .spects^ 
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SpectS)  proved  the  source  of  his  misfortunes,  for  he 
was  fond  of  corripany,  without  being  select  in  his  ^ 
choice,  and  loved  the  tavern  better  than  his  shop. 
He  had  always  been  partial  to  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, and  greatly  delighted  in  associating  with  the 
children  of  Thespis  in  his  native  city.  After  his  re- 
tirement to  Liverpool,  therefore,  and  finding  that  his 
father-in-law's  circumstances  were  not  adequate  to  his  ^ 
expectations,  he  boldly  resolved  upon-  venturing  into 
the  dramatic  line.  His  irregular  habits,  however,  con- 
tinued, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  Mrs. 
Farren,  and  the  assistance  which  she  received  from 
her  friends,  the  situation  of  herself  and  her  children 
must  have  been  wretched  in  the  extreme.  She 
brought  him  seven,  of  whom  only  two  are  now  living, 
Elizabeth,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who  was  the 
second,  and  Peggy,  the  youngest,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Knight,  a  respectable  performer,  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  ^ 

The  Countess  was  born  in  1759,  and  lost  her  fa- 
ther when  she  was  very  young.  In  1773,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  Liverpool  stage,  in  the 
character  of  Rosetta,  in  the  comic  opera  of  Love  in 
a  Village.  That  theatre  was  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Younger,  a  dramatic  veteran,  and 
still  remembered  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  with 
respect,  for  his  pleasantness  and  liberality.  He  took 
Miss  Farren  under  his  own  immediate  protection, 
became  her  tutor,  and  .watched  over  her  with  a  truly 
parental  solicitude.  Under  such  a  guardian  and  pre- 
ceptor, aided  by  a  quickness  of  perception  and  a 
H  h  2  ductile 
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ductile  disposition,  she  soon  became  a  promising 
actress,  and  the  favourite  of  the  public,  not  only  at 
Liverpool,  but  at  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  and  other 
places  where  the  corps  of  Mr.  Younger  usually  per- 
formed. 

At  length,  that  worthy  man,  who  had  always  a 
lively  concern  in  her  welfare  and  advancement, .  re- 
commended her  to  try  her  fortune  in  London.  Ac- 
cordingly she  came  to  town  in  the  summer  o(  1777> 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Younger  to  the  elder  Colman, 
at  whose  theatre  she  appeared  shortly  after,  in  the 
character  of  Miss  Hardcastle,  in  Goldsmith's  comedy 
of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  That  excellent  mimic, 
Edwin,  made  his  first  appearance  the  same  night,  in 
the  character  of  Tony  Lumpkin ;  and  the  same  sea- 
son produced  also  that  eminent  genius  the  late  Mn 
Henderson,  a  trio  of  performers  seldom  exhibited 
together. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  day,  in  their  observa- 
tions on  her  performance,  blended  considerable  truth 
with  much  cynical  severity.  It  may  not  be  unamus- 
ing  to  quote  their  remarks  :  "  Miss  Farren's  first 
appearance  on  a  London  stage,  appeared-  the  most 
leading  figure  in  this  groupe,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance, is  entitled  to  some  indulgence  fmm  the  cri- 
tic pen.  Her  performance  of  Miss  Hardoastlc, 
though  far  short  of  Mrs.  Bulk-elcy,  who  was  the 
original  bar-maid,  would  not  have  disgraced  cither 
of  our  winter  theatres.  Her  person  is  genteel  and 
above  thp  middle  stature ;  her  countenance  full  of 
sensibility  qnd  capable  of  expressioa;  her  voice  clear 

but 
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but  rather  sharp,  Jtnd  not  sufficient!}^  varied;  her 
action  not  directly  aukward  ;  and  her  delivery  em- 
phatic and  distinct.  When  Miss  Farreti  learns  to 
tread  the  stage  with  more  ease;  ta  modidate  and 
vary  her  voice  ;  to  correct,  inspirit^  arid  regulate  her 
action  ;  and  to  give  a  proper  utterance  to  her  feel- 
ings, by  a  suitable  expression  of  voicjc  and  counte- 
nance^  in  our  opinion  she  will  be  a  most  valuable  ac- 
quisition  to  our  London  theatres." 

Her  reception  was  very  flattering,  and  the  best 
judges  of  acting  at  once  predicted  her  future  emi- 
nence in  that  line.  On  the  30th  of  August  follow- 
ingy  she  played  the  part  of  Rosina,  in  the  Spanish 
Barber,  which  was  thqn  performed  for  the  first  time, 
and,  by  her  manner  of  acting,  she  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  piece. 

'  In  the  ensuing  winter  she  accepted  an  offer  from 
the  managers  of  Covcnt  Garden  theatre,  where  she 
plaj'cd  tragedy  with  the  late  Mr.  Diggcs  ;  so  little. 
did  they  understand  or  examine  the  real  bent  of  her 
talents  at  that  time.  Not  long  afterwards  she  re- 
moved  to  Drury  Lane,  where  also  she  stood  oa  the 
tragic  line,  though  sometimes  a  comic  character 
M^as  allotted  to  her.  At  length  a  lucky  circumstance 
occurred,  which  brought  her  into  that  immediate 
sphere,  in  which  she  was  destined  by  nature  to 
move.  Mrs.  Abiugton,  the  favourite  of  Thalia  and 
of  the  town,  went  from  Old  Drury  to  Covent  Garden, 
and  left  that  department,  which  she  had  filled  with  so 
much  splendour,  unoccupied.  In  this  exigence,  the 
proprietors  fi»ed  upon  Miss  Farren,  who  soon  proved, 
H  h  3  if 
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if  not  superior,  yet  in  most  respects  equal  to  Mrs.- 
Abington.  One  of  the  grave  censors  of  that  time, 
in  his  observations  on  this  change,  has  given  an 
opinion  which  may  well  be  adverted  to  in  this  retro- 
spect. "  The  desertion  of  Mrs.  Abington  from  Drury 
Lane  to  Covent  Grarden  theatre,  left  an  open  field  for 
the  display  of  Miss  Farren's  abilities,  of  which  the 
public  had  before  entertained  gre:*-  hopes.  The 
task,  however,  was  a  severe  one,  perhaps  too  severe. 
The  manner  of  Mrs.  A.  is  not  only  excellent  in 
itself,  but  the  auditors  were  so  used  to  it,  and  rcmem-^ 
bered  it  so  perfectly  in  each  instance,  where  the  wit, 
satire,  or  situation  was  remarkable,  that  her  succesr 
sor  must  have  been  her  superior  to  have  been  thought 
her  equal.  Truth  require^  we  should  say,  though 
Miss  Farren  has  great  merit,  she  was  neither ;  she  is 
yet  young,  and  from  th(^  progress  she  made  during 
the  first  seasons  of  her  appearance  on  the  Londoq 
theatres,  we  have  reason  tp  hope,  that  if  she  pursue^ 
her  endeavours  to  excel,  with  the  same  ardor  sh^ 
began,  she  will  become  the  favourite  of  Thalia,  and 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  stage.  Her 
figure  is  tall,  but  not  sufficiently  n^uscular ;  were  it 
a  little  more  em-hon-fohit^  it  would  be  one  of  tt;e 
finest  the  theatre  can  boast.  Her  eyes  are  lively, 
her  face  handsome,  and  very  capable  both  of  comic 
and  scptimental  expression.*' 

The  part  which  she  first  undertook  in  the  comic 
line  at  this  theatre,  was  that  of  Lady  Town  ley,  to 
which  she  w^as  directed  by  that  sagacious  judge  and 
excellent  performer,  Mr.  Parsons,  for  whose,  benefit 

$he 
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she  played..  From,  that  time  she  took  4he  whplg 
circuit  of  Mrs.  Abingtdn's  ,  characters  with  cquaj 
success.  :..:•. 

The  applauses  with  which  she  was  favoured  by  the 
public,  however  gratifying,  could  iiot  equal  the  sa- 
tisfaction which  she  must  have  ^felt ;  at-  being  ho- 
noured with  the  private  esteem  of  the. great,  and  th? 
goad.  The  regularity  of  her  deportment,  and  the 
modesty  of  her  disposition,  procured,  ber  the  frjendT- 
ship  of  some  of  the  first  characters  in  tl>e  fashionar 
ble  circles.  Lady  Dorothea  Thomsou,  .and,  Lady 
Cecilia  Johnson,  admitted  Miss  Farren  in*  the  num- 
ber of  their  particular  intimates ;  and  by  this  means 
it  was  that  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  EarJ 
of  Derby. 

All  the  world  knows  the  circumstances  in  which 
his  Lordship. stood  with  respect  to  his  first-Countess ; 
yet  nothijag  but  her  dissolution  could  .enable  her 
separated  husband  to  give  his  hand  to  otee  so  deserv- 
ing of  his  love.  Miss  Farrcn's  profession  and  origin, 
and  all  circumstances  combined  with  it,  as  wdl  as 
his  owii,  would  have  rendered  another  sort  of  con- 
nexion not  very  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the  ilfiajor 
part  of  mankind.  But,  to  the  honour  of  ihe  parties, 
the  breath  of  calumny  could  never  find  occasion  to 
whisper  a  single  remark  on  the  subject  of  their  iur 
timacy,  that  might  put  cither  of  theiA  to  the;  blush. 
As  his  Lordship*s  knowledge  of  her  charaeter  and 
turn  of  mind  c^ncreased,  bis  attachment  became 
more  rivetted.  It- was  not  the  ardour  of  youthful 
^roliC;  or  the  playfulness  of  a  capricious  fancy^  but 
H  h  4  ""^     a  pure^ 
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g  pure,  sensible  love,  grounded  upon  the  ddffiiratidd 
of  principles  as  well  as  of  person,  and  an  assurance 
that  in  such  an  union  more  happiness  was  likely  td 
be  expected  than  from  one  of  a  mOre  pompous  nature. 

Though  neither  his  Lordship  nor  Miss  Farren 
were  scrupulous  to  conceal  their  particular  intimacy, 
they  were  cautious  in  the  management  of  it,  to  giv6 
the  world  no  room  for  censorious  remark :  and  it  \i 
observable,  that  in  all  their  interviews  Mrs.  Farrert 
V^as  present,  who  has  always  resided  with  her  daugh- 
ter in  every  step  of  her  advancement. 

The  following  testimonies  of  Lord  Derby's  affec- 
tionate  esteem,  are  too  honourable  to  both  persons  td 
be  eniitted. 

TO  MR.  HUMPHREYS,  THE  MINIATURE  PAINTER, 

ON  HIS  PORTRAIT   OF  MISS  FARREN. 

b  Thou,  whose  pencU  all  the  graces  guide. 
Whom  beauty,  conscious  of  her  fading  bloom. 

So  oft  impAores,  alas!  with  harmless  pride. 

To  snatch  the  transient  treasure  from  the  tomb  ! 

PkasM,  I  behold  the  fair,  whose  comic  art 

Th'  unwearied  eye  of  taste  and  judgment  draws ; 

Who  charms  with  Nature's  elegance  the  heart. 
And  claims  the  loudest  thunder  of  applause. 

Such,  such  alone,  should  prompt  thy  pencil's  toil; 

Of  serving  folly  give  thy  labour  o'er  ; 
Tools  never  will  be  wanting  to  our  isle  ; 

Perhaps  a  Farrdn  may  appear  no  more. 


TO  MISS  FARREN, 

ON  HER  BEING  ABSENT  FROM  CHURCH. 

WHILE  wond'ring  Angels,  as  they  look'd  from  high^ 
Observ'd  thine  abaence  with  an  holy  sigh. 
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To  them  a  bright  exalted  Seraph  said, 

*♦  Blame  not  the  conduct  of  the  exalted  maid. 

Where'er  she  goes  her  steps  can  never  stray. 

Religion  walks  companion  of  her  way ; 

She  goes  with  every  virtuous  thought  imprest, 

Heaven  on  her  face,  and  Heaven  within  her  breast" 

At  length,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Derby,  the  way  was  clear  to  the  perfection  of  that 
jbappiness  which  bis  Lordship  bad  so  long  antici- 
pated.  Miss  Farren  took  her  farewell  of  the.  publio 
at  Drury  Lane,  on  the  7  th  of  April,  1797^  in  the 
character  of  Lady  Teazle,  in  the  School  for  Scandal^ 
on  which  occasion  the  house  literally  overflowed, 
and  the  curtain  dropped  amidst  such  emotions  as 
never  before  were  witnessed  in  any  theatre. 

On  the  8th  of  May  following,  she  was  married  tp 
Lord  Derby  by  special  licence,  at  his  Lordship^s 
house  in  Grosvenor-square.  Soon  after,  her  Lady- 
ship was  introduced  at  court,  and  made  one  in  the 
procession  at  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  to 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg.  Since  that  time,  this 
noble  pair  have  spent  much  of  their  time  at  their 
seat  in  the  country, .  wheje  her  Ladyship  is  consi- 
dered as  a  blessing  by  the  tenants  and  the  poor. 
In  the  privileged  orders,  among  whom  her  Ladyship 
has  been  introduced,  she  is  deservedly  respected  and 
beloved,  as  the  most  tkulx  noble  of  her  rank. 

S.K. 


^&Sw. 
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MR.  PRATT, 

THE  interesting  subject  of  our  present  ^Memoir, 
>vas  born  at  St.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire,  about  the 
^xar  1749-50,  upon  Christinas  Day,  old  st^'le. 

His  father  was  twice,  we  believe,  high  sheriff  for 
that  county,  and  many  years  in  the  conrimission  of 
the  peace.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  great  worth, 
good  family,  and  of  considerable  property;  and  Mh 
Pratt's  mother  was  niece  to  the  famous  Sir  Thomas 
Drury.  Our  author  was  the  only  survivor  of  fifteen 
children,  most  of  whom  died  young. 

Mr.  Pratt  recervcd  the  rudiments  of  his  classical 
education  at  Felstcad,  a  celebrated  seminary,  in  Es- 
sex, in  which  county  were  situated  the  family  estates, 
and  mansion  house,  the  name  of  which  was  Rock- 
wood-hall.  To  tbrs  was  attached  the  Manor  of  Ab- 
bots, one  of  the  Nine  Roothings,  or  Roodings.  The 
house  itself  is  rendered  famous  in  history,  by  being 
the  residcnee  of  the  Lord  Capels,  and  for  concealing 
Elizabeth  from  the  rage  of  her  sister  Mary,  till  she 
was  conveyed  in  safety  away,  by  means  of  a  subter- 
raneous communication  between  the  private  chapel 
of  the  mansion  and  Abbots  Rooding  Church. 

At  a  very  early  period-of  life,  our  author  is  said  to 
bavc  proved  varieties  of  fortune,  and  by  one  or  other 
of  these,  more  especially  in  a  disappointment  of  a 
tender  nature,  to  have  been  counteracted  in  as  vari- 
ous plans  of  establishment  by  some  family  differences, 
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To  these' may  be  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of 
those  misfortunes  which  overshadowed  the  morning 
of  Mr.  Pratt's  life,  and  which,  indeed,  too  frequently 
cloud,  not  only  the  prospects  of  the  sons  and  daugh-* 
ters  of  genius,  but  impede  their  future  figui'e  and 
advancement.     The  embarrassments  brought  on  by 
these  domestic  grievances,  gave  a  premature  check  to 
all  attempts,  and  more  than  one  were  tired,  of  fixing 
in  the  liberal  professions,  in  either  of  which  he  wa$ 
unquestionably  endowed  with  qualities  to  become 
eminent,  had  riot  his  mind  been  thus  rendered  irri- 
table, and  trammelled  by  difficulties ;    aggravated^ 
perhaps,    by  the  impetuous  vehemence  natural  to 
youth,    and  more  particularly  to  ycfithful  genius,-  ' 
which  threw  him  upon  the  world  at  an  age,  when, ' 
like  his  own  Benignus,  (a  most  interesting  character 
in  his  first  work  of  the  novel  kind),  he  was  no  way 
calculated  to  cope  with  it ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  if 
his  spring  of  existence  was  overcast,  or  that  many 
succeeding  years  elapsed  before  the  gloom  was  dis- 
pelled, so  as  to  leave  his  talents  unobscured,  and 
himself  free  to  exercise  them  to  his  own  fame  and 
the  public  good  ;  or  indeed  permit  them  to  shine  in 
their  proper  sphere.     Prior,  however,  to  this  period, 
he   is  known   to  have  experienced   not  a  few  re- 
yerses. 

Yet  whatever  inconveniences  may  individually  have 
arisen  from  these  transitions  and  vicissitudes,  which 
it  would  be  painful  and  invidious  to  detail,  the  public 
are  probably  indebted  to  them  for  no  slight  share  of 
tbcir  amusement  and  gratification  during  the  past 
.  *  twenty- 
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twenty-five  years  :  few,  if  any  of  dur  English  writerSj 
bavmg  contributed  more  to  the  stock  of  their  literary 
pleasure  than  Mr.  Pratt,  whose  nunnerous  writings  iq 
fevor  of  philanthropy  have  now,  for  a  longer  space 
even  than  that  abovementioned,  deservedly  ranked 
bim  high  in  the  public  esteem,  and  whose  produc-. 
tions  must  have  had  a  proportionate  effect  in  diffus- 
ing that  delicacy  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  aod 
those  rich  effusions  of  fancy,  which  ate  no  less  orna- 
mental than  beneficial  to  society, 

Mr.  Pratt's  first  essays  in  prose  and  verse,  were,  as 
is  usual  with  juvenile  writers,  diffused  in  private  cir- 
cles aniongst  his  partial  friends  and  admirers ;  but 
the  continuation  of  the  domestic  differences  we  have 
alluded  to,  at  length  terminated  in  more  serious  evils 
consequent  upon  family  divisions^  including  the  loss 
of  a  considerable  part  of  patrimonial  property,    and 
much  of  the  remainder  was  squandered  amongst  the 
lawyers,  in  the  progress  of  a  long  Chancery  suit. — 
These  events  operating  on  an  ardent  temper,  and  a 
disappointed  mind,  directed  the  .pen  of  our  young 
bard  into  more  public  and  productive  channels,  but 
did  not  damp  the  progress  of  his  genius.     His  per- 
formances,   however,  were,  for  some  years,   either 
anonymous,  or  under  an  assumed   signature.     His 
first  efforts  were  made  in  the  monthly  publications, 
where  they  were  soon  sufficiently  noticed  to  be  co- 
pied into  various  other  vehicles,  till,  some  years  after, 
such  as  the  author  deemed  nrrost  worthy,  were  col- 
lected and  given  to  the  world  in  four  volumes,  under 
Ibe  general  title  of  "  Miscellanies,"  in  which  is  pre- 
served 
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$&F^pi  his  fine  poerrt  of-^^  Sympathy,"  after  passing 
through  six  quarto  copiojUB  erfitioq^,  with  a  rapidity 
pqualled  in  oiodQrn.tiaiijas  only  by  the  ^^  Traveller'* 
and  ^^  Deserted  Village;*'  the  delightful  versifica- 
tion, benevolent  sentiment,  and  exquisite  imagery 
of  both  which,  do  not  surpass  what  we  meet  with  in 
Mr.  Pratt's  poem. 

His  first-published  poetical  work  of  any  length, 
was  the  "  Tears  of  Genius,"  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  or,  ^a  poetical  commemoration  of 
the  departed  English  bards — a  work  as  happy  in  the 
idea  as  in  the  execution.  The  stile  and  sentiment 
•of  each  deceased  poet  is  caught,  and  imitated  in  this 
production,  with  so  much  spirit  and  accuracy,  that 
the  reader  is  led  .to  believe  they  are  perusing  tributes 
•to,,  and  epitaphs  of,  the  departed  sons  of  genius, 
•written  by  themselves.  This  poem,  after  a  very 
flattering  reception  in  its  original  form,  was,  like 
*^  Sympathy,"  preserved  in  the  '•  Miscellanies,"  and 
stands  also  affixed  to  a  beautiful  edition  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith's poetical  works.  Mr.  Pratt  could  not  havp 
been  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  very  ingenious  performance ;  priof 
to  which  he  printed  some  smaller  pieces  of  poetry, 
bearing  similar  marks  of  early  and  advancing  genius. 
These,  we  belijBve,  were  first  given  in  a  volume  of 
,the  old  Annual  Register,  published  by  Dodslcy, 
while  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Burke. 

On  the  death  of  the  English  Roscius,  our  author 
likewise  offered  a  poetical  tribute  to  the  talents  of 
that  great  actor,  called  "  The  Shadovvs  of  Shake-- 

speare/' 
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speare/'  in  which  the  different  characters  in  the  Wcft-ks 
of  the  immortal  bard,  particularly  such  as  bad  de- 
rived new  lustre  from  Mr.  Garrick's  performance^ 
Were  made  to  do  homage,  and  address  themselves  in 
character,  as  they  mourned  over  the  tomb  of  their 
representative.  This  ingenious  poem  is  another  proof 
of  a  happy  conception  in  Mr.  Pratt,  in  seizing  the 
subject  of  the  moment,  and  giving  it  general  im- 
portance and  stability.  Though  the  quarto  editions 
are  out  of  print,  it  is  amongst  the  number  of  repub- 
lications to  be  still  seen  in  the  author's  ^*  Miscel- 
lanies;'* and  to  that  impression  is  affixed  a  very 
beautiful  vignette,  by  Mr.  Gardener,  displaying  the 
"  Shadows"  doing  homage,  finely  grouped,  and  ha- 
bited in  their  respective  characters.  This  poem  has 
frequently  been  recited  on  the  theatre,  and  in  other 
public  places;  and  was,  we  believe,  first  written  for 
the  "  Bath  Easton  Villa,"  to  which  the  author  was 
a  frequent  and  successful  contributor :  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  well-known  excellence  in  reading, 
wherein  he  is  said  to  have  few  equals,  not  only  gave 
even  advantage  to  his  own  verses,  but  to  those  of 
many  other  votaries  of  the  vase. 

The  next  work  in  the  order  of  publication  was 
the  "  Sublime  and  Beautiful  of  Scripture,"  which 
first  appeared  in  two  volumes,  and,  after  three  suc- 
cessive editions,  was  comprised  in  one.  It  is  a  kind 
of  commentary  and  illustration  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  narratives  of  the  Bible,  which  arc 
presented  to  the  reader  in  the  most  pathetic  and  at- 
tractive manner,  and  affords  a  pleasing  example  of 

the 
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the  author's  abilities  for  lite'rary  crittcishi.  This  little 
*x>ium€  is  particularly  adapted  to  form  a  part  of 
education  amongst  the-  English  exercises,  and  might 
"be  introduced  into  our  seminaries-  with  great  advan- 
tage. ' 

Thus  encouraged  by  public  favour,  our  author, 
in  1775,  produced  a  work  of  a  most  singular  kincf, 
under  the  miscellaneous  title  of  ^^  Liberal  Opinions^ 
on   Man,  Animals,   and  Providence,'^    which  wei-c 
brought  before  the  public  in  two  volumes,  12mo.''at 
a  time,  extending  in  the  whole  to  six — the  first  two 
in  178O;  but  it  has  since  been  comprised  in  four, 
-and  with  a  success  which  induced  the  author  to  lajr 
aside  his  fictitious  signature,  and  stand  fdrth  as  its 
avowed   writer.     "  Liberal    Opinions'*  inclrrde  the 
-adventures  of   Beiiigmisy  which,  in   more  than  otie 
trait*  of  mind,  n^nners,  and  misfortunes,  has  been 
thought  to  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  its  author. 
This  book  first  discovered  to  the  public  that  pecutidr 
facility  of  delineating  character,  whether  ludicrods 
or  pathetic,  which  Mr.  Pratt  has '^ince  carried  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  equalled  by  few,  and  surpassed 
by  no  writer  whatever,  without  making  an  cxceji- 
'  tion  in  favour  of  Fielding,  Richardson,  or  Sterne. 
•  Some  critics,  however,  have  pronounced  the  cha- 
racter of  Draper,  in  the  "  Liberal  Opinions,"  to  be  a 
dangerous  picturo,  set  oft  in  colours  too  fascinating: 
but,  for  having  too  much  brightened  the  repreheri-^ 
sible  qualities  of  this  'Single  object,  ample  atonement 
-  is  made,  by. a  variety  of  other  characters,  which  are 
here  embellished  with  the  loveliest  tintings  of  virtue 

and 
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and  benevolence.  Amongst  these  Mr.  Greaves  an4 
Benignus  are  not  onJy  to  be  enumerated  with  man^ 
others  as  beautiful  examples,  but  may  claim  a  place 
pf  honour  and  admiration  beside  the  njost  celebrated 
portraits  of  the  pen :  and  the  poems  of  the  Unfortu- 
nate Daughter  and  of  the  Highwayman,  are  each  of 
uncommon  beauty  and  interest. 

The  work  ncict  in  succession  of  publishing,  was 
his  well-known  "  Pupil  of  Pleasure,"  a  severe  but 
animated  illustration,  and  personification,  of  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield's  famous  letters ;  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say,  whether  the  text  or  the  commentary 
most -engaged  public  attention,  or,  indeed,  most  di- 
vided public  applause  and  censure ;  many  being  of 
opinion  they  were  both  equally  dangerous,  and 
others  asserting  that  the  antidote  was  powerful 
enough  even  to  expel  the  poison.  Several  pamph- 
lets, and  innumerable  essays,  &c.  &c.  were  at  the 
time  published,  by  way  of  stricture  upon  both  these 
performances.  In  the  mean  time  both  increased  in 
popularity  and  reputation.  The  most  able  of  the 
objectors  to  Mr.  Pratt's  work,  was  the  amiable  and 
ingenious  Clara  Reeve,  who  animadverted  on  the 
"  Pupil  of  Pleasure"  with  much  severity  as  .to  its 
moral,  though  she  admitted  the  elegance  of  the 
style.  Mr.  Pratt's  book  was  certainly  written  with 
uncommon  fervour ;  but,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  late 
editions,  docs  infinite  honour  to  the  author's  abili- 
ties, and  merits  the  eulogy  of  the  critic  who  pro- 
nounced, that  "  there  never  was  a  happier  thought, 
than  thus  tp  personify  Jjord  Chesterfield's  maxima, 

and 


^n^by  a  tiataral  Irain  of  events^  in  a  story  J  that 
touches  every  chord  of  the  human  hearty  AGSodoih 
strata  the  pernicious  and  fatal  tendency  df  thpt  briK 
liant  casuist.**  The  Revereiid  Mr.  Hunter^  alsoj^  bt 
a  series  of  well  written  letters  on  thoae  of  Lord  Glies- 
terfield,  is  to  be  enumerated  amongst  the  wasfmfe* 
advocates  and  a;dmirers  of  our  author  on  Ibii  oeidif 
Gotu 

If,  however^  any  degree  of  censure  may  iltill  b* 
thought  to  attach  to  the  writer  of  these  very  interfc»tr 
ing  volumes,  wherein  the  severest  judgment  murt 
appreciate  the  characters  of  the  whole  Delmore  &* 
ttiily^  of  Fanny  Mortimer,  and  of  poor  Horace  Honie-f 
spun,  (wh(»e  sensations  oa  seeing  and  hearing  the 
drops  of  rain  fall  heavy  on  the  hearse  of  his  offend* 
ing  wife,  will  ever  be  remembered) ;  he  assuredly 
deserves  full  credit  for  removing  from  all  succeeding 
compositions  every  thing,  that  either  in  fable,  senti- 
ment, or  character,  might  carry  but  a  possibility  of 
being  misrepresented  or  mistaken.  Hi^  "  Tutor  of 
Truth/'  which  soon  followed,  began  a  proof  of  (hisy 
that  has  beeti  continued  in  every  performdhce,  Whe-. 
thcr  of  prose  or  verse;  and  though  we  trace  the  likts 
felicity  of  diction,  and  the  same  splendor  of  fancy,  a» 
well  as  general  power  over  the  understanding,  wbatr 
ever  could  prove  hostile  to  delicacy  or  morals  of  any 
kind,  has  been  studiously  avoided.  The  "  Tutor  of 
Truth"  was  intended,  indeed,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
".  PtipU  of  Pleasure,"  or  rather  the  character  of  Car- 
lisle, in  the  one,  was  meant,  to  oppose  SedUy  in  th© 
other;  how  then  am. wci  to  account  for.  i^s  (sompara^- 
:l7fi®-1800  I  i  tivel]f 
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tivcly  inferior  success  ?  The  merit  of  the  story  jmd 
interest  of  the  characters  are,  upon  the  whole^.nearij 
equal ;  and  the  moralify  unquestionably  less  liable  to 
objcjctions,  even  if  not  less  objectionable  in  fact. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  our  author's  Sediey  is^  what  Lord 
Chesterfield  wished  to  have  seen  Mr.Stanhope.  Since 
this,  Mr.  Pratt's  productive  pen  has  proceeded  in  one 
undeviating  progress,  no  less  chaste  in  design  than 
beautiful  in  execution,  whatever  has  been  its  subjects; 
and  there  are  very  few  in  the  circle  of  the  Belle  Let^ 
tresy  of  which  it  has  not,  in  the  unwearied  and  un- 
wearying course  of  its  multifarious  labours,  presented 
u^  with  a  specimen  of  that  versatility  of  talent  for 
)i^'hich  he  is  remarkable.      His  "  Observations  on 

/'Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts,*'  first  printed  in  1774, 
display,  amidst  some  juvenilities,  and  not  a  few  inac- 
curacies of  style^  a  solid  judgment  and  taste  for  cri- 
ticism, as  well  as  on  the  beauties  and  defects  of  poetic 
composition  in  general,  as  on  the  sublime  though 
very  unequal  writer  in  particular,  whose  admirable 
genius  was  the  object  of  his  remarks.  These  *^  Ob- 
servations" were  addressed  to  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Montagu,  who  had,  herself,  long  before,  established 
a  never-fading  reputation  for  the  critical  art,  wherein 
our  young  author  was  then  only  a  candidate. 

In  the  year  following  he  gave  to  the  public  his 
second  performance  of  the  novel  kind,  yet  of  a  dis- 
tinct species  from  what  is  in  general  so  called,  founded 
on  a  benevolent  but  chimerical  sentiment  of  Mr. 

,  Shenstone.     This  elegant  poet  had  hinted  at  the  de- 
light he  should  have  had  in  building  upon  an  entire 

neigh- 
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.fietgbbburhoDd,  filling  it  with  inhabitants^  and  then 
jwittling  them  according  to  their  rank,  feelings,  and 
.  talents.    This  Utopian  plan  Mr.  Pratt  brought  to  the 
t<^t  in  a  work  which  he  appropriately  entitled  "  Sben- 
stOQe  Green,"  in  which    he  created,  peopled)  and 
, endowed  a  village  on  the  principles  the  far-famed 
.  bard  of  the  Leasowes  had  sketched.     Our  author^ 
in  a  truly  ingenious  manner  pursued,  and  in  a  lite- 
.rary  3ense  realized  this  idea ;  and  while  he  proved  its 
.fallacy,  and  shewed  the  impossibility  of  its  being 
carried  into  execution^  in  the  present  state  of  soci- 
ety, makes  his  readers  lament  that  it  is  only  one  of 
those  fairy  dreams,  which,  asTMr.  Pope  says,  "  bcab* 
tify  our  days."     The  fable  and  characters  employed 
by  the  author  in  bringing  about  the  pleasure,  popu- 
lation, prosperity,  and  ultimate .  destruction  of  this 
little  town,  which  is  shewn  to  be /an  epitome  of  the 
whole  associated  earth,  are  .extremely  diverting  in 
^me  parts,  and  touching  in  others,  demonstrating 
but  too  plainly  on  the  whole,  with  what  propriety 
the  author,'  in  the  second  title,    has  called  it  the 
>*  New  Paradise  Lostj"  and  *'  A  History  of  Human 
Nature." 

About  this  time  canie  forth  the  charming  poem  of 
"  Sympathy,"  which  was  immediately  received  with 
the  distinction  it  de^rved ;  it  seemed  to  aid  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  muse-loved  Hayley,  in  reviving 
»thc  poetic  spirit,  which  had  drooped  and  languished 
^vcr  since  the  death  of  Goldsmith.  This  perfor- 
mance was  read  and  spoken  of  in  all  circles  of  fasbioa 
•and  tax^ience,  as  one  of  uncommon  excellence.  It 
.'  .  '  I  i  ?  '^^^ 


was  inscribed  to  a  most  iamiable  ctiardcter,  thb  Kef « 

,Mr.  Whalley,  author  of  a  successful  f^ay,  efytitM 

.f*  The  Castle  of  Montval/'  lately  performed  at  Dniry- 

lane  theatre.     The  heroine  was  most  admirably  toS* 

itaincd  by  Mrs.  Siddons.     "  Sympathy*'  received  vi»- 

oious.  honours,  prior  to,  as  well  as  after  publrcatioo, 

.being  introduced  to  the  respectable  Mr.  Cadcll,  8» 

its  publisher,  by  the  celebrated  Gibbon,  and  ushertd 

in  the  second  edition,  which  followed  fast  upon  tte 

first,  by  complimentary  verses  from  the  valuable  pen 

of  Mr.  Potter,  the  English  jEschylus,  with  a  sonnet 

by  the  rery  ingenius  author  of  the  *^  Old  English 

Baron;"  and  it  continues,  and  will  ever  continue  15 

aiford  augnnfented  delight  to  €*vcry  reader  of  taste  and 

sensfbility,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  reputation  of 

the  author  as  a  poet/ 

The  tinivcrsally  admired  **Em*na  Cofbet,^'  carte 
forth  dfter  the  war  in  America,  whose  woes  with 
those  of  the  mother  country,  ft  so  afFectingly  ifliw- 
tratcs  and  describes,  had  raged  most  fiercely.  The 
time,  the  circnmstances,  the*  subject,  and  the  man- 
ner of  treating  rt,  all  helped  to  make  this  work  ex- 
tremely popular ;?  and  accordingly,  there  has,  per- 
haps,^  not  been  any  thing  in  the  language  more  read. 
It  sooifi  reached  a  ninth  ifApression,  and  has  received 
^very  distinction  both  from  the  pen  and  pencil. 
The  embellishments  of  Angelica  Kauffman  prefixeii 
to  all  the  two  vQlunDc  editions,  are,  though  on  i 
•small  scale,  amongst  the  finest  sketches  of  that  captif 
vating  nrtist. 

*  ^  The  cxj[)ectation«  formed  by  the  pftbKe  of  oar  au- 
thor's 
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tfcor*^  power  over  the  tender  passions,  fiwn  the  above* 
xQCfitioned  perfonnancea,  tnd  of  bis  poetical  abilities 
from  .his  poem  of- '^Sympathy/'  were  now  very 
higb  1  and  it  wa»  under  these  favourabld  iin|)re3st6n& 
that  be  produced  his  tragedy  of  the  *^  Fair  Circas- 
siafiy '  ibunded  on  the  Almoran  and  Hamet  of  Dr. 
Haiii^cswortb,  *tbe  author's  private  tutor,  and  the 
'first  guide  of  his  muae>.  It  had  a  run  of  tvirenty-six 
aigbta  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  and,  cx)nsidered- 
as  a  first  dramatic  essay,  w^  a  very  successful  exer- 
tion.  Fftw  characters  on  the  English  stage  surpass^ 
the'Eastern  sage ;  but  it  may  be  considered,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pretematjural  machinery,  rather  as  a 
spectaicle  than  a  regular  drama ;  and  while  we  express 
puC  surprise  that  the  author  has  not  again  wooed  the 
tragic  muse,  we  marvel  much,  that  in  these  times  of 
theatrical  pageantry,  the  piece  in  question,  which  had 
perhaps  >nore  than  enough  of  glare  and  glitter,  is  npt 
revived.  At  the  same  time  that  we  allow. this  pro- 
idii<(0on  its  due  shane  of  praise,  we  by  no  means  con- 
^der  it  equal  tip  several  other  of  the  author's  poetical 
performances- 

Shortly  afterwards  were  published,  "  JLandscape* 
in  verse/'  which,  though  it  falls  much  below  his 
^^  Sympathy,"  had  considerable  success  and  merit.    • 

But  if  he  fell  ?;omewhat  short  of  himself  in  the 
last  mentloqcd  perfarmance,  the  Muse  of  Syippathy 
$hone  forth  again  with  additional  lustre  pn  ianother 
occasion.  The  intended  national  tribute  of  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  philanthropist,  Howard, 
v^  well  remembered^  and  amongst  the  poetical  effu- 
I  i  3  siona 
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aions  which  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  uncxamjrfccl 
goodness,  as  displayed  by  this  extraordinary  cbarac-' 
ter,  our  author  contributed  his'*^  Triumph  of  Bene- 
volence," which  was  sent  anonymously  as:  a  present 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  biir^iiiees 
of  a  statue,  as  well  as  the  receivers  of  the-  money 'fdr 
its  erection.  The  treasurers  publicly  expressed  their 
acknowledgments  to  the  unknown  author,  who  d6*'' 
sired  the  profits  might  be  appropriated  to  the  increa^ 
of  the  fund  ;  and  it  was  given  to  almost  every  writer 
of  eminence,  before  Mr.  Pratt  put  in  his  claim.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  have  read  this 
atan  anniversary  meeting,  and  atthebaseof  the  statue; 
but  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Howard  was  equal  even  to 
his  benevolence,  and  the  whole  plan  came  to  a  suddea 
stop.  The  design  is,  nevertheless,  as  honourable  to 
the  sensibility  of  the  public,  as  the  poem  is  to  Mr. 
Pratt,  whose  chef  tTcsuvre  in  poetry  this  production 
may  be  accounted- 

In  1788  appeared  the  first  quarto  edition  of  **  Hu- 
manity, or  the  Rights  of  Nature.'*  This  production 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  "  Sympathy," 
of  which  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy,  and  every 
reader  of  taste  and  feeling  will  rejoice  with  us,  that 
he,  who  so  well  sung  the  "  Triumph  of  Benevolence," 
has  undertaken  to  vindicate  the  Rights  of  Nature, 
and  to  inculcate  tl)e  virtues  of  "  Humanity." 

Mr.  Pratt  suffered  his  pen  to  lie  dormant,  from  the 
first  publication  of  his  poem  of  "^^  Humanity,'*  already 
noticed,  for  several  years,  during  which  he  resided 
chiefly  on  the  continent ;  but  it  was  resumed,  at 

length, 
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fcogth,  with  every  advantage^  in  giving  the  observa- 
tions which  he  made  abroad,  under  the  title  of 
^  Gleanings,"  first  published  in  1795,  and  of  which, 
various  large  impression*  have  succeeded.  Concern- 
ing this  performance,  the  critics  were  unanimous  in 
remarking,  that  the  author  exhibited  an  example  of  a 
species^of  travellers  different  from  all  those  enumer- 
ated by  Sterne,  and  that  they  could  not  but  highly 
approve  while  he  pursued  this  judicious  mode,  and 
found  so  many  lively  and  pleasant  exhibitions  of  man- 
ners, so  many  amusing  and  interesting  anecdotes, 
and  «o  many  observations  and  reflections,  gay  and 
grave,  sportive  and  sentimental  (all  expressed  in  a  gay 
and  familiar  style),  better  suited  to  the  purpose,  thaa 
sentences  laboured  with  artificial  exactness.  Tbd 
general  idea  of  Wales,  in  this  tour,  is  beautifully  pas- 
toral, and  has,  perhaps,  more  contributed  to  making 
that  "principality  the  resort  of  fashion  and  of  travel- 
lers of  all  descriptions,  and  publishing  tourists  also, 
than  any  book  that  had  before  undertaken  to  describe 
that  fine  appendage  of  the  British  empire :  and  we 
are  carried  from  thence  into  Holland,  Guelderland, 
and  Westphalia,  with  equal  success,  by  this  literary 
magician,  who  presents  us,  wheresoever  he  goes,  with 
gleanings  for  the  heart,  and  gleanings  for  the  imagi- 
nation. The  stories  in  this  work,  whether .  pathetic 
6r  humorous,  are  of%  the  first  order  of  composition, 
particularly  such  as  are  addressed  to  the  fancy  or  feel- 
ings of  the  reader ;  such  as  the  "  Two  Sisters  taking 
the  Veil  ;"  the  "  Dutch  draft  Dogs;"  the."  Spar- 
rows ;"  the  exquisite  story  of  the  "  Merchant's 
I  i  4  Daughter ;". 
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Ifeughter;"'  the  *^  Old  Horse  f  and,  above  aM^tbfl 
story  of  the  "  Bird-catcher,  and  bis  Car\afyj"  which 
deserves  to  be  placed  dose  to  Yorick's  Starling;  with 
a^. variety  of  others,  of  np  less,  estimation  in  the  eye 
4LQd;(o  \ht  heart  of  the  feeder.  ,  In  sh^rt,  Mr.  Pratt; 
}ia?(  here  offered  to  the  public,  ^n  entertainment  asy 
ricJIjx  as  U  is  various,  part  o£  which  he  has  given  in  an 
ffl^  conversation  style,  and  all  with  sprightlinessand 
gQQd  bumQur,(€;x9eptingt^bplettcrSj  which  headdresses 
ayQiiyedly  to  t^i^ii  affections :  *^  and  there,*'  says  the 
reyerend  authpr  of  the  dialogue,  "  the  heart  owns 
]>ippi  resistless,'* .  The^^  volumes  contain  two  beaal;!* 
ful  song^,  both  of  which  have  been  set  to  music  by 
^Q^i^ent  hands.;  al^o  a  republication  of  his  celebrate4 
poems  of  ^^  Humanity,"  and  the  ^^  Triumph  of  Bc-i 
iKiVolence-'* 

Xb^  public  had  not  received  from  Mr.  Pratt's  pcQ 
a:p,oyel  .$ince  his  ^^  Emipa  Corbet,"  between  which 
and  "  F^p^ily  Secrets,"  first  published  in  1797>  elapsed 
a^  BcriQ4  ftf  more  than  ten  years.  .In  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  last  nanped  work>  the  author  denominated 
it  /^.Literary  and  Domestic^,"  because  the  sketches  of 
literary  conversation  woven  into  the  history,  were 
intended,  he  told  us,  as  an  experimeniy  how  far  such 
a  plan  might  tend  to  exalt  the  charactp'  without  di-t 
Q^^qishing  tjie  interest  of  this  species  of  composition.'* 
?'>^;sale  within  the  year  of  one  of  the  largest  editions 
that  has  ever  been  published  of  any  work  of  imagi^ 
Ration,  will  not,"  as  Mr.  Pratt  observed,  in  an  ad- 
vertisement prefixed  to  the  2d  edition,  *^  be  received 
as.evidence  of  public  disapprob^tioOa  but  of  the  exact 

reverse ; 
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reverse ;  yet.  Ill  compliance  with  a  general  idea  of 
tbe  wQrk  being  too  much  protracted,  and  the  in- 
tf^re^toftht  story  too  much  impeded,  by  means  c^ 
the  literary  and  other  discussions,  the  whole  pcrv 
Ibrmanqe  appeared  under  favour  of  such  retrench^*, 
meets  and  corrections  as  either  private  or  publjq 
opinion  suggested.'*  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  of 
iipprovement,  Mr.  Pratt  has,  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  acted  the  part  of  a  critic  upon  himself;  sucU 
parts  of  the  original  work  aa  consisted  of  literary 
disquisition  and  other  discussions,  not  immediately 
appertaining  to  the  story,  have  therefore  been  eithei? 
wholly  omitted,  or  so  occasionally  retrenched  as  .Xq 
i?cnder  the  history  more  rapid,  and  the  succession  of 
events  consequently  more  interesting^  without  at,  all 
affecting  the  original  design  or  deranging  the  parts^ 
The  author  carefully  kept  himself  out  of  sight,  and 
made  bis  retrenchments  in  such  a  way  that  a  reader 
of  the  second  edition  in  179S,  would  scarcely  ima- 
gine that  the  first  could  contain  more.  The  admi- 
rers of  Emma  Corbet,  and  of  these**  various  produc- 
tions which  h^ve  been  enumerated,  and  which  .de- 
servedly procured  him  an  interest  in  all  feeling 
hearts  and  polished  minds,  will  here  find  atOpIe 
cause  to  hail  his  return ;  for  this  is  one  of  those  books 
which  fastens  so  strongly  on  the  attention  by.  its 
interest,  that  notwithstanding  its  length,  fevy  readers, 
will-prevail  on  themselves  to  lay  it  down  before  they 
have  perused  the  whole.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  fir^ 
production  which  we  have  seen  of  late  years,  that,^ 
may  be  denoiiiin?,ted  of  the  old  school;  here  is  nei- 
ther' 
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ther  ghost, , goblin  nor  Spectre ;  and  it  is  but*  justice 
to  say,  that  to  the  moral  delicacies  of  Richardson, 
Mr.  Pratt  has  here  united  much  of  the  humour  of 
Fielding,  without  any  imitation  of  either.  But  after 
all  these  excellencies,  which,  though  chiefly  adopted 
from  various  criticisms,  we  arc  disposed  to  admit  in 
their  full  force,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  perfor-» 
mance,  as  a  work  of  fancy,  might  still  be  compres- 
sed ;  for  a  novel  may  certainly  be  as  much  too 
strong  and  powerful,  as  too  weak  and  flimsy. 

We  now  come  to  notice  the  last  of  our  author's 
productions,  and  certainly  not  the  least  in  public  cSp- 
timation.  On  the  first  coming  out  of  his  former 
volumes,  upon  his  return  to  England,  there  appeared 
in  one  of  the  public  prints  the  following  stanzas, 
introduced  by  a  wish  that  Mr.  Pratt  would  no  morq 
alienate  himself  to  glean  foreign  lands. 

Here  amidst  the  proud  profusion  smile, 

Admired  by  genius,  and  to  virtue  dear. 
Weaving  th6  flowers  that  blossom  on  our  isle. 

And  bright'ning  ev'ry  leaf  with  pity's  tear ! 

Where  merit  weeps  with  **  Sympathy "  to  bless. 

Where  vice  assails  "  Humanity"  to  show 
Mirth's  dimpled  cheek  with  modest  smiles  to  dress. 

And  snatch  from  forrow's  breast— the  weeds  of  woe." 

With  this  wish  of  the  author  of  the  above  verses 
Mr.  P.  seems  to  have  connplied  in  the  additional 
volume  just  mentioned^  which  is  entirely  a -Hin;^/ 
Home^  and  fo  British  readers  at  least,  therefore,  the 
tiiore  interesting.---The  Author  has,  in  manifold  in- 
stances, says  a  learned  critic  upon  bis  work,  shewn 

himself 
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hhnself  a  faithful  delineator  bif  his  countrymen,  and 
a  generous  and  manly  defender  of  his  country,  to 
u^hich  his  performance  is  a  tribute  no  less  valuable 
than  weJUtimed.  This  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  poK^ 
tical  feature  of  the  picture  ;  the  natural  one  presents 
the  island  in  a  warm  display  of  its  scenic  beauty: 
while  those  lineaments  which  are  coloured  by  the 
affections,,  and  which  give  the  m'md  of  the  country, 
are  pourtrayed  with  the  hand  both  of  a  painter  and 
of  a  poet.  The  right  chord  of  the  heart  is.  often 
touched  in  the  right  place ;  and  .  the  smiling  remark 
is  judiciously  brought  in  to  chase  away  the  tear  pro- 
duced by  any  of  the  more  pathetic  narratives.  The 
gleaner  has  our  cordial  assent  to  proceed  in  the  Jike 
manner  J  till  he  himself,  after,  we  hope  yet  a  long 
journey,  arrive  at  that  place  "  from  whose  bourn  no 
traveller  returns."  The  direction  which  Mr.  Pratt 
has  taken  in  this  leading  volume,  is  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  which  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a  strik- 
ing likeness  in  a  miniature,  appreciated  for  its  unaf- 
fected  appeals  to  the  best  affections  of  our  nature, 
its  happily  arranged  inferences,  and  the  general  in- 
quiry it  excites,  as  much  as  for  the  local  information 
with  vvhicli  it  abounds. 

The  fetters  on  criticism  are  certainly  not  inferior 
in  energy  or  utility,  to  any  in  the  book ;  at  once 
playful  and  serious,  and  exhibiting  equal  judgment 
and  delicacy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  trembling  subject, 
treated  with  great  address.  And  the  JJbems  of  the 
*^  Summer  Tribute  to  Nature/'  and  the  "  Address  to 

the 
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the  Sea/'  the  one  remarkable  for  S(^ness,  the  other 
for  sublimity,  are  chef  {i'ceuvres. 

Mr.  pratt  has  always  avowed  a  disincliaatioR  to 
engage  in  the  beats  of  party,,  on  cither  side,  yet  k99 
invariably  shewn  himself  to  be  *  warm  friend  tQ 
the  good  order  of  that  social  compact,  by  which  all 
men  are  boun(J  to  their  native  country ;  and  on 
particular  national  emergencies  he  {\as  come  forward 
with  some  well- tinned  and  t^mpoi;4ry  public  offering, 
la  i797>  -when  our  naval  disputes  ran  fearfully  high, 
appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pratt  to  the  "  Tars  of  Old 
England."  This  very  animated  address  to  the  Bri- 
tish seamen,  up^n  their  laoK^ntablo  and  unexampled 
iputiny,  which  is  now  almost  forgotten  in  their  glory^ 
possesses  great  merit.  It  breathes  all  thfe  pnergy  and 
^rrit  pf  true  patriotism;,  and  speaks  a  l^nguag^ 
TfbiQh.  must  affectevery  h^art  not  wholly  corrupted 
by  the  poison  of  insubordination.  This  ran  through 
six  editions  in  a  lessjnuinber  of  weeks.  In  the  same 
year  pame  out,  a  letter  to  the  "  British  Soldiers,"  by 
the  same  author,,  in, which  be  has  streogthened  the 
reproof  which  be  disppus^ed  to  thq  8edi;iced  jailors,  by 
the  judicious  panegyric  which  he  has  here  bestowed 
upon  the  unsullied  purity  of  the  military  character. . 
•  It  became  a  sort  of  fashion  for  literary  people  of 
hqth  sexes  to  contribute  pamphlets  and  books  oq 
national  subjects  and  .distribute  them  gratis  ;  of  this 
plan  wc  believe  Lord  Carlisle  and  Hannah  Mof€i 
were  the  first  projectors.  Our  author  contributed  3 
«mall  tract,   entitled  "Our  good  old. Castle  on  the 

Rock;^ 


JRock,"  int^flded  to  prove  that  a  spirit  of  general 
union  which  may  concenter  the  hands  land  hearts  of 
the  nation  against  >a  'common  feriemy,  is  the  only  way 
to  make  "  Our  good  old  Castle  on  the  Rock"  im- 
pregnable. It  is  elegant,  and  yet  easy  to  every  un- 
derstanding. •  ' 

Mr.  Pratt  is  also  author  of  various  impromptuS| 
fee*.,  on  temporary  subjects,  particularly  a  very  beau- 
tiful inscription  engraved  on  the  monument  lately 
erected  in^  Westmi aster- Abbey,  to  the  memory  of 
Mr-  Garricfc,  finely  executed  by  Webber. 

It  remains  only  to  be  said,  that  the  virtues  are  not 
indebted  to  Mr.  Pratt  for  his  writings  only  ;  his  life 
has  been  constantly  distinguished  by  iin  unifotin 
practice  and  support  of  the  most  amiable  qualities^ 
iknd  the  writer  of  this  article  cannot  close  itj  without 
feeling  it  a  duty  of  gratitude  to  state  in  bis  own 
person,  and  to  attest  for  many  others,  that  Mr. 
Pratt^s  disposition  to  benevolence  keeps  pace  with 
his  beautiful  descriptions  of  it ;  and  that,  impelled  to 
the  practice  of  the  sympathy  and  humanity  so  touch- 
ingly  painted  in  almost  every  production  of  his  pen, 
he  has  often  been  led  to  a  more  full  tide  of  good 
offices  to  the  unfortunate  of  every  denomination, 
thjln  the  dictate$  of  severe  prudence  might  sanction* 

J. 
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OP  BAtH# 

THIS  highTy  respected  gentleman  Is  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  not  more  distin- 
guished bythesmiles  of  fortune,  than  by  superior  intd- 
lectual  possessions;  an  intdresting  account  of  which 
tnay  be  found  in  a  puHication  of  the  Doctor^s;  irt 
1768,  entitled  the  "  Hugo  Antiques,*'  being  a  col* 
lection  of  letters  written  by  his  ancestors  and  their 
correspondents,  in  the  reigns  of  the  7th   and  8th 
Henrys,    Mary  and   Elizabeth,    Edward    the  6tl\^, 
James  the  1st,  and  Charles  the  1st,  in  four  vols,  re- 
plete with  original  information  and  merit.     Sir  John 
Harrington, from  whom  the  Doctor  more  immediately 
descends,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Harrington,  who  married 
a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  the  Sth,  with  whom  the 
King  gave  as  dower,  the  forfeited  church  lands  of 
Kelston,  Catharine,  part  of  Bath-Easton,  and  Cor- 
ston,  upon  which,  it  is  said,  he  built  at  Kclston  the 
largest  house   at  that  time  in  Somersetshire,     He 
was  a  great  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  whom 
hj5  attended  in  the  tower  during  the  reign  of  her  in- 
fatuated and  sanguinary  sister  Mary.    She  stood  god- 
mother for  Sir  John,  his  eldest  son,  who  also  became 
a  favourite,  from  his  ready  wit,  pleasantry,  and  learn- 
ing.    He  was  esteemed  the  best  English  epigram 
writer  of  that  age,  and  when  very  young  displayed 
much  ingenuity  and  judgment  in  a  translation  of 

Ariosto, 
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.Arlosto,  the  only  one  of  that  beautiful  poet  till  Mr. 
Hoole's,  which  appeared  some  years  since,  and 
though  certainly  possessed  of  much  merit,  is  by  no 
means  comparable  to  Sir  John*s,  to  whom,  indeed, 
Mr.  Hoole  seems  much  indebted  for  assistance. — 
J%mes  Harrington,  another  ancestor  of  the  Doctor^a, 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  in  the  literary  worldj 
by  the  so  justly  celebrated  Oceana,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  preface  of  the  "  Hugo  Antiques."  Indeed 
Genius  seems  to  have  had  many  favourites  in  thij 
family,  and  the  world  will  certainly  allow  that  hk( 
smiles  have  been  continued  to  the  worthy  subject  of 
this  memoir,  whose  delicately  enriched  taste,  and  su- 
perior knowledge  in  the  enchanting  science  of  music, 
have  so  often  and  so  justly  been  the  theme  of  public 
admiration.* 

Doctor 

*The  Doctor  has,  in  his  possession,  some  good  pictures,  and  a 
curious  collection  of  family  and  other  portraits,  uncommonly  well 
preserved,  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  7th  and  8th,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  1st,  and  Charles  1st.  He  has  an  original  picture  of  Queefi 
Elizabeth,  when  Princess,  in  the  tower,  and  of  Etheldred  Tudor 
Harrington,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  the  S,th;  also  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Leicester  and  Essex,  originals,  ^d  two  of  the  handsomest  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour,  in  their  curious  apparel  iai  ' 
which  they  appeared  at  court  on  the  Queen's  birth-day.  They 
were  rival  beauties,  and,  on  the  Queen's  giving  her  preference  to 
the  beauty  of  one  of  them,  the  other  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief 
and  envy. 

The  Doctor  has  also  a  family  seal,  the  date  of  the  year  1679» 
it  belonged  to  Robertus  Dominus  de  Haverington,  Cumber! an(i«u 

King  James  the  First  sent  for  the  Doctor's  ancestor  Sir  Joha. 
Harrington^  to  Court,  to  converse  with  him,  as  he  heard  he  was 

a  great 
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fibctor  Harrington  was  born  on  Micbiclmas  dajr^ 
1727,  at  Kelston,  Somersetshire.  He  received  bU 
'Isdacation  in  bis  father*s  bouse,  under  the  tuition  of 
ibc  late  Rev.  Dr.  Fothcrgill,  father  (rf  tbc  present 
-Vicar  of  Tvverton,  and  brother  to  the  late  Pro\x>st  6( 
.Queen's  College,  Oxford.  His  father*s  affairs  being 
tnuch  embarrassed,  his  elder  brother  wai  prevailed 
on  to  dock  the  entail  of  the  Kelston  estate,  an  act 
that  ultimately  proved  ruinous  to  the  whole  family^ 
fer  it  might,  on  account  of  the  Doctor's  minority^ 
have  been  preserved  to  the  present  family,  his  bro- 
ther having  died  shortly  after  the  business  was  ef* 
fccted.  At  this  time  the  Doctor  was  received  by  Ks 
uncle,  William  Harrington,  Vicar  of  Kingston,  in 
Wilts,  and  under  his  patronage,  entered  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1745.  Durihgthc  vaca^ 
lions,  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  a  man  every  way  cal- 
culated to  diffuse  knowledge  and  create  emulation  ; 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Doctor  derived 
much  of  that  elegance,  taste,  and  judgment,  which 
has  so  Gouspicuously  shown  in  his  compositions, 
from  him.  He  was  highly  celebrated  for  bis  acquire- 
fhents  in  the  sciences  of  music,  poetry,  and  matbe- 

t  great  wit,  **  Sir  John,"  said  the  superstitious  Kii^,  <«  whte 
do  you  til  ink  is  the  reason  why  the  devil  deal*  wth  old  woittedf 
so  that  they  become  witches  ?*'  "  Please  your  Majesty,"  repiitd 
fhe  Knight,  **  I  humbly  think  it  is  because  tbc  dtrvfl  delights  to 
tvalk  in  dry  places." 

The  King  talked  much  to  him  on  theological  subjects,  ind 
told  him  when  he  left  hfm,  "  that  as  he  had  heard  Sir  John'^ 
^it.  Sir  John  had  also  heard  the  King's  Icaming,  asd  bid  him 
report  it  favourably/* 

matics; 


matics ;  and  being  A  valetudiharian,  aod  his  «ight 
much  impaired,  he  often  errip!byed  his  ricphevf  tcf^ 
read. to  him,  a  circutristatice,  that  thotigh  it  rhiust 
haVe  been  extremely,  prdfitable  to  his  mind,  must 
also,  at  times,  h^ive  been  cdtlsidered  as  a  laborious 
task ;  for  such  was  the  greediness  of  his  uncle's  ap- 
petency  for  learnmg  and  information,  that  he  would 
frequently  niakt^  hirh  read  all  night,  and  commonly 
till  two  or  three  iri  the  nidf  ning,  not  liking  to  go  t6  ^ 
bed  before  dSy-Hght;  . 
'  It  was  in  his  uricle*s  house,  ahd  a{  the  age  df 
jeighteen  or  ninctteri^  thift^fe  cdmpdsed  the  viniver- 
sally  admrted  dud  of  "  Dfenbri  and  Clol-a/'  He  r^r 
sided  there  eight  years,  dflring  which  time  He  dftert 
amused  himself  in  writing 'pdetrjr,  chiefly  ligfit  com- 
positions. About  that  time  there  subsisted  a  strong 
rivalship  between  the  two  Bath  theatres,  and  th^ 
Doctor  fevoured  them  with  several  citcellent  pro- 
logueis,  epilogues,  &c.  some  of  which  were  spoken 
by  the  present  inimitable  actor,  Thomas  King,  at  the 
theatre  then  under  the  old  assembly  rooms.  The 
managers  presented  him  with  a  free  admission  ticket 
to  both  houses,  as  a  small  testimony  of  their  highi 
opinion  of  his  talents^  which  they  considered  of  great 
importance  to  themselves. 

During  his  residence  at  Kingston  j  he  published  aa 
*•  Ode  to  Harmony."  Eldgant  in  it$  composition^ 
and  intended  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  uncle 
and  aunt,  for  their  exemplary  care  and  attet)tion,  and 
also  as  a  compliment  to  the  uninterrupted  affection 
1799-1 8Q0,  K-k  in 


in  wbiQhthey  had  lived  fof  a-  number  of  yeafs^j^aftd 
ip  which  he  haid.iong  participated  and  fteHghite^r.:;.- 
Shortly,  after: this,  :artd  by  way  of  contrast,  he- pub* 
Kshed  du  '^:04ii  to  Qibtqs?^!/'  prefeced,  vit^  the  foU 
lowing  liiio,        -  .     '  :.:-  >         '       .     .v  .       ; 

*«  Bornbatio,  clangor,  strKTor,  tafatafifafa,  mWriiiure/* 

Witb^.thescvhc  printed!  tho-^ja^wircd  .p9ejp  jo(  t\m 
"  W-itcb  of  Wofeey  ;/:'ft:li^tL^  piece. ; of -sifechh  iofinito 
merit,  thatj  on  being  read  by  the^rccHtonoC.gcqllj^- 
^i€)i>-of  fugitive,.  ai^o^yfl^/^JiVpfoGinSjf -(priij^tfjd^^^t^w 
ycays  ago),  it  was  sclc^^^f[^n<i,.>ig^i-givfT).  to  tb<; 
pubHc;  wft.h,ft  V^oityJ,^s^flffir^^fK\'\^^ 
celebrated.  Gray,.mitbpi::^j:tbej;CfeLif^^^  .Y#f$}-;^^y>. 
With  the?  jadlwiratioi*: S^^th^  §f)\\w 4^A  ipTr; tk^: ppcitM? 
powers  pf;  Mr*  Gray,  .j^^je-i^a^ifit  but ^b^rve^.that^  if 
the  alterations-  are  ;hig  th^y  *r(?  pcrtainly  i)^  Wt 
frovements.  On  thejcont(i^ary,vYh^*'ev$rljeb^cl^ng^(t 
a  word,  he  has  robbed  it  of  a  ]^aiit}\^  Jji-js  at  this 
tijTie  very  rtire  to  be  met  .wilh^  we  shall^  ^therefprft 
from  a.couviction  of  its.grjatifj^ng  our  reader%fefer 
them  to  Dr.  Percy's  Relic:S..of::^;ncient  Poetry,  in  the 
second  volume  of  which  ;tH:#iiAtirul  collecjtian/it  will 
be  found,  tpgether  with;sQna^  other  of  0uij^  author's 
ingenious  performances,       • .-  '..;  :  ..-:  : 

In  the. ytar  17.48  tb^^fXosptor  took  hi&^  batc^jelor's 
degrees^  aud  jpuch  aboul  tfee  same  tiu>€>gaye  up  bis 
intention  of  taking  ordcres  (th^oiily  mojiyefor  which 
was,  the  siiKililiving  of-K<s}6tou^  whic^v-Avoulfil  =  be- 
come tbcprebeat^tiGu  Qjf.,j[ii;^  ^fathcifi  after  the  death 

..    :  •::       -of 


of  the.  incumbent,-  AixthdfeacanHwflJfe^Ofif/^whcr 
imfevrwsi'  bis  aaiTit)  and'  comn^onced  tbo  ^udy  of  phy^ 
sidjiivvvhicfe  pursuit' h'e  was  en^coui^dged *)y  ottcf  6f 
fak^itincles,  at  that  period  the  moiberitlneot  physiciart 
ih.Batb,  yet  itwhs'only  the  enemxr^gBoibfyt'of  wordf  l" 
for,  though  he  wasa*  inan  empewbredj  b&ih  by:,fbi*i 
tune^arid  fimt^  tb  intvodiatce  hi&anvkibte  rdatiV^wirtl 
eclat  to  the  worlds  iahis  profes^iojial  Qji^rj^cter^  it  is 
a  lamentable  triAthfi  tb^t  his  actionsi to^ardsjbim  were 
niggardly  and  iHiberal;  &V/iefvew' whwj^defcffhing 
health  made  it  rife6essary  td'fi^6  an  asfeistrrritj'^fie  pre- 
feigrfidre^  Str^Qg^  'tcx-  bigi :.»epbfeM^,  ^thojjfeh^":  fitmj  HA 
vfSy  rgfpat! •  O^^ty^ itfeere ^)bmH  thdvfer; i)pftBrnli|ti« 
d^1:^pf'4tsrtetab}bl|i^g  the  jtoang.^enideinaiifiJLiaev 
Alo^h refrutatiaiVpIrftiid-^^ecuf ing /to vbirhi  (ia  ^ite^-of 
defttb)  tb«  eWiffr.rfri^ctwJe  of /hfe  joncle.^  ^Wh^'&n 
wfet)Jly  :Bt  a  fosd'tw)fm:<tount  for  .this  dqiravkyof  heart 
in^v^tbe  inaa  v^lio  fifgt  irftrod^ocdr!  him  to  study  medif 
cw0tei>  in?»  is^lteheo036af^,ta!ofFti!:ariy  cornmcnt^  chrerj^ 
^^^ii94:}V^ill,^di^t'^6.^n}lji:oncr  that  cto'  be  madisova 

•^Qfeia>^ta^matmElctw-,].^-r     !  nr.  .r    -  ',      •-.  r  ^ 

:  )£>r:iHbrrtngton  Imn^iDied  at  ^Oxford  till  he  tbok 
hrs: diSgi^' of  -mitter'i of  arts.  vHis  coliege tirteinw^i 
Dr.  .GcofgcrJfctiisi-gaiy  of  whorh  ,iie  sfpeafc'd  ilii  xkt 
llighcjsit  tcumfltfif  ♦  pnaige,; J  and  -grateful  affcctibh.  '  He 
s4jw;p-/'  h«jbvar«ttfexfalliTit*scholar,'!a  fiauTMHc^cjarf> 
^roeryjiUfqwntefp .ambqthtt  Bestrf-njfen/^.  Dnewbcs^ 
g^^knecb  6£tdiinld:^ri(^'Aiannetfsiiiade  his  pupils inot 
OQV/43eBfMctbkn  as'tfafiir^tutofy  bjurtJove  him  af .t}wtr 
friend!"  The  Doctor  did  all).p4)$8ible:  hooaohitdiiiiJ 
kbi^iCiesiana^t^tiorls;:'  He  left  the fcoflegewitftfthe 
g!cw4.i  Kk2  reputatioa 
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reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  classtcal  scholars^r 
and  rich  in  every  species  of  information  necessary  to 
the  man  of  letters  and  complete  gentleman :  yet  he 
was  more  indebted  to  a  highly  gifted  understanding, 
(which  could,  in  a  moment,  see  and  comprehend  all 
things),  Jthan  to  intense  study,  of  which  he  was  by  no 
Iheans  fond,  and  would  oftf^n  say  with  the  bard,  that 

*'  Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  Sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep  search M  with  saacy  looks ;    '   - 

"V^hat-  have  ppntinuaV  ploddprs  ever  wpn. 

Save,  base  authority  from  others  books?*-';     ■       ./■-.: 


He  possessed  too  ihuch  genius'to  borrow'  idefes^  from 
any  iman,  and  felt  a  pride  in  being  Orterdf  tHejfea;  Wfco 
^uU  think  for  themselves;  But  though  He  was  ttot 
Mactly  a  3cal;<rorw,  he  was  certainly^ What  the  wof Id 
callsottO/  reaJj  and  was  also  a  ttiati  of  stiH!>hg  judg- 
meni,  and  ex^quisUc  taste,  of  whibh  lie  has  since 
given  the.  world  various  proofsJ  At  a  very  early  age, 
he  discovered  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, metaphysics,  music,  and  poetry,  as  astonished. 
his  fellow  collegians,  and  created  no  small  degree  of 
jealousy  iti  their  minds ;  maiiy  felt  ashamed  of'^thcir 
inferiority  to  a- west  country  hoy  (as' they  called,  him) ; 
for,  at  that  time,  Queen's  College  was  chiefly  in- 
ihabitcd  by  gentlemen  from.thenortlicrn  counties  of 
AVeslm6reland  and  Cumhcriandy:feiaonB  for  shrewd- 
ness of  intellect,  as  well  as' persevering  ip)iIicstion^ 
and  it  was  not  a  little  mortify ingltor.^nid  tisemadvei 
surpassed  in  learning  by  one.iwho.seesned  19  ^e  no 
4)8rti^ular> pains. al)out  it.  ..*:.:/■  '  .      /  : 

rrile  wa^  fbml . ' of  mechanical KHTt^'iatid.  displtjred 
/  •  jj:  ■  '-.  i  '■'■•  ^^  much 
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Tiiuch  mgenuity  in  the  construction  of  several  rpathe- 
matical  instruments  he  made  for  his  own  use :  ip 
tfbort,  his  genius  was  universal,  he  knew  something 
of  every  thing,  and  whatever  he  undertoak,  was  al- 
ways successfully  accomplished.  lie  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  astronomy  ;  but  his  favourite  study  and 
.amusement  was  that  enchanting  science,  whose  dul- 
cet ckirms  have  power 

*'  To  soothe  the  savage  breast. 

To' soften  rocks,  and  bend. the  knotted  oak." 

And,,  though  very  young  and  self-taught,  he  was  wqjl 
known,  and  much  admired  in  the  musical  world  for 
•the  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  his  compositions,  and 
also  for  his  superior  taste  and  execution  on  the  flute. 
He  played  the  harpsichord,  but  only  to  set  his  music; 
it  was  not  his  favourite  instrument;  he  never  perforni- 
cd  on  it  in  public. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Hays,  of  Oxford,  father  of  the 
Jate  Dpctor  of  ^hat  name,  founded  a  dub  o(  gentle- 
men nmsicJans^  yocal  and  instrumental,  none  of  whom 
were  permitted  to  perform,  unless  they  could  play  and 
sing  at  sight-  If  any  gentleman  committed  a  blun- 
der, he  was  not  allowed  to  continue  his  performance 
that  eveni^ig  J  and,  in  order  to  have  them,  perfect  in 
their  di^^eot  parts.  Dr.  Hays  gave  each  a  bill  of  the 
aext  night's  entertainment.  By  adhering  to  these 
rules,  this  charming  society  met  for  many  years  in 
Sriie  harmony.  Dr.  Harrington  soon  became  a  prin- 
cipal ornament  to  it,  and  felt  delighted  in  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  him  to  become  acquainted,  with  the 

K  k  3  V^'^TCsR.^ 


Jedrn^'afid  ingenious  Dr.  Hay^,  whose  friendship  he 
po§QesgedtQ  the  end  of  bb  Ufd.  He  often  mentions 
this  nauflic^l  4^aocj^ti0n  with  pleasurie,  and  regrets 
th^  ^ei^  are  no  longer  any  iSucb  ;  yet  it  is  by  no 
ipfrans  .wonderful;  siqce  we  find,  tbe  j^cntlemcn  of  the 
jpri:sent  day  niore  inclined  to  dedve  amusement  from 
4he  exertion?  pf  professional  mert  (the  number  of 
whom  are  increased  ten  to  one)  than  their  own, 
where  it  requires  (as  in  music)  so  much  labour  to  at- 
tain any  degree  of  excellence ;  and;  indeed,  if  we 
consider  how  many  claims  the  world  has  upon  the 
»time  of  men  of  fashion  and  fortune,  it  will  no  longer 
appear  a  matter  of  sgrprize,  that  very  few,  so  circum- 
stanced, becoxne  proficients  in  any  of  the  sciences, 
at  the  same  time  we  must  remark,  with  infinite  satis- 
faction, the  very  great  and  liberal  encouragement 
they  give  to  those,  whose  talents  and  industry  merit 
distinction  and  reward.* 

The 

*  A  catch  clr.b,  of  which  the  Doctor  has  been  a  principal  mem- 
ber, had  been  established  at  Bath,  for  severa!  years,  at  the  White 
Lioft,  was  removed  a  few  years  since  to  the  White  Hart  Inn. 
About  four  years  ago  Mr.  Rau^zini,  who  has,  with  much  talent 
and  liberality,  conducted  the  concerts  at  Bath  abovr, twenty  years, 
had  the  preceding  year  lost  considerably  by  conductiag  that  coB-» 
cert.  A  meeting  was  held  by  the  subscribers,  in  order  to  prevent 
fuch  d  circumstance  from  happening  again  the  following  year; 
when  twelve  gentlemen,  of  large  fortune,  agreed  to  undertake  the 
concert  that  yc^r,-  and,  if  there  should  prove  u  deficiency,  to  de- 
fray the  expenccs  (^gf  of  their  pockets.  This  was  all  well,  and 
liberal  enough,  h^d  they  stopt  there  ;  -but.-«ome  of  them,  who 
came  forward  (as  it  should  appear  from  motives  of  vanity,  and 
wli6  w'cre  m^nibers  of  i\\t  Catch  Cltfb);-sooft  after  bogftn  to  thmk 
that  they  might  p<l£^bly  be  a  few  pounds  ou^^pocket  at  (he  end 

of 
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Itie^Doctor  haS)  thtV3fagh  life,  been  a  warm  and 
geiletons  patron  t6;aH  rneti  of  musical  talents.  Hif) 
own  afe  tmrequaied  (SVfcn  by  the  {ifoiessipn — a  trdtfi 
that  mudt  be  felt  by  ^vefy  lover  of  taste,  elegance^ 
expression,. and  delicacy;  charms  that  highly  charac- 
terize atl  his  conlpositiods,  whichh,  though  so  various,' 
are,  like  the  characters  of  the  immortal  Shakespear, 
all  original.  An  anthem,  which  the  Doctor  com-^ 
posed  for  thirty-six  voices,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 

of  the  season,  if  the  Catch  Club  continued  that  winter.  They 
accordiitgiy  contrived  to  get  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  subscribers, 
and  voted  no  Catch  Club  for  that  season !  Doctor  Harringtorr, 
who  vras  not  consulted,  was  displeased  at  what  he  justly  called 
the  mean  ponduct  of  these  parsimonious  regulators.  He,  there- 
fore, rallied  his  friends  and  acquaintance  to  hold  a  n^eeting  to  to- 
tally annihilate  the  old  club,  and  to  create  another,  under  tlft 
name  of  the  Harmonic  Society.  This  ^as  cfFectually  carried  into 
execution,  and  i^ew  rules  established  to  put  this  society  upon  ai^ 
infinite  better  footing  than  the  old  Catch  Club  ;  it  was  more  libe- 
ral, more  extensive,  and  yet  much  less  expensive.  The  number 
of  subscribers  were  soon  very  great ;  but  still  they  wtre  select,  as 
none  but  gentlemen. of  character  were  propcrsed  and  balloted  for. 
Thus  many  disagreeables  were  for  ever  cut  ofFfroni  this  society. 
It  is  now  the  best  musical  society  in  Englai^d  ;  and  has  tne 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York,  and  mitny  of-  the  first  nobility 
find  gentry,  members  of  it,  The  Doctor  contributes  much  to  thjs 
harmony  of  the  society,  by  introducing,  his  own  new  composi- 
tions ;  and  has  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  old  compo>>itions  per- 
formed in  the  b^st  niai^ncr.  This  society  meets  "every  Friday^, 
during  the  winter  and  sjiring  months  ;  and  ev!ery.ni^J)er  has  the 
privilege  of  bringing  J\  friend,  Thero  is  a  cold  supper,  Jffnd'much 
conviviality  after.  VVhen  supper  is  fi^jiished,  the  old  grace  is 
fung  of  non  nobis  Doinine^  which  the  Doctor  ahvays  accompani'ca 
pn  the  harpsichord,  l^he  first  toast  that  is  drank  \%  (by  a  mle 
enacted),  **  Doctor  Harrington,  the  fottrfdef  of.  tb|&  Harrnqpio 
Society." 

K  k  ^  richest ' 
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richest  specimens  of  genius  and  scientific  knowledge 
that  has  ever  appeared  since  ihe  productions  of  ,tbe 
sublime  Handel,  to  which  alone  it  is  inferior.  He 
has  also  favoured  the  pulic  with  many  other  anthems, 
hymns,  &c.  so  truly  beautiful,  and  sO  justly  approved, 
that  they  are  performed  in  many  places  of  divine 
>vorsbip.  As  4  profound  judge,  the  Doctor  is  aq 
enthusiastic  admirer  pf  the  above  jncprnpai^ble  com-: 
poser,  and  w^s  deeply  offended  with  the  celebrated 
?nd  ingenious  Rauzzini  for  remarking  that  *'  Handel 
was  a  good  Germm  musician  enough,  but  the  Jtajians 
have  inany  Handels,''  And  he  very  warmly  replied^ 
**  Not  all  the  musicians  that  Italy  ever  boasted,  put 
together,  could  produce  the  celestial  harmony  of  hh 
cfeorus^cs."  The  Doctor's  favorite  style  of  composi- 
tion, and  that  ii>  which  he  e^^cels  most,  is  the  tendcf 
and  pathetic.  Many  pf  his  songs,  trips,  elegies,  &c. 
possessing  all  that  sweet  soft  hutching  of  melody  that 
^inks  dce|>  into  the  heart,  and  gently  proves,  that 

«•  Music  is  the  food  of  love.'? 

And  his  poetry  according  with  his  nptQS,  give  us  tp 
believe  such  js  his  ppinjoi].  Amongst  several,  whose 
beauty  make  it  difficult  tp  select  any  one  with  prefer- 
ence, niay  be  mentioned,  in  illustration  of  this  idea^ 
Jthe  universally  and  justly  admired  one  of, 

**  How  sweet  is  the  pleasure,  how  great  the  delight, 
••  When  soft  love  and  harinony  together  unite."  &c. 

The  Doctor  bas  also  displayed  much  comic  humoujr 

|n  some  of  his  productions  ;  and  his  "  Old  Thonjais 

Day*^  (so  inimitably  executed  by  the  late  celebrated 

*  ♦  '  ^      Edwin, 
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Bdwin^  ofCovcnt  Grarden) ;  "  Give  me  the  sweet 
4iuaker*s  Wedding ;"  "  The  stammering  Song  ;'* 
and^  "  The  Alderman's  Thumb  ;'*  have  each  con- 
tributed to  his  popularity  and  fame !  !  ! 
-  As  a  medical  character,  he  has  ever  been  highly 
respecti^d.  He  first  practised  at  Wells^  in  Somer- 
setshire, in  the  year  1753  ;  whither  he  went,  on  his 
quitting  Oxford  and  marrying  the  amiable  arid  ao- 
complished  Miss  Musgrave,  with  the  hope  of  success, 
as  at  that  time  there  was  no  other  physician  there. 
However,  after  a  few  years,  he  found  the  advantages 
by  no  means'^ adequate  to  the  incomvcniences  attend- 
ing the  situation,  and  he  removed  to  Bath,  where 
he  has  continued  to  practise  with  private  emolument 
pnd  public  honour.  His  disposition  is  humane  and 
jbenevolent: ;  and  he  is  equally  loved  and  respected 
by  ^W  ranks  of  people.  He  is  at  this  time  Physician 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  and  many 
pf  the  first  nobility.* 

About 

^  The  Doctor  for  many  years  attended  the  Dowager  Lady  Trc-"- 
yor,  relict  of  XiOrd  Trevor,  and  last  surviving  dau^ter  of  the 
famous  Sir  Richard  Steele.  The  Doctor  speaks  of  this  Lady  as 
{>osses$ing  all  the  wjt,  humour,  andgaity  of  her  father,  together 
with  most  of  his  faults.  She  was  extravagant,  and  always  ih 
debt ;  but  she  was  generous,  charitable,  and  humane.  She  wa^ 
particulaily  partial  lo  young  people,  whom  she  frequently  enter* 
tained  most  liberally,  and  delighted  them  with  the  pleasantry  and 
volubility  of  her  discourse.  Her  persibn  Was  like  that  which  hei 
pleasant  father  describes  of  himself  in  the  Spectator,  with  his 
short  face,&:c.  &c.  A  little  before  her  death,  (which  was  in  the 
month  of  December]  she  sent  for  her  Doctor ;  and,  on  his  enterisj; 
^er  chaiubcr,^hc  said,  •*  How  fares y6ar  Ladyship  ?"  She  replied. 
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AboM  four  years 'since.  Doctor  Ha'rringtdn  it* 
ccived  4he  office  of  Chifef  Magistmte  of  Bath,  mucS 
to  the  satisfe^ion  of  Ms  fellow  citizen^,  atid  has  evt» 
been  found  indefiitlgabk  in  Kis  m^gesterial  Capacity 
jjs  on^  cjf  the  justices.    ••      - 

-  Doctor  Harringt6rtV^hilanthtTipy  and  chfefity  is 
unbounded  ;  aadtiis  huriiariity  to  th$  brute  creatiOtt 
extended  to  so  gf d?>t  a  degree,  that  be  has  left: in  hi« 
viH  owe  guinea  pef  anrmm  for  an  annaal  sermon;  to 
coforce»the  practice  of  humanity  to  brute  aniinak.    • 

The  Bath  Humane  Sdcicty,  xvhcthcf  cotisidered  iil 
point  of  rank  and  number  of  its  members,  or  of  tb^ 
^ntertainibents  it  weekly  affords,  is  confessedly  th^ 
first  institution  ofthe  kind  that  is  at  present  in  thi* 
kingdom.  The  Doctor  is  the  father  and  founder  of 
this  society  ;  and  his  health  is  one  of  thi^only  thj^et 
toasts  which  are  given  ia  the  room. 

:•...•;  •    ■  Y.  z. 


'     THE  DUCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

IN  every  rank  of -society,  many  are  the  creatures  of 
imitation  ;  they  think  and  act  less  from  their  own 
judgment  and  choice  than  from  the  examples  of 
^ihose  yvhom  they  propose  .to  themselves  .as   ipodels. 

*'  Oh  !  ,my.  vicar  Poctor,  ill  fare!  I  am  going  to  break  up  before 
tkf  holidayji  !'*  Thi^  ajrceablc  lady  lived  many  years  in  Queen  s 
Square,  Bath,  and,.i;>»the  summeir  months^  at  St.  Ar.n's  Hill, 
Surry,  the  p^seat  rcsideuce  of  the  Rigjit.  Honourable  Charles 
Jainc^Fox. 

It 
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It  4S,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  in  any  cir- 
.CJ€  of  society,  that  the  person  who  gives  the  tone  to 
it$  opinions,  mannenj,  and  pursuits,  should  be  such 
as  b^st  to  promote  its  most  beneficial  and  agreeaBJe 
-purposes*'  Eashion  is  closely  interwoven  with  mohis 
and  with  politics.  The  pursuits  and  manners  which 
«he  prescribes,  pow^rfally  influence  private  integrity, 
public  patriotismand  loyalty.  In  no  circle  dpes  that 
imitation,  whose  influence  we  have  alneady  remarked, 
ojierate  more  powerfully  than  in  high  life,  and  by 
pbftefkre  people  of  that  condition  more  directed  than 
by  th^  Duchess  of  Gordon.  That  this  is  the  fact, 
all  -those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  rank  in  so- 
ciety will  readily  bear  testimony.  Wc  hope  there- 
fore-, it  will  i  not  be  unacceptable  to  oiir  readers  to 
present  to  them  the  principal  features  of  this  lady's 
history  and  character,  to  mark  their  operation,  the 
influence  it;  has  procured  her,  and  the  effects  which 
it  has  produced. 

Sir  William  Maxwell,  Bart,  of  Monreith,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  had  a  large  family 
both  of  sons  and  daughters.  Of  the  young  ladies, 
Jane,  born  in  1750,  was  ope.  As  they  grew  up, 
the  Mioses  Maxwell  were  distinguished  for  beauty 
and  intelligence.  The  influence  produced  by  the 
one  wasscQjLired  by  the  other;  for  both  personal  and 
mental  qualifications.  Miss  Jane  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished. She  was  eminent  for  ability  and  graoe 
•in  the  performance  of  those  exercises  which  display 
beauty  and  symmetry  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  for  the 
-g^iitty^   spirit,  and  brilKaiicy  of  humour  ittd  wit, 

which 
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whicji  so  agreeably  set  off  acute  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, 00  the  other.     At  seventeen  years  of  age 
•she  captivated  the  afiections  of  the  young  Duke  of 
•..Gordon,  then  just  come  of  age,  and  listening  to  bb 
•Addresses,  became,  October  18,  1767,    Dutchess  of 
Gordon. 

In  this  station,  the  agreeable,  amiable,  and  iia- 
pressive  qualities  of  her  Grace,  which  had  befocc 
procured  her  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  Cftle- 
donian  capital,  and  all  those  within  the  circle  of  her 
acquaintance,  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  her  in- 
fiucncc.  Hencefofward,  those  talents  and  qualities 
more  and  iDorc  unfolded  tliemselves,.  which  bavjB 
rendered  her  British  public  chasagter.  She  w^ 
eminently  distinguished  for  her  engaging  deport- 
ment, for  being  the  life  and  soul  of  elegant  parties, 
e&'pecially  those  met  for  festive  amusement.  Her 
sallies  of  wit  enlivened  the  table,  her  precepts  and 
example  animated  the  ball-room.  She  was  peculi- 
arly skilled  and  successful  in  gladdening  life,  in  dif- 
fusing delightful  feelings.  Wherever  she  presided, 
cithu-  directly  or  indirectly,  to  no  member  of  the 
•company  was  genial  attention  wanting.  She  had 
the  jx)wer  of  making  all  persons  within  the  spheRC 
of  her  actions  pleased  with  themselves ;  a  pQwer  that 
in  air>  individual  must  result  from  the  union  of  dis- 
pofc^ition  to  prompt,  with  discernment  to  perceive  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  judgment  to  direct  the  conduct 
accordingly.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  so  disposed 
and  qualified,  her  Grace  w^as  extremely  popular, 
The  writer  of  this  article. remembers^  that  ia  1777, 

he 


he  one  evening  happened  to  be  at  an  inn  at  Blair^  m^ 
Atbol^  near  Athol-house,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  pf  that- 
name ;  he  had  hardly  arrived  when  a  large' party  ofi 
country  gentlemen,  with  all  of  whom  he  wa«  well  ' 
acqumnted,  came  to  the  inn  from  his^-Grace's  man- 
sion; one  of  their  fellow-guests  had  been  the  Ducheas. 
of  Gordon.     Her  charms,  her  attention,  her  man- 
ners, her  accomplishments,  were  the  theme  of  uni- 
versal  praise  for  several  hours,  and   were   resumed. 
with  iequal  warmth  in  the  morning.  Conversing  with- 
^/youngest  gentleman  in  the  compftny,  but  whom^ 
he  knew  to  be  possessed  of  very  vigorous  talewts  and 
penetrating  discernment,  "  Pray,  Charles,"  said  the 
writer,  "  what  appears  to  you  to  be  her  Giiaee^'s  se-; 
cret  for  enrapturing' yo.ar  father,  and \aUjQur  wprthy 
friends  ?"     *^  Careful  forbearance  of.  her  display  ok 
superiority  of.rank  in  the  distribution  of  her  atten« 
tions ;  no  marked  consideration  of  that  diversity^  ioj 
others,  when  met  together  at  the  same  table;  giving 
every' one  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on  a  subject^ 
pn  which  he  supposed  he  could  speak  well;  not  all 
her  engaging  qualifications  made  such  an  impression 
on  ndy  father,  as  a  conversation   in  whkh  he  wa$ 
enabled  to  bring  forward  his  favourite  opinions  oi^ 
planting  trees  and  potatoes,  as  most  beneficial  both 
to  gentleinen  and  the  ppor.   His  good  neighbour  was 
no  less  captivated  by  her  Grace's  discourse  with  him 
oh  ShtSp-farms.     Ybu  may  depend  upon  it,"  xonti- 
ni^ied  the. young  gentleman,  "  that  her  understanding; 
and  manners,  independent  of  her  face,  countcnance,^ 
and  figure,  will  secure  to  her  an  ascendsincy  in  any 

particular 
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particular  company,  in  Which  slie  hafipens  to  be 
placedy  as  well  as  the  general  circle  iti  wbicH  ^e 
moves*/* 

At  Athol  house  her  Grace  first  saw  Neil vQow,  the 
hihet  of  the  present  Scotch  ball  in\isic.  •  To  thisiqir- 
cumstahce  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  iatroduc- 
tion  of  Scotch  dancing  into  the  f^ionaWe  wmidy 
which  art  the  Messrs.  Jenkins^  father  and  son^  bmt 
brought  to  its  present  perfection .  Her  Grace,  -  pleased' 
with  the  cxcjaisite  performanc-e  of  the  Athol  musician, 
Imposed  to  him  to  attend  at  Leith;  races^  of  whicfc 
she  was  to  be  a  spectator  the  following  week.'^  rAd^- 
miring  Neil's  styl^  of  pCTforroance,  she  tbooght  uo 
fess  highly  of  his  compositions  as  peculiarly  adiaptedto 
the  native  dances  of  Scotland.  One  of  his  prbduc- 
tion$i  tlxAighof  too  plaintive  a  cast  to  prompt  t&d 
active  movdrtient^  of  the  Strathspey  aad  r»\,  yet 
attracted  her  Grace's*  notice,  from  the  taste,  genius, 
iml  feelings  which  it  exhibited.  Though  Neil  Gow's 
firhe,  before  the  patronage  of  her  Grace,  was  chiefly 
provincial,  j^fct  where  his  merit  was  known' -k  -was 
held  in  very 'high  estimation*  One  of  his  n}ost'  Iib^« 
fal  and  munificent  patrons  was  Mr.  Moray^-of  Aber- 
cairrtey,  a  gentleman  of  great  fortune  and  dieltinc- 
tiori,  father-in-law^  to  the  late  em^inent  Sir  WiU 
liam  Erskine.     Mr.  Moray  having  died  ahout'^twci 

,  *  Some  r^raarile^was  mad^  at  table  concerning  .the /ccu^d^ixii)^ 
tjaen,  in.  fashion ».e§peciftlly  among  ladies,  to  whom  najt^ire  had 
teen  malignant  in  certain  personal  charms.  Her  Grace,  who 
was  hot  in  thatprfedicament,  declared  slnr4Vt)ald  ir^vtfr  ?ncbun^ 
fuch  adventitious  aids.  »*•..'.  .'     ,-tU^  !  . 

•      -  *  months 


NefbGowjfift  rehDimBranceiof^his'  oteceaeeid^Ibettefiic^ 
tenrj.xoaupctecd'  aI:ddicalfc'aTrd'.  pallet ib  iiviJodj^,  i^K-' 
hfibitingi  at'Dnce,: th^  mblaiiflboly  of  gratitude' for  ev^t* 
f^>l-iYerf:of'^ift$'object,  andiai^jiist  anri  vigor^us^  con" 
eeptiowdf  tfewtMe8:^besb:adapt(fd  to  tbe'exjfressibn  o? 
jJasKoa.  Thii.-piccb  ofimcistcr-  \m  then,  fiM?:ttierfirst 
tfowe,"  perftffnied  firorn  thex)Vcfeigstra;of  NeilVpatrotty 
the  Dukevof -Athd;-  to  the  ^«3tcjuis(tc  delight  oRtbef 
^bmpan  jyvaiwl*  espomHy  of  ^lwU;.ilhx«?t'riquigteeSt  ^\vh^ 
is  the  subject  of 'our  rtarralivc.  ^  Sbe'theftc^orward- 
fatrbnteed  Ndt, -mKl  wr>diir'bcr'  pr-otcctioR-  Scdt<:h 
nt Us}<?  beg^  .fe:ffe€^lt>\\Wd^  tji^  de^ei^v^d  emmcnce*  * 
-  ■The'poftoferit'y  of  bcr^  (j^aci^'sfee  drtiplcWcd  itf.'ie- 
fiefiting  'bfen- ooiwrtry,  ■  When  the.  dif^GdmfitUfc  of 
Bai-g^yneV  •^•ttijr  r'iScfidereK:lJ-«xbftordiriai*5r'V€Xilrtion^ 
nefeeki*5fy »'»ri|I^'ilrip  Jiitd'  ptilrkt'to' individuate  pto-i 
itMftcl  tftef^ J«vSli6  ^ sef vtee  fey  -ratpifig  r<!:gim«tMfeiy ^ tfce 
Gc^oii  iJuhWy  Were  arnong  fhe  first  to  offer  their 
a^i«ta4(5ei'"-I%fr.' Grace,  conscious  of  the  influence 
WhiiShfehehad^acqiiired  among  all  ranks,  determined 
te-fctriptoy  it  iri*proiTiotrng  so  laudable  a  purpose.  In 
tlye  VGi^  d^plb^'^f-nvinter,  whcAf  the  gay  and  splendid 
seascH'of  Ixlftrfon  wa$  just  beginning ;  wherv  afrftnge- 
mentS'Av^' making  for  the  elcgaat  parties  and  fes- 
tive enjoy  tAcnts. of  high  life,  the  fair  subject  of  oui* 
parrat4Ve  tefti  the  metropolis,  and  set  out  for  the  cold 
regions  :6ft?t^i  Highlands.  The  presence  of  a  lady, 
whose  afiiibility,'  condescension,  and  goodness,  they 
regarded  'Viith  such  gratitude  and  admiration,  inspir- 
ing the  gallapt  mountaineers,  the  corps  was.sooil 
.     *  .^  completed. 
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completed;  I'his  spbedy  formation  of  a  body  of  vo- 
lunteers 1>y  one  great  family,  afforded  a  striking  c6n- 
trast  to  the  difficulty  which  another,  at  the  sam« 
tkne,  experienced  from  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
measures.  Indeed  the  different  influence  of  the  two 
&miHes  in  question,  m  countries  of  by  no  means  dis- 
simular  manners  and  sentiments,  is  a  Very  promihenl 
instance  of  the  impolicy  of  haughty  demeanor  and 
repulsive  pride  in  persons  of  rank,  if  they  seek  in^ 
fluence .  and  power,  and  the  sound  wisdom  of  aft 
agreeable  and  engaging  deportment.        ;  ■  '   - 

Her  Grace  having  heard  of  practices  that  were 
carried  on  in  a  certain  part  of  Scotland,  very'inCbn- 
sistent  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects — for'  hi- 
stance,  confining  poor  men  in  <;ellars,;  to  cotrtj)el 
thertirtQ:'iW&^  as  goldiers,  although  there  ^^as  no  act 
in  force  at  that  period  of  the  war  thatpermkted  in?- 
voluntary  levies ;  when  she  came  to  London.,  some- 
time after,  mentioned  thai  mode  of  recruiting  I-  .OnQ 
day  she  happened  to  be  at  a  route,  wherQ-Mr.  Fox 
was  present,  when  she  related  to  the  company  an 
anecdote  she  had  heard.  It  seems,  in  the  regiment, 
of  which  part  had  been  levied  in  the  manner  we  havfe 
above  mentioned,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  contu- 
macy in  learning  the  discipline.  It  happened  at  dril- 
lii)g,  that  a  serjeant  was  very  severely  beating  a  poor 
fellow  near  a  town  through  which  her  Grate  had  to 
pass  in  her  way  to  the  south.  On  enquiring  what 
crime  had  drawn  upon  the  sufferer  such  severity— 
"  No  crime  at  all,  please  your  Ladyship,"  replied  the 
lerjeant,  "  this  is  the  way  in  our  corps  of  making. 

folunteers*^ 
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folunteers'^- — Her  Grace,  in  reciting  this  story,  ex- 
pressed such  sentiments  as  humanity  would  dictate 
on  such  a  subject,  and  added  some  observations  con^r 
ccrning  the  edlan.  .  Mn  Fox  hearing  this  short  nar-r 
rative,  with  the  accompanied  remarks,  immediately 
declared  that  the  conduct  of  the j>r/Wi^^/. in  ihk  s^e^ 
cies*  of  recruiting,  demanded  a  serious  enquiry,  which 
ie  would  set  about  instituting.  Her  Grace  intreated 
him  not  to  proceed  on  h^r  inforn^atipn,  and  beifoj^ 
he  bad  time  or  oppprtunity  to  investigate  the  truth, 
through  other  channels,  other  public  business  inters 
fered  and  prevented  the  reconsideration  of  the  celjap  ' 
adventure^,      ;         : 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon  employed  mucli. 
of  his  time  in  the  country,  in  superintpading  tbci 
building  of  a  very  largp  and  magnificei^t  housjCt 
Xhat  undortaking,  together  with  the  ^yle  in  which, 
her  Grace^s  rank  in  society,  and  situation  in  the  fait 
shionable  world  obliged  her  to  live,  caused  an  accu- 

*  So  much  of  feudal  notions  then  prevailed  among  the  Scotch 
peasantry,  that  many  of  them  did  not  immediately  perceive  the 
Injustice  of  such  oompulsion.  The  great  man  in  question  appeared 
io  have  himself  entertained  a^  opinion,  that  he  had  the  disposal 
pf  the  *«r vices  of  his  tenants,  and  indeed  of  all  ppor  men  who 
h^d  npt  power  or  spirit  to  defend  their  own  rights.  A  gentlemaa 
of  ability,  property,  and  an  i^^dependent  mind  in  the  neighbour- 
iiood,  ^ave  him  a  dffi^Miit  ksson,  as  indeed  did  a  peasant  wh» 
{lad  received  part  of  his  education  in  England  i  and  besides  hvr^ 
ing  imbibed  sentixQents  of  constitutional  liberty,  had  If^arned  the 
firt  of  boxing,  which  he  .could  exercise  with  the  ^lorc  effect,  at 
he  v^s  above  six  fe^t  high  and  strongly  made.  The  lessons  of 
ihis  fneeeptor  were  not  without  their  use  ;  the  greater,  as  the  gran* 
<dee  hardly  erer  studied  any  other. 

1799-1800.  LJ  T5v>\^<v%^ 
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inalationbf  expcmcc,  whidb,  notwithstanding  the  ex-* 
tensive  and  {Productive  estates  6f  the  family,  involved 
them  in  some  temporary  difficolties.  -An  ttrrangc- 
irtent,  however,  was  made,  by  which  ♦it  was  ^iscer- 
flained,  that  the  embarrassments  would  not  bo  per- 
manent. With  great  and  e&emplary  merits  tbese 
noble  personages  submitted  to  a  reduction  of  csta* 
bli^ments  and  retrenchmefit  of  exp^iditate*  For 
^vera!  yearsj,  the  sum  to  which,  they  limited  them* 
selves  for  so  laudable  a  purpose,  wlis  very  small  in* 
deed,  for  their  rank  and  dignity  ;  but  even  then,  as^ 
always,  her  Grace  was  among  the  most  prominent 
characters  of  the  fashionable  world.  When  she  was 
kter  than  usual  }n  coming  to  town,  the  common 
^wmplaint  among  ladies  of  feshion  was,  "  How  dull 
the  town  is  !  Would  to  hdaven  the  Duchess  of  Gof- 
dcm  were  arrived  !  We  shall  have  no  life,  »o  spirit, 
till  she  come." 

The  great  increase  of  rents,  on  the  eitpiration  of 
leases,  and  diminution  of  incumbrances  from  rigid 
adherence  to  their  oeconomical  plan,  brought  their 
income  nearer  to  its  former  standard,  and  her  Grace 
now  spent  the  usual  time  at  London.  While  she. 
.had  such  weight  in  the  fashionable  world,  she  was 
strictly  attentive  to  domestic  duties.  On  the  educa- 
tion of  her  daughters,  five  in  number,  she  bestowed 
•great  pains,  direded  by  the  soundest  judgment; 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  relation  in  soci- 
ety in  which  they  stood  and  were  destined  to  stand; 
.her  object  was  to  make  them,  amiable,  accomplished, 
and  worthy,  a  task  not  difficult,  as  they  were  beau- 
tiful. 
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tiful,  lovely,  and  intelligent,  but  which,  without 
skill  and  ^isdottt,  even  with  these  natural  advan^ 
tages,  might  not  have  been  perifbriiied.  Among  the 
external  acconiplishments,  on  which  she  laid  the 
greatest  stress,  was  dancing,  as  dontributing  to  healthy 
agility,  and  grace.  The  Duchess,  who  was  arid  is 
herself  an  admirable  performer^  becartie  more  and 
more  attached  to  Scotch  dancing,  and  the  appro^mi 
ate  mu^c,  as  being  more  conformable  to  the  Britisk 
character  than  French*  tJnder  her  piatronage,  the 
fions  of  her  old  protegee,  Neil  (3row,  first  received 
-that  encouragement  and  attention,  which,  by  mak- 
ing tfeeir  merits  known,  rendered  their  miisici  so  ge* 
neraHy  attractive.  The  Duchess- observed  that  the 
Messrs,  Gow,  to  the  natural  genius  of  their  Fatbei^ 
suj^er^dded  taste  and  science^  and.  sofl^ed  the  wil^ 
vivacity  of  highland  musib,  without  matcfiafly  devii- 
ating  from  its  cbai^acter.  .  She  wished  a  correi^pond- 
ing  improvement  might  tak6  place  in  dancing.  To 
effect  this  object  was  reserved  for  the  ingcniOii^Mr. 
Jenkins.  On  the  agility  and  accurate  measures  of 
the  highland  steps,  that  gentleman  superinduced 
-grace;  his  improvement  in  dancing  beiilg  analbgouflS 
to  that  of  the  Gows  in  ball  musid.  Her  Grace  took 
Mr.  Jenkins  under  he^  patronage^ .  atid  was  first  thfe 
means  of  that  reciommeudation  to  the  public^  whidtk 
his  own  efforts,  and  those  of  his  son,  improving  in 
•effect,  as  principle,  became  ascertained  by  experi>- 
ence,  and  art  was  perfcpted  by  practice.  The  cb^ 
racter  of  that, delightful  eijercise,  as  patfdnii^ed  by 
the  Duebess  irf  Gordon,  k  ea«c  without  negligence^ 
hi  2  exactnesi 
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Exactness  without  stiffness,  elegance  and  grace  wit1i4 
out  pomp  or  ostentation.  This  amusement  became 
extremely  fashionable,  and  by  occupying  the  time, 
formerly  too  often  bestowed  on  very  ruinous  -pur- 
suits, produced  a  change  by  no  means  unimportant 
in  the  fashionable  world.  Her  Grace  was  the  first 
jwho  brought  forward  music  and  dancing  at  routs, 
and  thus  entrenched  on  the  hostile  provinces  of  gamm- 
ing. Monymusk  was  heard  instead  of  the  dice-box, 
Lough  Erich  Side  took  up  the  attention  that  would 
have  been  bestowed  on  vingt-un ;  reels  and  Straths- 
^ys  took  the  place  of  rouge  et  noir  and  faro ;  round 
-games  were  abandoned  for  country  dancds.  If  the 
glow  of  hilarity  tends  more  to  beauty  than  anxiety, 
avarice  or  rage ;  if  a  fine  young  woman  appear  to 
more  advantage  interweaving  in  the  animating  dance, 
than  with  her  whole  soul  wrapt  up  in  the  odd  trick ; 
if  active  exercise  be  more  healthy  than  sedentary 
employment ;  if  it  is  better  to  enjoy  innocent  plea- 
sure than  to  lose  sums  that  may  involve  circumstances 
or  distress  relations,  then  is  dancing  superior  to  gam^ 
ing ;  and  the  person  who  has  substituted  so  delight- 
ful a  recreation  in  the  place  of  so  pernicious  a  pur- 
suit, and  who  has  substituted  it  into  those  circles  in 
which  it  chiefly  prevailed^  and  which  inferior  classes 
arc  so  apt  to  copy,  has  produced  a  beneficial  change 
in  society.  Such  has  resulted  from  the  countenance 
of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  By  diminishing  the  time 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  gaming,  she  has  imme- 
diately benefited  fashionable  life,  and  ultimately 
.ether  ranks  in  society. 

Although 
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Although  the  influence  of  her  Grace  has  produced 
the  most  sensible  and  regular  effects  in  the  amuse- 
ments, recreations,  and  character  of  fashion,  yet  has 
she  occasionally  exerted  herself  with  much  activity  iu 
the  political  worid.  From  the  first  public  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Pitt  she  regarded  him  with  the  highest 
admiration ;  but  though  attached  to  the  party  that 
supported  him,  she  was  in  the  habits  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  many  of  the  opppsite  side.  Her  libe- 
ral mind  did  not  consider  identity  of  political  opi- 
j>ion  with  her  own  as  a  necessary  constituent  in  a» 
estimable  character.  At  the  time  of  the  King's  ill- 
ness, approving  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  without  question- 
ing the  integrity  of  those  who  having  always  voted 
fvith  Mr.  Fox  adhered  to  him  on  that  occasion,  she 
with  much  indignation  reprobated  those  who  having 
professed  themselves  the  King's  friends,  and  eaten 
his  bread,  joined  the  opposite  party  when  they  knew 
it  likely  to  become  prevalent.  As  her  Grace,  wher> 
requisite,  expressed  sentiments  very  frankly  that  she 
knew  to  be  right,  although  not  perfectly  agreeable 
to  some  hearers,  she  was  at  that  time  not  sparing  ia 
her  animadversions.  She  accosted,  with  very  grea^ 
and  just  severity^  a  well  known  peripatetic  (we  do 
not  mean  a  peripatetic  philosopher,)  and  exposed  h\$ 
conduct  in  so  humourous  and  strong  satire,  that  it 
is  said  she  almost  recalled  to  his  recollection  that  theri? 
is  such  a  feeling,  as  shame  in  the  human  mind. 

When  the  French  revolution  changed  the  form 

and  object  of  parties,  her  Grace  adhpring  to  that 

which  adopted  thp  sentiments  gf  Mr,  liyrke,  Ofzc^;^ 

t  I  3   .  sionally 
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fionally  met  with  persor^s  who  viewed  it  in  a  different 
light.  Even  then,  without  attacking  with  indiscrimi- 
nate acrimony,  all  those  who  thought  otherwise  froraj 
herself,  5ihe  was  frequently  severe  on  persons  of  rank 
and  title,  whom  in  conceiving  to  wi^  for  the  abo- 
lition of  their  own  privileges,  she  considered  as  guilty 
of  a  sqrt  of  political  suicide.  One  day  a  very  acute  and 
^bje  nobleman,  but  by  no  nieans  ^  remarkable  for 
external  appearance  as  for  intellectual  ability,  and 
whpse  lady  wias  supposed  to  have  been  more  in  love 
with  his  title  than  himself,  was  advancing  some  doc- 
trines which  she  construed  to  be  favourable  to  level- 
ling principles.  **Lord!"  saidshe^  ''.it  is  very  un- 
grateful of  you  tp  abuse  titles ;  to  a  title  you  owe 
your  rich  wife.  Do  you  think  any  womap  of  fortune 
would  have  married  you  if  you  had  been  plain        '  . 

Her  Grace  very  frequently  has  parties  of  able  po- 
liticians tp  dinner.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  are  of 
the  number  qf  her  visitants  on  such  occasions. 

TPhe  eldest  son  of  their  Graces,  the  Marquis  of 
]|3untley,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  young  men  of  the 
l^ge;  acute,  accomplished,  open,  frank,  and  unas- 
suming, carrying  in  his  handsome,  expressive  counte- 
nance a  passport  to  the  heart;  a  favourite  with  all  that 
Jcnow  him,  is  peculiarly  so  with  Scotsmen,  at  whose 
periodical  festivals  he  often  presides,  and  delights  those 
numerpus  companies  by  his  social,  convivial  manners 
and  habits.  His  Lordship  began  his  military  career 
in  the  42d  t)r  Old  Highland  regiment.  To  his  na- 
tive highlands  he  is  extremely  partial,  and  sever  in 
^righcr  glee  than  when  enjoying  himself  at  the  high- 
laud 
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land  club*.  His  Lordship  now  cpmrnands  a  regi- 
ment, at  the  head  of  which  he  distinguished  himself 
in  Holland  in  the  engagement  at  Alkmaar,  was 
wounded,  but  fortunately  for  his  friends  and  country, 
in  a  slight  degree.  Lord  Huntley  is  very  fond  of 
SiJotch  music  and  dancing,  and  of  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  graceful  performers  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Duchess  •is  extremely  fond  of  this  amia- 
ble and  worthy  son.  Of  the  daughters  of  the  family, 
three  have  become  members  of  the  first  houses  in 
England ;  and  one  married  a  respectable  Scotch  ba- 
ronet. Lady  Charlotte,  the  eldest,  is  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Lennox,  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Lady  Madelaine,  the  second,  married  Sir  Robert 
Sinclair ;  Lady  Susan  is  Duchess  of  Manchester ; 
Lady  Louisa  is  the  wife  of  Lord  Broome,  son  and 
heir  of  Marquis  Cornwallis ;  and  Lady  Georgina, 
equal  in  beauty,  loveliness,  and  accomplishment?,  to 
any  of  her  sisters,  now  about  seventeen,  is  still  un- 
married.    Their  Graces  have  two  sons  under  age. 

Her  Grace  is  somewhat  above  the  middle  size, 
very  finely  shaped,  though  now  considerably  emhon^ 
point.  Her  face  is  oval,  with  dark  expressive  eyes, 
very  regular  features,  fine  complexion,  and  a  most 
i^ngaging  expression. 

The  Duchess  very  frequently  deals'  in  bon  mots  ; 
some  of  them  sportive,  and  some,  as  we  have  already 
$een,  strongly  and  poignantly  satirical.    Two  we  jiist 

*  Which  meets  periodically  at  the  Sbakespear  during  the 
j^vinter. 

L 1  4  now 
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now  recollect,  which  we  shall  here  annex  to  our  ac* 
count. — One  evening  a  party  of  friends  being  en-* 
gaged  at  some  amusement  resembling  questions  and 
commands,  it  is  said  that  the  Marquis  being  asked 
what  trade  he  would  choose,  answered,  making  gar- 
ters* for  ladies*  stockings ;  and  that  the  Duchess  ob- 
served, "  Ah,  George  !  you  would  soon  be  above 
your  trade." — One  evening  her  Grace  was  in  com- 
pany with  a  gentleman,  the  correct  composition  of 
whose  military  dispatches  had  undergone  some  criti- 
cal animadversions  • — *^  I  congratulate  you,"  said  the 
Duchess,  "  on  your  talent  for  writing  English  poetry." 
"  English  poetry  !"  said  he.—"  Yes  1"  said  she,  **for 
I  am  sure  what  you  write  is  not  English  prose." 

Her  Grace  had  several  brothers,  of  whom,  we  be- 
lieve, Sit-  William  Maxwell  is  now  the  only  one  alive. 
General  Maxwell,  her  second  brother,  died  some  years 
ago,  leaving  her  Grace  a  considerable  legacy*  She  has 
two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  Mrs.  Fordyce,  the  lady 
of  John  Fordyce,  Esq.  formerly  a  banker  in  Edin-^ 
burgh ;  the  other.  Lady  Wallace,  so  well  known  in 
the  fashionable  and  literary  world. 

*  A  certain  Scotch  mcthodistical  lady,  of  considerable  beauty, 
was  so  fond  of  scripture  passages,  that  she  had  some  of  them 
marked  on  different  parts  of  her  dress.  The  motto  of  her  garters 
■was,  set  your  affections  on  things  above* 
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JAMES  CURRIE,  M.  D.  is  the  only  son  ofa  cler- 
gjmnan  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  whofe  father  also 
exercised  the  pastoral  office  in  that  part  of  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  named  Annandale.  In  the  manse^  or  par- 
sonage house,  which  had  descended  as  by  inheritance 
from  his  grandfather  to  his  father,  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir  was  born  in  the  year  1756. 

The  Scottish  nation  enjoys  an  invaluable  advantage 
in  the  institution  of  parochial  schools,  where  youths 
receive,  upon  the  easiest  terms,  the  rudiments  of  a 
good  education.  In  the  school  of  his  parish,  and 
under  the  inspection  of  his  father.  Dr.  C.  entered 
upon  his  grammatical  and  classical  studies.  V^  bed 
he  had  attained  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
sent  to  the  school  of  Dumfries,  which  was  then  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Chapman,  so  well  known  by  his  work 
on  education.  In  Dr.  Chapman's  house  he  resided 
as  a  boarder ;  and,  afler  going  through  the  regular 
course  of  the  schbol,  he  continued,  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  the  Doctor,  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 
the  mathematics.  If^  from  the  maturity  of  a  plant, 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  its  early  culture,  we  may  be 
justified  in  supposing,  that  Dr.  Currie  enjoyed  consi- 
derable advantages  in' the  assiduities  of  his  tutor,  :ind 
that  he  improved  these  advantages  to  the  utmost. 
'  The  disposition  of  the  northern  Britons  to  emigrate 
into  climes  more  promising  than  their  own,  has  been 


fo  frequent  a  subject  of  wit,  that  the  shrewdest  mode 
of  hinting  the -fact  now  scarcely  provokes  a  smile*' 
We  shall,  therefore,  simply  state,  that  Dr.  C.  parti- 
cipated, with  a  large  portion  of  bis  countrymen,  in 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  in  consequence  of  whicbj  he 
went  to  Virginia,  in  the  service  of  a  company  of  mec; 
chants. 

His  voyage  to  the  Aa>erican  continent  was  fer 
from  being  auspicious.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  tb( 
jeakMisies  i^bicb  the  American  states  had  long  entor» 
tained  of  the  oppressive  prcgects  of  the  British  mL- 
Atstry,  stipulated  them  to  publish  the  most  spirited 
iresolutioQS  f  in  consequence  of  which,  the  trade  bc^ 
twccn  America  and  Englaiid  was  entirely  interroptc4» 
This  cirqamstance  at  once  clouded  the  flattering 
prospects  of  Ojjur  young  adveqturer,  whp  went,  at  tb^ 
conninienceroent  of  the  troubles,  to  reside  with  a  near 
letation^,  an  emineiit  physician  in  the  colony. 

Mercantile  pursuits  being  thus  fatally  embarrassed 
by  the  agitation  of  the  times,  Mr.  C,  determined  tQ 
change  his  views  in  life,  and  to  adppt  the  profession 
.of  medicine  to  which  he  bad  been  priginally  deatinedi 
Jn  pursuance  of  this  desigi^,  he  resolved  |:o  giathrougl) 
a  regular  course  of  study,  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh* He  accordingly  bid  adieu  to  America,  and, 
a&  direct  cpmmj4r}ii;aliQu  with  Britain  .Wc'^  obstructed, 
be  went  by  way  Q£,t|;^.;West  Indies  tojL4>f\don.  At 
this  busy  metropolis  Jbe,^r{iyeds9m!&timeii}  t^e  course 

frf"  the  year  177  6»    -:*      |      ^   ;   ;.  .     -  : 

Alter  a  short  stay  in^J^f^on,  1^  rqp^ired  to  E4in-? 
iMBirgb,.  apd  began  his^.aca4eix)ip  s^u^ii^t    .These  be 

prosecuted 
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pfbseciited  with  great  vigour,  and  unremitting  asal^ 
duity,  till  the  spring  of  1 780. 

At  this  period  divers  cogent  reasons  urged  him  to 
wish  to  enter  into  some  active  employment.  Hit 
friends  encouraged  him  to  hope  fhat  he  might  be  ap* 
pointed  on  the  staff  of  the  army  as  a  physician ;  and 
a  medical  establishment  being  at  that  time  about  to 
be  formed  for  the  army  in  Jamaica,  it  was  thpu^ht 
advisable  that  he  should  stand  candidate  for  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  physician,  or  assistant  physician,  to  the 
hospital :  but,  brfore  solicitation  for  his  appointment 
icoiild  be  made  with  propriety,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  candidate  should  have  taken  his  de* 
gree.  Though  M.  C.  had  studied  at  Edinburgh 
three  years,  the  time  necessary  to  qualify  him  to 
apply  for  the  honour  of  graduation,  there  are  only 
two  days  on  \^ich  medical  degrees  are  conferred  in 
that  University.  The  urgency  of  the  occasion  not 
|)ermitting  Mr.  C  to  wait  for  the  recurrence  of  the 
iiearest  of  these  days,  he  took  his  degree  at  Glasgow, 
and  immediately  began  the  disagreeable  work  of  so* 
|iciting  for  the  appointment  which  his  friends  had 
Inspired  him  with  hope  of  obtaining. 

The  retired  habits  of  assiduous  study,  and  the  scru-r 
pulous  nicety  of  a' man  of  elevated  mind  were  but 
^11  calculated  to  procure  the  favour  of  numerous  or 
powerful  patrons.  From  some  of  the  professors  of 
the  University,  however,  and  frcwm  those  of  his  feU 
|ow  students  writh  whom  he  had  ^formed  aU'  acquaint** 
ancc.  Dr.  Currie  was  furnished  with  ample  and  bo- 
ji^oi^rable  testioRtonials^  and  witb  tii<  mo^t  ur^^t  id:^ 

tcnS 
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tcrs  of  introduction  and  recommendation.  But,  ori 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  found  that  the  appointment, ' 
the  object  of  bis  wishes,  was  already  disposed  of. 
At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Surgeon-general  Adair,  it 
had  been  conferred  on  a  young  Irish  physician,  a 
gentleman  of  indisputable  merit. 

Vestigia  ntdla  retrorsum  seems  to  be  the  motto  of 
the  major  part  of  the  men  of  talents  who  quit  the 
barren  mountains  of  Caledonia.  The  Doctor  being 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  preferment  in  the  medi- 
cal staff,  resolved,,  at  all  events,  to  go  to  Jamaica, 
and  attemrpt  to  establish  himself  va  that  island  as  a 
physician.  He  accordingly  took  his  passage  in  a  ves- 
sel which  was  expected  soon  to  sail  in  company  with 
a  numerous  fleet.  Various  circumstances  delayed 
the  sailing  of  this  fleet,  and,  consequently,  caused  the 
Doctor  to  pass  the  summer  of  1780  in  London; 

During  this  interval  of  delay,  he  was  encouraged 
by  bis  friends,  whose  numbers  and  zeal  encreased  in 
proportion  as  he  was  known,  to  think  of  settling  as  a 
physician  in  some  part  of  England.  In  the  course 
of  bis  enquiries  after  an  eligible  situation,  he  visited 
various  places.  At  length,  in  the  latter  end  of  1780, 
a  vacancy  being  occasioned  in  the  medical  profession 
at  Liverpool,  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Dobson  to  Bath, 
Dr.  C.  repaired  to  the  former  place,  where  he  soon 
met  with  very  great  encouragement. 

In  the  year  1783  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  very 
re5fpectable  merchant  of  the  town  of  Liverpool. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  bis  growing  usefulness  was 
"Stx'j  seriously  impeded  by  a  dangerous  iliucss^  which 

wa3 
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vr:as  occasicmed'.by' the  exertions  and  anxieties  of 
friendship.  r 

The  most  affectionate  intimacy  subsisted  betweea 
him  and  the  ingenious  Dr.  Bell,  then  resident  at 
Manchester.  During  an  alarming  illness  of  ,hif 
friend,  which  unfortunately  terminated  in  his  deatb^ 
Dr.  Currie  paid  him  several  visits.  The  fatigue  oc- 
casioned by  the  rapid  mode  in  which  a  physician  of 
rising  practice,  is  in  a  manner  obliged  to  make  dis- 
tant journies,  occasioned  an  inflammatory  fever,whicli 
reduced  him  to  the  greatest  extremity.  The  disor- 
der settling  on  bis  lungs,  brought  on  a  cough,  which 
for  a  long  time  threatened  consumption.  This  ill- 
ness disabled  him  from  prosecuting  his  practice  for 
at  least  the  space  of  six  months. 

Though  the  event  which  has  just  beea  ttientioned 
is,  in  reality,  an  event  of  serious  importance  in  the 
life  of  a  medical  gentleman,  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  recorded  in  these  menxMrs,  did  it  not  give 
occasion  to  refer  to  a  very  interesting  account  of  tbc 
Doctors  case,  which. was  written  by  himself,  aod 
communicated  to  Dr.  Darwin,  who  inserted  it  in  the 
2d  volume  of  his  Zoonomia,  p.  293.  Dr.  Darwin  in- 
troduces it  v^ith  the  following  respectful  notice  of  the 
author, 

^^  The  following  case  of  hereditary  consumption  is 
related  by  a  physician  of  great  ability  and  very  ex* 
tensive  practice ;  and,  as  it  i^  his  own  case,  abounds 
with  much  nice  observation  and  useful  knowledgo;^ 
and,  as  it  has  been  attended  with  a  favourable  event, 
may  give  consolation  to  many  who  are  in  a  similar 

situation, 
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situation,  ftnd  i^w^  that  Sydenham*!  reconoinenda^ 
tion  of  riding  as  a  cure  for  consumption  is  not  so  to^ 
telly  ineffectual  as  is  now  commonly  believed.'* 

The  first  exertion  which  Dr.  C.  made  on  the  comj^ 
inencement  of  his  recovery,  was  occasioned  by  his 
eeal  to  pay  the  tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of 
his  deceased  friend.  He  had  received  a  request^ 
from  the  Literary  Society  of  Manchester,  that  be 
would  translate  the  Inaugural  Dissertation  of  Dr* 
Bell,  and  prefix  to  his  translation.  Memoirs  of  the 
Author's  Life.  This  request  was  transmitted  to  him-f* 
in  the  month  of  February,  1784 ;  but  so  long  was 
the  continuance  of  his  debilitating  illness,  that  the 
|Kipers  in  question  were  not  communicated  to  the 
society  till  March,  1785. 

In  publishing  the  MenK)irs  of  Dr.  -Bell,  Dir.  Curric 
may  be  regarded  as  making  his  first  appearance  in  the 
character  of  an  author.  In  the  memoirs  themselves, 
kowever,  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  internal  evi- 
dence of  a  first  appearance.  The  style  is  maturdy 
ft^med,  and  possesses  a  correctness  which  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  but  from  the  pen  of  a  practised  writer 
fodeed  it  has  not  been  excelled  by  the  happiest  of  its 
author's  subsequent  writings.  The  conduding  sum- 
mary of  Dr.  Bell's  character  is  a  model  of  nice  dis^ 
crimination,  and  evinces  a  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  general  pfciociples  of  human  nature.  The  de*- 
licate,  yet  exact,  manner  in  which  the  defective  traits 
x>[  Dr.  Bell's  character  are  touched,  beautifully  exem- 

♦  Memoirs  of  Manchester  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
t  Vide  Memoirs  ut  supra, 
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plifics  the  sternness  of  trutb^  contrding  the  partial 
pencil  of  affection.  •;  •  ,  i.> 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Liverpool-  htve^ 
been  long  distinguished  by  the  liberality  with  which' 
they  patronize  charitable  institutions.  In  tb^  ycaU: 
1785,  a  proposal  was*  made  to  connect  with  the  pttblic^ 
Infirmary  (of  which  Dr.  C.  was  one  of  the  physicidn^)'. 
an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  This  pror^ 
ject  the  Doctor  warmly  recommended,  in  a  letter- 
which  he  published  in  Gore's  Liverpool  Advertiser,  ins 
the  month  of  August,  I78g.  In  a  subsequent  letter^ 
dated  October -15,  1789,  he  answered  the  objections 
which  had  been  advanced  against  the  proposed  esta*- 
blishment.  Both  these  letters  are  distinguished  hy 
luminousness  of  method,  and  chastity  of  style.  Tha 
latter  may  be  justly  cited  as  an  example  of  thp  can- 
did and  temperate  discussion  of  a  practical  questida 
of  great  importance-^an  example,  alas  !  of  rare  oc-. 
currence :  for,  in  these  times  of  turbulence,  discord 
mars  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  projects ;  creat-* 
ing  disorder  not  only  on  the  grand  arena  of  national 
contention,  but  on  the  petty  stage  of  parochial  litiga- 
tion. 

The  friends  of  humanity  wiW  be  happy  to  be  in* 
formed;  that  the  institution  in  question  met  with  tW 
most  liberal  patronage,  and  that  the  author. of  these 
memoirs  had  the  satisfaction,  on  paying  a  visit  to 
Liverpool,  in  the  year  1 791,  to  see,  among  other  mo* 
tiumcnts  of  the  munificent  i^irit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  flourishing  mart  of  commerce,  a  handsome 
and  well  planned  edifice,  fitted  up  for  the  reception 

of 
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of  those  who  suffer  under  the  pressure  of  the  worst 
of  human  ills — "  the  mind  diseased.'^ 

The  Medical  Society  of  London  having  elected 
Dr.  C.  one  of  their  body,  he  communicated  to  them 
a  paper  on  tetanus  and  convulsive  disorders,  which 
was  read  on  the  10th  of  May,  1790,  and  published 
in  the  3d  volume  of  their  memoirs.  In  this  valuable 
communication,  the  Doctor  recites  the  history  of  seven 
cases — ^the  first  and  last  of  which  are  singularly  curi- 
ous and  interesting.  The  paper  is  closed  by  a  few 
judicious  remarks. 

In  the  year  17  Q2,  Dr.  C.  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  Account  of  the  remarkable  Effects  of  a  Ship^ 
wreck  on  the  Mariners,  with  Experiments  and  Observa- 
tions on  the  Influence  of  Immersion  in  fresh  and  salt 
Water,  hot  and  cold,  on  the  Powers  of  the  living  Body. 
This  paper  was  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  year  in  which  it  was  received,  and 
procured  its  author  the  honour  of  admission  into  the 
very  respectable  literary  corporation  to  which  it  wa$ 
communicated. 

In  the  year  1 798,  Dn  C.  laid  before  the  public  the 
result  of  much  study  and  accurate  observation,  in  3 
volume  of  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water, 
cold  and  wann,  as  a  remedy  in  Fever,  ai-d  other  Dis^ 
eases.  The  favourable  reception  which  this  publica^ 
tion  experienced,  in  the  medical  world,  is  sufficiently 
evinced,  by  its  having  speedily  advanced  to  a  second 
edition,  and  by  its  having  been  translate^  into  the 
German  ancl  French  languages. 

However  delicate  the  topic  may  be,  it  is  impossible 
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to  avoid,  adverting,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  the 
famous  pamphlet,  published  in  the  year  17 93,  under 
the  signature  of  Jasper  Wilson.  This  pamphlet  was 
universally  ascribed  to  Dr.  C. :  and  notwithstanding 
the  illiberal  but  dangerous  abuse  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  defenders  of  ministry,  which  it  would  have  been 
rashness  to  encounter  without  cause — and  notwith- 
standing the  high  eulogiums  which  the  credit  of  this 
book  has  procured  him  from  the  opponents  of  mini-  . 
stry,  which  it  would  have  been  natural  for  him  to 
disclaim  had  his  title  to  them  been  null :  he  hasi  not, 
publicly,  at  least,  disavowed  the  publication. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprize,  that  the  celebrity  of 
the  putative  author  should  have  made  Jasper  Wilson's 
Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  an  object  of  extraordinary  atten- 
tion. The  letter  appeared  at  an  awful  crisis.  The 
unguarded  violence  of  the  British  partizans  of  revo- 
lutfonary  principles  had  drawn  down  upon  their  heads 
the  asperity  of  ipinisterial  vengeance,  and  the  indig- 
nation of  the  public.  Various  convictions  of  persons 
accused  of  sedition,  followed  up  by  severe  punish- 
ments, had  alarmed  all  descriptions  of  the  opponents 
of  ministry.  Serious  warnings,  indeed,  were  givea 
to  the  enragSs^  and  the  more  moderate  were  aware  of 
the  immense  advantage  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  gained,  by 
identifying  his  administration  with  the  constitution, 
and  persuading,  the  people,  that  an  attack. upon  the 
former  was  an  infringement  on  the  latter.  At  this 
crisis  great  confidence  was  -given  to  the  friends  of 
peace  by  the  appearance  of  a  letter,  the  author  of 
:   1799-I8OO.  Mm  which. 
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which,  while  he  paid  due  respect  to  the  pranciples  tit 
the  constitution,  freely  and  ably  impugned  the  pon- 
duct  pf  ministry  in  protracting  the  war,  when  its 
avowed  objects,  the  protection  of  Holland,  and  the 
recapture  of  Brabant,  had  been  obtained,  and  when 
the  French  were  suing  for  peace.  So  rapid  was  the 
circulation  of  this  pamphlet,  that,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  it  passed  through  three  editions.  If  the 
anti-ministerialists  spread  the  fame  of  J.  W/s  letter 
by  the  loudness  of  their  applause,  the  ministerialisti 
contributed  their  full  share  to  it^  celebrity  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  abuse.  This  abuse,  however,  ha0 
not  provoked  a  reply.  In  the  rapid  course  of  events, 
scenes  more  and  more  awful  have  arrested  public 
attention,  and  J.  W/s  letter  may  now  be  in  a  manner 
regarded  as  a  tale  of  the  times  of  old.  It  may  now, 
perhaps,  be  examined  with  a  dispassionate  eye,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  a  production  worthy  ofa  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar ;  and  though  time,  that  tries  all 
things,  has,  in  some  degree,  confuted  the  commercial 
speculations  of  its  author,  yet  the  lapse  of  events 
has  fatally  proved,  that  his  political  predictions  origi- 
nated in  the  sagacity  of  a  comprehensive  mind. 

It  has  been  announced,  in  several  literary  journals, 
that  Dr.  C.  is  at  present  employed  in  writing  the  life 
of  the  celebrated  Robert  Burns,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  a  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  that 
astonishing  genius,  soon  to  be  published  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  family.  The  Doctor  is  happy  in  a  stib- 
ject  which  will  call  into  exercise  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment 
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ment  and  delicacy  of  taste — nor  is  the  deceased  bard 
less  fortunate  in  a  biographer  whose  talents,  it  may 
ke  presumed,  will  do  aniple  justice  to  his  memory.   , 

M.N. 


THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD.* 

l^RANCIS  RUSSELL,  Duke  of  Bedford,  suc- 
ceeded to  that  title  in  the  year  1771,  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Duke,  his  grandfather ;  at  which  time  he  was 
•only  seven  years  o(  age.  He  lost  both  his  parents 
about  four  years  before;  his  father,  the  Marquit 
of  Tavistock,  having  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  in  hunting,  and  the  Marchioness  dying  not 
long  after,  from  the  effects  of  that  melancholy  event 
on  her  constitution,  already  extremely  delicate. 

t)ne  naturally  trembles  for  the  future  moral  worth, 
and  intellectualexcellcnce,  of  a  youth  in  the  situatioa 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  coming  to  his  title ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  danger  to  his  Grace  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased, by  his  being  left  solely  to  the;  care  of  a  grand- 
mother (the  late  Duchess  Dowager  of  Bedford),  who 
scarcely  placed  any  bounds  to  her  fondness  for  him. 
The  effects  of  the  young  Duke's  situation  soon  ap- 
peared. He  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  and 
taken  home  again  on  some  cause  of  disgust,  before 

*  This  illustrious  family  may  be  traced  .back  as  far  as  the  5th 
yeat  of  Henry  III.  when  one  of  their  ancestors  was  constable  of 
Corfe  Castle,  and  many  of  them  have  filled,  at  rarious  times,  the 
'  most  important  officcji  of  the  state. 

Mm  2  ht 
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he  had  acquired  those  rudiments  of  learning  that 
ijverc  to  prepare  him  for  the  greater  attainments  be- 
coming his  station.  That  he  acquired  them  at  home 
is  noi  to  be  doubted,  from  the  figure  he  has  since 
made  ;  but  the  chances  were  against  him.  A  public 
school  is  a  useful  scene  for  a  boy  of  his  Grace's  rank 
and  fortune;  since  it,  in  some  degree,  corrects  the 
partialities  and  mistakes  of  those  about  him  when  at 
home.  His  Grace  went  to  the  University  with  the 
disadvajitage  of  not  being  known  for  proficiency  in 
such  learning  as  young  men  carry  t®  College  :  but  he 
made  a  name  for  himself  there,  by  his  application 
and  progress ;  and  gained  the  esteem  both  of  his 
fellow-students,  and  of  all  those  who  had  the  super- 
iritendance  of  their  conduct. 

Previous  to  the  entrance  of  his  Grace  into  life,  a 
singular  method  is  said  to  have  been  taken  to  secure 
him  against  the  practices  of  the  knaves  of  all  ranks 
who  prey  on  unwary  youths  of  fortune.  He  was 
placed,  according  to  common  fame,  under  the  guar- 
dianship and  tuition  of  a  nobleman  advanced  in  years, 
and  well  known  for  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  wiles  of  gamblers.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  devise  a  more  dangerous  expe- 
dient for  such  a  case:  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
escaped  unhurt  by  the  folly  of  the  experiment,  if  it 
was  really  made;  it  boing  acknowledged  that  play 
has  no  other  hold  on  his  mind  than  that  of  an  amuse- 
ment kept  within  its  due  bounds. 

When  his  Grace  went  on  the  tour  of  Europe,  a 
circumstance  occurred  as  singular,  in  its  place,  as 

the 
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the  above.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  lady,  who  wag 
certainly  a  woman  of  cultivated  talents  and  amiable 
manners,  but  who,  in  other  respects,  scarcely  seemed 
to  be  a  suitable  companion  for  a  young  man  actually 
travelling  for  improvement.  But  it  ought  to  be 
stated,  as  a  fact  equally  honourable  to  the  Lady  and 
his  Grace,  that  he  rather  derived  benefit  than  injury 
from  this  very  extraordinary  appendage  of  his  travels. 

After  the  Duke  of  Bedford  returned  from  his  tour, 
those  who  had  calculated  only  on  the  disadvantages 
of  his  earliest  years,  and  to  whom  no  opportunities 
had  arisen  to  observe  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
his  mind,  were  surprized  to  see  his  powers  in  their 
gradual  devellopment:  His  Grace's  name  was  re- 
garded, first  with  respect,  and  afterwards  with  ad-^ 
miration.  His  rank,  fortune,  and  influence,  made 
him  a  prize  for  ministry  to  contend  for,  and  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  try  all  means  of  securing.  But, 
although  the  greater  number  of  his  relations,  the 
Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Dorset,  Liard  Stafford, 
and  others,  were  on  the  sade  of  ministry,  his  Grace 
wisely  preferred  being  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of 
men,  than  whom  no  greater  or  more  excellent  ever 
adorned  history,  to  the -leaguing  hiuaself  with  profli- 
gacy possessing  all  the  power  of  the  state. 

If  ministers  could  not  gain  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
from  his  country,  and  a  small  but  illustrious  band 
acting  in  its  cause,  they  could  attempt  to  degrade  him 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  by  petty  artifices,  suck 
0S  their  hirelings  are  dexterous  in  applying.    They 
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have,  however,  found  nothing  to  tax  his  Grace  with, 
except  meanness  of  spirit  in  his  economy.     On  this 
side,  there  is  something  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
character  that  is  almost  peculiar  to  himself.     Having 
po  regard  for  the  accumulation  of  mahey^  and  ac- 
tually despising  it  except  for  useful  purposes,  he  has 
1^  habit  of  minute  attention  to  his  expenditure,  and 
a  lively  abhorrence  of  the  rapacity  of  such  as  mak^ 
an  employment  of  plundering  persons  in  bis  situa- 
tion.    In  truth,  a  man  has  little  cause  of  quarrel 
with  fame,  of  whom  nothing  worse  is  said  than  this — 
fhaty  with  high  rank  and  immense  fortune^  he  has  not 
'sJid,  as  is  customary  Kjvith  such  personages^  into  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  dupe  of  menial  servants^  and  of  fawning 
greedy  tradesmen.  ^  There  is  firmness  and 'strength  in 
this  part  of  the  Duke's  habits  ;  whether  his  enemies 
are  too  shallow  to  perceive  the  truth,  or  affect  to 
overlook  it.     It  is  a  very  common  saying,  that  facts 
are  stubborn  things ;  but  they  are  very  stubborn  not- 
withstanding.  His  Grace  may  well  desire  to  be  tried 
by  them.     He  is  known  to  have  furnished  his  party 
with  large  sums,  and  if  something  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  party  spirit,  all  cannot  be  taken  away  from  muni- 
ficence ;  he  contributed,  in  a  manner  becoming  his 
circumstances,  to   the    noble  design  of  relieving  a 
great  character  from  the  petty  embarrassments  of  pe- 
cuniary affairs  ;  and   if  the  time  of  that  transaction 
be  considered,  it  will  be  found  unequivocal  enough ; 
but,  to  render  all  other  examples  unnecessary,  it  need 
only   be  added,  that  he   made  settlements  on   his 

younger 
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younger  brothers^  left  unprovided  for,  and  still  holds 
his  coffers  to  be  their  bank,  as  sincerely  aa  he  takes 
them  for  his  own. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford's  talents  are  of  the  higher 
order.  His  parliamentary  speeches  are  distinguished 
by  that  quantity  of  rectitude  which  seldom  belongs 
to  any  but  strong  minds  ;  and  that  solidity,  which  is 
never  acquired  without  labour  accompanied  with 
native,  capacity.  There  is  a  kind  of  taste  in  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  speeches  that  is  grateful  to  the 
scholar  and  philosopher.  His'  speeches  on  the  seces'- 
siony  and  on  the  assessed  tax  bill,  are  well  known,  and 
do  not  want  our  commendation :  but,  in  some  of  his 
Grace's  speeches,  made  on  occasions  deemed  slight, 
and  scarcely  noticed,  yet  giving  opportunity  to  the 
philanthropist  to  attempt  something  for  his  fellow- 
creatures^  he  has  aflfbrded  great  ddight  to  close  ob- 
servers of  human  conduct.  In  a  debate  on  a  divorce 
bill  before  the  Lords,  when  he  supported  a  motion, 
fo  make  it  an  indispensable  flause  of  every  divorce  bill^ 
in  future,  to  provide  for  the  unhappy  female,  according 
to  circumstances,  hi^l  Grace  distinguished  himself  as  a 
man  of  a  generous  nature,  and  having  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  moral  relations  in  society. 

We  are  now  to  turn  to  that  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  character  in  which  he  will  be  allowed,  by 
foes  as  well  as  friends,  to  surpass  eVery  man  of  rank 
in  this  country. 

Instead  of  wasting  his  life,  in  dissipation,  indo« 

lence,  or  gaming,  his  Grace  has  found,  that  he  can 

be  happy  without  ruining  his  health  and  fortune,  ii| 
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Gorrupting  tlic  morals  and  iniaring  the  property  of 
his  fellow  creatures ;  that  he  can  experience  real 
pleasures  in  projecting  and  executing  experiments  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  j^ and  can  walk  about  his  farm 
at  Woburn,  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two 
or  three  thousand  men  usefully  employed,  and  them- 
selves and  their  families  rendered  comfortable  and 

vha'ppy  by  his  bounty.  It,  indeed,  is  the  highest 
eulogy  of  every  nobleman  and  gentlanan,  to  be  be- 
loved and  adored  in  the  vicinity  of  his  country  seat, 
where  his  genuine  character  is  necessarily  the  best 
known. 

The  well-cultivated  farm  which  the  Duke  keeps  in 
his  own  management,  consists  of  about  3000  acres, 
exclusively  of  his  extensive  park.  ;  This  park  is^  nearly 
20  miles  in  circumference,  and  it  supports  a  great 
stock  of  sheep  and  young  cattle  besides  a  large  herd 
of  fine  deer.  Within  the  park  is  situated  the  new 
farm  yard,  in  which  is  found  every  conveniency  and 
modern  improvemint ;  particularly  a  threshing  ma- 
chine worked  by  horses  or  oxen  from  two  to  six  in 
number,  and  which  is  capable  of  threshing  and  dres-p 
sing  seven  quarters  every  hour^  and  of  grinding  and 
dressing  the  flour  at  the  same  tim^.  Adjoining  to 
this  machinery  is  a  malt  house,  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  several  yards,  are  stables,  barns,  and  sheds, 
with  shops  for  carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  wheel- 
WTights,  &c.  &c.  The  pig-sties  arc  so  clean  that 
they  would  put  many  a  cottager  to  the  blush  for 

-want  of  cleanliness  in  their  little  habitations*  In  the 
yard  arc  two  good  dwelling-houses  for  the  bailift^a. 

"The 
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The  implements  are  those  of  the  best  constnictida 
and  newest  invention,  and  they  consist  of  all  kinds  of 
plows  and  harrows,  rollers,  chafF-cutting  txiachines^ 
&c. ;  among  them  is  Mr.  Salmon's  chaff-cutter, 
which  is  admired  for  its  simplicity,  and  for  its  capa- 
city of  being  worked  either  by  men,  horses,  or  wa.T 
ter.  To  all  improvements  in  implements  of  husban- 
dry, his  Grace  is  a  liberal  patron.  This  unparalleled 
farm  yard  is  in  every  respect  admirable  for  its  com- 
pleteness, neatness,  and  utility. 

To  detail  the  variety  of  his  Grace's  farming  pur- 
suits, to  enumerate   his  plans,  and  to  follow  him  in- 
all  the  public  meetings  and  societies  which  he  coa- 
ducts  or  patronizes,  would  alone  occupy  a  very  inte- 
resting volume. 

Among  other  extraordinary  exertions  he  has  se- 
lected and  improved,  with*  judgment  and  perseve- 
rance, two  distinct  stocks  of  sheep ;  one  of  them  ^ 
the  favourite  South  Down  breed,  that  was  formerly 
peculiar  to  Sussex,  but  which  is  now  spreading  fast 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  the  other,  the  nevir 
Leicestershire  or  Bakcwell  breed,  nearly  as  much 
esteemed  as  the  former.  .  These  two  stocks  on  his 
'  Grace's  extensive  domain,  arje.kept  entirely  separate, 
under  the  management  of  dift'erent  shepherds  and 
different  bailiffs. 

in  cattle,  -his  Grace  advances  with  rapid  strides 
towards  perfection.  He  has  selected  with  extraordi- 
nary discernment,  the  valuable  breeds  which  are  found 
in  Herefordshire,  Devonshire,  and  Sussex,  and  has 
drawn  together  from  those  cpunties,  the  most  valua- 
ble 
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ble  individuals.  He  encourages  the  use  of  oxen,  an  J 
frequently  attends  the  neighbouring  fairs  and  mar- 
kets; and  examines  the  cattle  and  sometimes  the 
shambles,  to  inspect  the  quality  of  the  meat.  With 
the  farmers  he  is  exceedingly  familiar  and  communi- 
cative on  agricultural  topics. 

In  the  practice  of  irrigation  his  Grace  has  been 
v,ery  successful,  and  he  has  evinced  its  wonderful  et* 
fects  upon  several  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  en- 
closures of  common  fields  have  afforded  him  the  op?- 
portunity  of  bringing  into  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, some  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  would 
olherwisc  have  been  for  ever  useless, 
-  Of  the  grand  annual  sheepshearings,  held  atWor 
burn,  some  account  will  naturally  be  expected.  These 
festivals  continue  several  days,  and  the  visitors,  from 
one  to  two  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  far-r 
mcrs,  are  all  the  time  hospitably  entertained  and 
tisefully  amused ;  the  examination  of  the  stock,  of 
the  implements,  of  the  improvements  in  the  grounds, 
?ind  the  adjudication  of  premiums  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  ploughing,  with  agricultural  conversation,  are 
the  sources  of  information  and  employment.  Each 
day  and  hour  has  its  allotted  business :  the  bell  for 
breakfast  rings  at  nine ;  an  excursion  occupies  the 
time  till  three,  when  the  dinner  is  served  up  in  the 
great  hall ;  coffee  and  horses  at  six  are  the  signal  for 
another  excursion,  till  the  close  of  day  light,  when 
the  company  return  to  supper.  At  the  last  sheep-^ 
■shearing,  in  June,  17 99,  from  a  hundred  to  a  bun- 
dred.and  ninety  sat  down  to  dinner  for  five  days  sue* 

,  pessiyely. 


eesslvely,  and  tliere  were  present  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, the  Marquis  of  Bath,  the  Earls  of  Egremont, 
Lauderdale,  and  Winchelsea,  the  Lords  Shefbi^mi^ 
Preston,  Ludlow,  John,  William,  and  Robert  Rus- 
sel,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Bdai'd  of 
Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
^^  great  assemblage  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  of  far- 
mers, breeders,  and  graziers,  from  every  partofth^ 
kingdom.  Hospitality  could  not  be  more  nobly,  or 
more  usefully  exerted  than  on  this  occasion,  by  hii 
Grace  of  Bedford,  from  whose  magnificent  mansion, 
and  highly  cultivated  farm,  every  one  went  aviray 
f^qually  well  pleased  and  instructed. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  are  not  only  praise-worthy 
in  a  public  light,  but  in  the  end  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  high  advantage  to  the  individual  estate  on  which 
they  are  held.  Every  man  of  large  landed  property 
is  interested  in  following  the  wise  example  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  over  and  above  the  grateful  re^ 
flection,  that,  like  him,  he  will  also  deserve  well  of 
bis  country. 


MR.COWPER. 

(with  some  original  pieces  op  his  poetry.) 

IT  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  the  life 
of  a  man  of  genius  is'  marked  by  few  incidents.  The 
mind,  which  growsup  amidst  the  privacies  of  ftudy, 
an4  tke  character,  which  is  frarped  by  solitary  medir 

tation. 
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tation,  beloflg  in  a  great  degree  to  a  world  of  their 
own,  from  which  the  passions  and 'events  of  ordinary- 
life  are  equally  excluded.  There  is,  therefore,  no- 
thing very  remarkable  in  the  life  of  the  poet  to  whom 
these  pages  are  devoted.  But  in  the  history  of  those 
who  have  done  hpnour  to  the  English  nation,  and 
Bdded  richness  to  the  English  language,  no  circum- 
stance is  trifling,  and  no  incident  unworthy  of  re- 
cord ;  especially,  as  there  is  a  sort  of  sanctity  attached 
to  these  men,  which  diffuses  itself  to  the  minutest 
transaction  in  which  they  have  been  concerned. 
.  Mr,  Cowper  was  born  at  Berkhamstead,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, his  father  beixig  the  incumbent  of  the 
living  of  that  place.  Our  poet  is  descended  from  the 
first  Earl  Cowper  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  his 
grandfather  being  one  of  the  children  of  that  noble- 
man. * 

Mr.  Cowper  received  his  education  at  Westminster 
school  ;  and  a  place  of  considerable  profit,  that  of 
the  clerkship  to  the  House  of  LordSi  a  patent  office, 
and  which  had  been  a  considerable  time  in  the  fa- 
mily, was  reserved  for  him.  But  upen  his  quitting 
school  and  entering  into  thp  Temple,  h^  found  him- 
self reluctant  to  undertake  a  function  of  activity  and 
^  business.  His  native' love  of  retirement,  a  consti- 
tutional timidity  of  mind,  and  the  languor  of  a  very 
weak  and  precarious  state  of  health,  discouraged  , 
hiin  from  undertaking  the  duties  of  a  situation,  which 
required  the  most  unremitting  attention  and  dili^ 
gence. 

About  this  time,  he  lived  in  habits  of  close  ap4 
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familiiir  communication  with  Dr.  Cotton,  the  elegant 
and  ingenious  author  of  the  Fire-Side.  His  inti- 
macy with  this  gentleman  must,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  have  contributed  to  his  inclination  for  poetry, 
by  the  instructions  and  example  of  his  friend.  But 
the  first  foundation  of  his  poetic  excellence  was  laid 
by  his  familiarity  with  the  best  and  most  unaffected 
authors  of  antiquity. 

At  Huntingdon,  a  place  in  which  he  resided  for  a 
few  years,  he  contracted  a  strong  friendship  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  and  on  the  .death  of  that  gentle^ 
man,  accompanied  his  widow  to  Olney.  It  was  in 
this  village,  and  fiboiit  this  period  of  his  life,  that 
"Mr.  Cowper  produced  the  earliest  compositions  that 
are  traced  to  his  pen.  The  poems  he  wrote  upon  this 
occasion,  were  hymns  published  in  a  collection  called 
the  Olney  Hymns,  and  distinguished  by  the  letter 
C.  They  bear  internal  evidence  of  a  cultivated  un- 
derstanding, and  an  original  genius.  His  time  was 
now  wholly  dedicated  to  that  literary  leisure,  in  which 
the  mind,  left  to  its  own  operations,' pursues  that 
line  of  pursuit,  which  is  the  most  congenial  to  its 
taste,  and  the  most  adapted  to  its  powers.  In  his 
garden,  in  hig  library,  and  in  his  daily  walks,  he 
seems  to  have  disciplined  his  muse  to/the  picturesque 
and  vivid  habits  of  description,  which  will  always 
distinguish  Cowper  among  our  national  poets.  No 
writer,  with  the  exception  only  of  Thomson,  seems 
to  have  studied  nature  with  more  diligence,  and  to 
have  copied  her  with  more  fidelity.  An  advantage 
which  he  has  gained  over  other  men,  by  bis  disdain-* 

ing 
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jng  to  study  her  ^*  through  the  spectacles  of  books,^ 
as  Dryden  calls  it,  and  by  his  pursuing  her  through 
her  haunts,  and  watching  her  in  all  her  attitudes, 
with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  as  well  as  of  a  f)oetrf 

Mr.  Cowper  had  no  propensity  for  public  life ;  it 
was  not,  therefore,  singular  that  he  should  have  neg-* 
lected  the  study  of  the  law,  on  which  he  had  en-* 
tered.  That  knowledge  of  active  life,  which  is  so 
requisite  for  the  legal  profession,  would  scarcely  be 
acquired  in  lonely  wanderings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  and  in  silent  contemplations  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  In  this  retreat,  he  exchanged,  for  the  society 
and  converse  of  the  muses,  the  ambition  and  tumult 
of  a  forensic  life ;  dedicating  his  mind  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poetry,  and  storing  it  with  those  images, 
which  he  derived  from  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of 
a  rich  and  varied  scenery  in  a  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  country. 

The  first  volume  of  poems,  which  he  published, 
consists  of  various  pieces,  on  various  subjects.  It 
seems  that  he  had  been  assiduous  in  cultivating  a  turn 
for  grave  and  argumentative  versification,  on  moral 
and  ethical  topics.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Table  Talk, 
and  several  other  pieces  in  the  collection.  He,  who 
objects  to  these  poems  as  containing  too  great  a  neglect 
of  harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  his  words,  and  the 
use  of  expressions  too  prosaic,  will  condemn  him  on 
principles  of  criticism,  which  are  by  no  means  just, 
if  the  objtet  and  style  of  the  subject  be  considered* 
Horace  apologized  for  the  carelessness  of  his  own  sa- 
tires, which  arc,  strictly  speaking,  only  ethical  and 
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moral  discourses,  by  observing  that  those  topics  re* 
(juired  the  fedesirian,  and  familiar  diction,  and  a 
form  of  expression,  not  elevated  to  the  heights  of 
poetry.  But,  if  the  reader  will  forego  the  delight  of 
'smooth  versification,  and  recollect  that  poetry  does 
not  altogether  consist  in  even  and  polished  metre,  ^ 
he  will  remark  in  these  productions  no  ordinary  depth 
of  thinking  and  of  judgment,  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  of  human  concernment;  and  he  will  bcf 
occasionally  struck  with  lines,  not  unworthy  of  Dry*  ' 
den  for  their  strength  and  dignity. 

The  lighter  poems  are  well  known.  Of  these,  tho 
Terses  supposed  to  be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk, 
on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  are  in  the  most 
popular  estimation.  There  is  great  originality  in  the 
following  stanza. 

I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach ; 

I  must  finish  ray  journey  alone  ; 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech ; 

1  Start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  give  one  general  character  of 
the  pieces  that  were  published  in  this  volume :  yet 
this  is  true  concerning  Mr.  Cowper's  productions; 
that  in  all  the  varieties  of  his  style  there  may  still  be 
discerned  the  likeness  and  impression  of  the  same 
mind  ;  the  same  unaffected  modesty  which  always 
rejects  unseasonable  ambitions  and  ornaments  of 
language;  the  same  easy  vigour;  the  same  serene 
and  cheerful  hope  derived  from  a  steady  and  unshaken 
faith  in  the  dogmas  of  Christianity. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Cowper  de- 
rives 
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rives  any  praise  from  tbc  choice  and  elegance  of  hid 
words ;  but  he  has  the  higher  praise  of  having  cho- 
sen them  without  affectation.  He  appears  to  have 
used  them  as  he  found  them  ;  neither  introducing 
£i5tidious  retinements,  nor  adhering  to  obsolete  bar- 
bari>ra>.  He  understands  the  whole  science  of  num- 
bers, and  he  has  practised  their  different  kinds  with 
considerable  happiness ;  and  if  his  verses  do  not  flow 
SL?  soii?v  as  the  delicacy  of  &  modern  ear  requires, 
that  ro^.rz^ness,  which  is  objected  to  his  poetry,  is 
hs  cbo'-ce,  ro:  h:>  defect.  But'  this  sort  of  critics, 
wis>  adrr'-^-r?  c:.:y  what  is  exquisitely  polished,  these 
Id^wts  cf  •^  penileness  without  sinews,"*  ought  to 
tiii?  r::^:*>  rbcrr  estimate  that  vast  effusion  of  thought 
v^icSi  i>  ?o  ibcrn^iintly  poured  over  the  writings  of 
M*.  Cc*y<r^  i&i:hvxii  which  human  discourse  is  only 
SI  ic-V  v'Oi:':Vina.:oa  of  sounds  and  syllables. 

Lcc  rtj  bji>:c:t,  rowever,  to.  that  work  which  has 
gacnr  rcvu^-^-tr  cvca  to  Cowper  the  character  of  a 
jvvc*  A^^rr  i^i  ir.t^rr.'o.I  of  a  few  years,  his  Task  was 
Ei^i^:n^I  tc::o  ibe  wcrki.  The  occasion  that  gave 
kir^*^  <,^  :c  ^u:>  a  irivijLi  one.  A  lady  had  requested 
iiuf  ^.*  *r»^*  jL  rtccc  :a  blank  verse,  and  gave  him 
W-  :scci  XX  i.>>cCNXt*  This  he  expanded  into  one 
til  ;-X'  iuk^  mcnl  ^v»eaxs  ot' which  the  English  lan- 
jpt-^  W  Xc*t  ravuctive. 

I3k  s  ■•ntj^rtt  ia  Kuak  verse,  of  which  the  construc- 
^^^^v  v^^KAfcpt  Jtt  :5Cti:c  respects  resembling  Milton's,  is 
*^*>  >*«^ttwJ;  ji^Ki  cbaracteristic.  It  is  not' top  stately 
>^  .Jtettiiiur  ic>cri|Hion,  nor  too  depressed  for  sublime 

*  »:.  Spwt^s  l.ifc  of  Cowley, 
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and  elevated  imagery.  .  If  it  has  any  faulty  it  is  that 
bf  being  tcx)  much  laden  with  idiomatic  expression,  a 
iFauIt  whieh  the  author,  in  the  tepidity  with  which 
his  ideas  and  his  utterance  sfeeni  to  have  flowed,  Tiery 
naturally  incurred.  .    . 

In  this  poem  his  fkncy  ran  with  the  most  eiuJilrsi?^ 
freedom.  The  poet  enlarges  upon  his  topics,  and 
confirms  his  argument  by  every  varieity  <S)f  illuitratiotti. 
He  never,  however,  dwells  uppn  them  too  long,  afl'd 
leaves  off  in  such  a  manner,  that  it^eenls,  it  was  ift 
bis  power  to  have  said  more.  . 

The  arguments  of  the  poem  are  varibus.  Tht 
works  of  nature,  the  assck^iatidns  w4th  which  they  ei^ 
ihibit  themselves,  the  designs'  6f  3Pr6v4(fetice,  and  the 
passions  of  men.  Of  one  advaijtage  the  wHter  has 
amply  availed  himself.  The  work  not  b^ing  Hgidly 
confined  to  any  precise  subject,  he  has  indulged  him- 
self in  all  the  laXtty  and  freedom  of  a  miscellaneous 
poem.  Yet  he  has  still  -adhered  to  faithfully  to  the 
general  laws  of  congruityj  that  whetbeir  he  inspires 
the  softer  affections  into  his  reader,  or  delights  biiti 
with  keen  and  playful  railkry,  -or.  discourses  on  the 
ordinaiy  manners  of  human  nature,  6r  holds  up  the 
bright  pictures  of  religious  Consolation  to  bis  mind; 
he  adopts,  at  pleasure,  a  diction  just  and  appropriate, 
equal  in  elevation  to  the  sacred  effusions  of  OhrJstian 
rapture,  and  sufficiently  easy  and  familiar  for  descrip- 
tions of  domesrtic  life ;  skilful  alike  in  soaririg  with* 
out  effort  and  descending  without  meanness.        "   . 

He  who  defires  to  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  a 
poem  which,  not  destitute  of  poetic  embellishment, 
is  free  from  all  matter  of  a  licentious  tendency^  will 
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jSnd  in  the  Task  a  book  adapted  to  his  purpose.  It^ 
would  be  the  part  of  an  absurd  and  extravagant  au- 
sterity^ to  condemn  those  poetical  productions  in 
wbtch  the .  pjapsion  of  love  constitutes  the  primary 
feature.  In  every  age  that  passion  has  been  the  con- 
cernmont  of  life,  th^  theme  of  the  poet,  the  plot  of 
the  stage.  Yet  there  is  a  sort  of  amorous  sensibility, 
boFdering  aUnost  on  morbid  enthusiasm,  which  the 
youthful  mind  too  frequently  imbibes  from  the  glow- 
ipg  sentiments  of  the  poets.  Their  genius  describes, 
ifa  the  most  splendid  Qolours,  the  operations  of  a 
passion  which  requires  rebuke  instead  of  incentive, 
and  lends  tb  the  most  grovelling  sensuality  the  en- 
chantments of  a  rich  and  creative  imagination.  But 
in  J:he  Task  of  Cowper,  there  is  no  licentiousness  of 
description.  All  is  grave,  and.  majestic,  and  moral. 
A  vein  of  religious  thinking  pervades  every  page,  and 
he  discourses,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  finished  poetry, 
©n  the  insufficiency  and  vanity  of  human  pursuits. 

Nor  is  he  always  severe.  He  is  perpetually  en- 
livening the  mind  of  his  reader  by  sportive  descrip- 
tions, and  by  representing,  in  elevated  measures, 
ludicrous  objects  and  circumstances,  a  species  of  the 
^ock-heroic,  of  which  Philips*  was  the  first  author. 
In  this  hitter  sort  of  style  Mr.  Cowper  has  displayed 
great  powers  of  versification,  and  great  talents  for 
Jmmour.  Of  this,  the  historical  account  he  has  given 
of  chairs,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Task,  is  a  striking 
specimen. 

The  attention,  however,  is  the  most  detained  by 
those  passages,  in  which  the  charms  of  rural  life,  and 

*  Tlic  Splendid  Shilling.  j,. 
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the  etideafmcnts  of  domestic  retirement,  are  pour- 
trayed.  It  is  in  vain  to  search  in  any  poet  of  an- 
tient  or  modern  times  for  more  pathetic  touches  of 
representation.  The  Task  abounds  with  incidents, 
introduced  as  episodes,  and  interposing  a:n  agreeable 
relief  to  the  gi*ave  and  serious  parts  of  the  poetry^ 
Who  has  not  admired  his  crazy  Kate  ?  A  description 
in  which  the  calaihity  of  a  disordered  reasoh  is  painted 
with  admirable  exactness  and  simplicity. 

•*  She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets."  ' 

I  know  of  no  poet  who  would  have  introduced  so 
minute  a  circumstance  into  his  representation ;  yet 
who  is  there  that  does  'not  perdeive  that  it  derives  its 
effect  altogether  from  the  minuteness  with  which  it 
is  driawn  ? 

It  were  an  endless  task  to  point  out  the  beaii-.' 
ties  of    the    poem.      It   is  now   established  in   its 
reputation,  and,  by  unxvei-sal  consent,  it  has  given 
Cowper   a  very  high   place  amongst    our  national 
poets.     Let  those  who  cannot  perceive  its  beauticSy.. 
dwell  with  rapture  on  its  defects.    The  taste  or  the 
jjensibility  of  that  man  is  little  to  be  envied  who,  in 
the  pride  of  a  fastidious  criticism,  would  be  reluctant 
in  attributing  to  Mr.  Cowper,  the  praise  and  charac- 
ter of  a  poet,  because  in  the  tide  and  rapidity  of  his 
fancy  he  has  not  been  scrupulous  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  word  or  the  adjustment  of  a  cadence. 
•   The   next  work,    which  Mr.  Cowper  published, 
was  a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  Odyssey.   The 
design  was  worthy  of  his  talents.     His  object  was 
to  present  the  father  of  poesy  to  the  English  reader, 
not  in  English  habiliments,  and  modern  «tlke^  ^yoX 
N  a  .i  Va 
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in  the  graceful  and  autique  habit  of  his  own  time* 
He  therefore  adopted  blank  verse.  Rhyme,  by  the 
uniformity  of  its  cadence,  and  the  restrictions  which 
it  imposed,  rendered  the  task  of  translation  evidently 
a  paraphrase,  because  the  poet,  who  could  not  express 
the  meaning  of  his  author  in  phrase,  and  diction,  that 
would  accord  with  his  own  numbers,  must  be,  of  ne- 
cessity, CQinpelled  to  mix  his  own  meaning  with  his 
Author's,  to  soften,  and  dilute  it,  as  it  were,  to  his 
own  versification.  This  is  the  *  disadvantage  of  Mr. 
pope's  Homer ;  a  work,  which  it  were  blasphemy  to 
despise,  and  folly  to  underv^alue,  while  variety  and 
harmony  of  numbers  retain  their  dominion  over  the 
mind  of  man.  Yet  no  one  will  deny,  that  Mr.  Pope 
has  frequently  forgotten  Homer ;  and  that  in  some 
passages  he  has  impaired  the  strength,  and  debased 
the  majesty  of  his  original.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  no  mean  honour  to  any  poet  to 
have  followed  the  bold  and  lofty  steps  of  the  divi»c 
bard ;  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  censured,  though  he 
should  lag  behind  him  in  his  cx)urse  through  that 
sublime  region,  which  Homer  only  could  tread  with 
safety,  and  with  confidence. 

Quid  enim  contcndat  hlrundo 
Cycnis  ?  aut  quidnain  tremulis  facere  artubus  hoedi 
Cousimlle  in  cursu  possint  ac  fortis  cqui  vis.  Lucret. 

It  is  a  wanton  and  foolish  criticism  to  compare  the 
translation  of  Mr.  Pope  with  that  of  Mr.  Cowper. 
The  merits  of  each  are  distinct  and  appropriate.  Mr. 
Pope  has  exhibited  Homer  as  he  would  have  sung, 
had  be  been  born  in  England.  Mr.  Cowper  hag  at- 
tempted to  poTulni^  \{\TOy^\3R  ^X53fe  in  Greece, 
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adhering  frequently  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  owi\ 
•idiom,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  his  strength  and 
energy,  as  well  as  his  harmony  and  smoothness. 

There  are  several  fugitive  pieces  by  Mr.  Cowpcr 
which  have  not  yet  been  published.  I  shall  close 
this  article  by  presenting  two  of  them  to  the  reader. 

The  poplars  are  fell'd,  and  adieu  to  the  shade. 
And  the  whispering  sound,  of  the  cool  colonade  ; 
The  winds  play  no  longer,  and  sing  In  their  leaves, 
Nor  the  Oupe,  on  its  surface,  tlieir  injage  receives. 

Twelve  years  had  elaps'd  since  I  last  took  a  view 
Of  my  favourite  field,  and  the  place  where  they  grew  ; 
When,  beliold,  on  their  sides,  in  the  grass  they  were  laid. 
And  I  sate  on  the  trees  under  which  I  had  stray 'd. 

The  blackbird  has  sought  out  another  retreat. 
Where  the  hazels  afford  Him  a  screen  from  the  hent ; 
And  the  scene  where  his  notes  have  oft  charmed  me  before, 
Shall  resound  with  his  smooth-flowing  ditty  no  rtlore. 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away, 

And  I  must  myself  lie  as  Ic^wly  as  they. 

With  a  turf  at  my  breast,  and  a  stone  at  my  Head, 

Jl're  another  such  grove  rises  vtp  in  its  stead. 

The  change  both  my  heart  and  my  fancy  cmpfoyj; 
I  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  man  and  his  joys  ; 
Short  liv'd  as  we  are,  yet  our  pleafures  we  see* 
Have  a  still  shorter  date,  and  (Jie  sooner  than  we. 


FROM  THE  ANNUAL  BILL  OF  MORTALITY, 
NORTHAMPTON. 

—  Placidiq:  ibi  demum  morte  quievit.        Vi«a. 
Then  calm  at  length  he  bret^thM  bis  soul  away.   ' 

f  *  Oh  most  delightful  hour  by  man 

**  Experienc'd  here  below  ;* 

•   •  f <  The  hour  that  terminates  his  span^ 

?*  His  folly  and  his  woe. 

Nn3  .  N^ci^^* 
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*'  WorWs  should  not  bribe  me  back  to  tread 
*'  Again  life's  dreary  waste ; 
;  "  To  gee  my  days  again  o'crspre^d 

*'  With  all  the  gloomy  past. 

*'  My  home,  heopcforth,  i?  in  the  sldcs,^ 
**  Earth,  seas,  and  sun  adieu  ; 

f^  All  heaven  unfolded  to  my  eyes, 
*<  I  have  n©  sight  for  you.'* 

Thus  spake  Aspatio,  firm  possest 

Of  Faith's  supporting  rod  ; 
Then  breath 'd  his  soul  into  its  rest. 

The  bosom  of  his  God. 

He  was  a  man  ampng  tl^e  few 

Sincere  on  Virtue's  side. 
And  all  his  strength  from  scripture  drcw^^ 

To  hourly  use  apply 'd. 

That  rule  he  prii'd,  by  that  he  fear'd. 
He  hated,  hop'd,  aqd  lov'd. 

Nor  ever  frown'd,  or  sad  appeared, 
But  when  his  heart  had  rov'd. 

For  he  was  frail  as  thou  or  I, 

And  evil  felt  within. 
But  when  he  felt  it,  heav'd  a  sigh. 

And  loath'd  the,  thought  of  sin.  *' 

Such  liv'd  Aspatio,  and  at  last 
Call'd  up  from  earth  to  heav'n  ; 

The  gulph  of  death  triumphant  pass'd 
By  gales  of  blessing  driven. 

His  joys  be  mike,  each  reader  cries, 
When  my  last  hour  arrives  :  , 

Tphey  shall  be  yours,  my  verse  replies. 
Such  ONLY  be  your  lives. 


MISS 
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WERE  any  sculptor  of  the  preset  day  to  give  to 
Ws  figures  the  correctness  and  character,  energy  and 
qase,  which  we  see  displayed  in  those  unjrivalled  mor- 
dels  of  ancient  art  which  were  wrought  in  Grqece, 
we  should  class  him  as  the  Shakespeare  of  his  pror 
fession,  conceive  that  he  had 'discovered  the  scale  by, 
which  sonic  writers  have  supposed  the  ancient  sculp- 
tors performed  these  prpdigies  of  art,  and  venerate 
his  parae  for  having  restored  aij  art  the  world  had 
long  lost,  and  despaired  of  retrieving,  ^ 

A  portion  of  the  praise  which  would  be  bestowed 
9n  such  a  man,  is  certainly  due  to  the  Lady  whose 
name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  for  she  has  awak- 
ened from  its  long  sleep,  an  art  which  gave  birth  tp 
painting,  and  the  needle  js,  in  her  hands,  become  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  pencil.  She  has  realised,  in 
the  most  glowing  colours,  those  splendid  wonders 
that  were, recorded  by  Homer,  and.  other  ancient 
poets ;  for  that  the  labours  of  the  Jooniy  so  often  al- 
luded to  by  bards  of  other  days, 

.>*  When  purple  hangings  cloth'd  the  palace  walls/' 

were  the  art  of  jn^iking  pictures  in  tapestry,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

The  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  arts  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  curious.  In  the  firft  samples,  or  n)t,h.er  samplers, 
when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  we  see  the  Lord's  prayer, 
Gx  the  ten  comniandments,  surmounted  by  Adam  and 
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Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  Daniel  in  the  den  of 
the  lions  ;  which,  in  massy  Gpthic  frames,  were  wont 
to  decorate  the  walk  dT  our  ancient  gentry.  The 
first  curious  pieces  of  needle-work  that  I  recollect  to 
have  seen  recorded,  are  a  suite  of  chair  bottoms, 
worked  by,  and  under  the  direction  of,  Queen  Mary, 
consisting  of  some  heavy  trophies  in  honour  of  her 
heroic  hufband.  These  were,  probably,  laboured, 
loaded,  and  tasteless,  aiid  almost  all  the  early  speci- 
niens  that  We  have  seen  may  be  very  fairly  put  in  the? 
game  class. 

Since  the  accession  of  our  present  king,  the  art 
has  awakened  from  its  long  sleep.  In  the  beginning 
of  bis  reign,  the  wife  of  Worlidge,  the  paintw,  copied 
tome  prints  in  needle-work,  which,  though  dry  and 
feeble,  excited  attetition^,  and  were  noticed  in  some  of 
the  public  prints  of  that  day  by  complimentary 
verses,  8cc.  The  lines  that  follow  will,' I  believe,  be 
thought  a  sufficient  specimen  :  they  were  printed  in 
the  Public  Advertiser, 

^ON  SEEING  MRS.  WORLIDGE  COPY  A  LANDSCAPE 
IN  NEEDLE-WORK. 

At  Worlidgc's  ais  late  I  saw, 
.  A  female  jHrtist  sketch  and  draw  ; 

Now  take  a  crayon,  now  a  pencil. 

Now  thread  a  needle — strange  utensil ! 

I  hardly  could  believe  my  eyes. 

To  see  hills,  houses,  steeples,  rise ; 

WhOe  crewel  o'er  the  canvas  drawn^ 
♦  Became  a  river  or  a  lawn. 

Thought  I,  it  was  not  said  thrd*  fnalicc, 

'|Tiat  Worlidge  was  obliged  to  Pallas;  . 
t  '  For 
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f .  For  sure  sudi  art  can  be  display '4 

By  none,  except, the  blue-eyM  maid! 

To  hi  in  the  prude  is  tender  hearted. 

The  paiptress  from  her  easel  started — 

**  Oh !  sir,  you  servant,  pray  sit  down  ; 

My  husband's  charm 'd  you're  come  to  town/'--r 

For,  would  you  think  it?  On  my  life, 

fTwas  all  the  while  the  artist's  wife. 

Spme  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  several  of  the 
prphan  daughters  of  clergymen,  patronized  and  pro- 
tected by  her  majesty,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Wright,  urrought  in  needle-work  some  bed- 
furniture,  and  severar other  things  which  beam  wiih 
taste  and  elegance.* 

To  theseniaybe  added  the  works  of  Mrs.Knowles,*|- 
who^  to  some  of  her  fruit-pieces,  has  given 

^*  The  glow  of  na!!lire,  and  the  bloom  of  spring.*' 

We  might  grace  this  Ii§t  with  many  other  names; 
I)ut  to  Miss  Linwood  it  was  reserved  to  produce  a 
collection,  which,  considering  its  magnitude  and 
excellence,  must  be  deemed  a  monument,  not  bnly 
of  uncommon  genius,  but  of  an  industry  and  per- 
severance which  surpasses  the  long  long  labour* 
of  Penelope  at  her  procrastinated  web.  Her  works 
exhibit  an  honourable  history  of  that  part  of  her  life 
which  is  past;  but  as  'her  talents  ^entitle  her  to  a 
place  in  this  miscellany,  and  as  many  of  the  many 
thousands  who  have  visited  the  exhibition  in  Han- 

*  This  establishment,  io  honourable  to  her  majesty,  is  8tiU 
continued;  she  allows  5001.  per  annum  for  the  education  and  3u:« 
CompHshment  of  five  orphan  daughters  of  clergymen. 

t  T^^  Quaker,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Knowlcs, 

■  ovtx 
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ever-square,  will  naturally  wish  to  krtow  some  parti* 
culars  of  the  creator  of  that  toorld  of  wonders^  wc 
Iiav^  endeavoured  to  procure  all  the  information  we 
could  (and  it  is  very  slender)  of  the  artist  who  pro- 
duced it. 

Her  family  is  of  Northamptonshire,  where  they 
have  resided  for  some  ages  in  situations  highly  re- 
spect^kble.  She  was  born  in  Warwickshire,  and  has, 
from  her  very  early  years,  resided  in  I^eicester. 

Like  many  other  persons  who  have  had  a  bias  ta 
what  has  marked  and  done  honour  to  their  future 
lives  by  very  trivial  causes,  this  lady  owes  her  first 
thought  of  an  art,  in  which  she  has  so  highly  disr 
tinguisbed  herself,  t6  a  very  trifling  circumstance. 
.  About  the  year  1782,  a  friend  sent  her  a  larg« 
collectiooi  of  prints  in  the  various  stiles  of  stroke, 
inezzotinto,  &c.  They  were  left  with  no  other  view 
•  fean  that  of  affording  her  a  few  days  amusement. 
Inspecting  them  with  the  eye  of  genius,  she  con- 
ceived that  the  force  of  an  engraving  might  be  united 
with  the  softness  of  a  mezzotinto.  Unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  aqua  fortis  in  etching,  a  stranger  to  the 
mode  of  scraping  a  mezzotinto,  and  totally  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  engraving  in  stroke,  and  the  whole  use 
.of  the  burin,  she  had  no  instrument  but  her  needte 
to  make  the  experiment.  With  that  she  endeavoured 
to  realize  and  embody  her  first  idea,  by  copying  such 
prints  as  most  struck  her  attention,  with  the  rovings 
of  black  and  puce  coloured  silk  Upon  white  sarsnet. 
ITie  needle,  in  her  hands,  became  like  the  spear  of 

Ithurij^I  J 
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Ithuricl ;  she  touched  her  ground-work,  her  figures 
assumed  form  and  started  into  life. 

Encouraged  by  the  applause  which  was  bestowed 
on  her  first  works,  she  made  copies  of  a  still  larger 
size;  and  the  Empress  of  Russia  being  then  consi* 
dered  as  the  grand  protector  of  genius^  and  seem- 
ing desirous  of  making  her  court  the  repository  of 
every  great  work  of  art  that  was  produced  in  Europe, 
Miss  Linwood  was  advised  to  present  a  specimen 
to  the  Empress.  Not  knowing  the  extent  of  her 
pwn  powers,  nor  having  then  a  thought  of  making  a 
collection,  she  consented,  and  consigned  a  large  pic- 
ture to  Petersburgh,  which,  in  October  1783,  was 
presented  to  her  Imperial  Majesty  by  her  then  fa- 
Ji^ourite  general  Landskoy.  She  expressed  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  performance,  said  it  was  an  exr 
quisite  work,  and,  in  that  branch  of  art,  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  in  the  world,  and  ordered  Landskoy 
to  make  such  a  present  to  the  artist  as  should  be 
worthy  of  the  work,  and  of  herself.  But  death  coun^ 
termandcd  the  commands  of  the  Empress,  for  the 
general  departed  this  life  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  nor 
dared  any  one  ]n  the  court  of  Petersburgh  to  men- 
tion either  his  name,  or  aught  in  which  he  had  beea 
a  party,  to  the  Imperial  Catherine.  But,  .however 
i^eglected  the  artist,  the  picture  is  highly  distin- 
guished, and  now  occupies  a  favourite  situation  in  the 
Emperors  palace. 

The  first  attempt  Miss  Linwood  made  to  imitate 
paintings  was  in  1785,  and  she  so  far  succeeded,  that 

in 
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in  1786,  she  submitted  to  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  &c.  the  St.  Peter,  from  Ouido ; 
the  Head  of  Lear,  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  *  and  a 
Hare,  from  the  Houghton  collection.  For  thi&  the 
society  voted  her  a  medal,  on  which  is  engraven,  be- 
tween two  branches  of  laurel,  "  excelxbnt  imita- 
tions OF  PICTURES  IN  NEEDLE-woitK."  The  Writer 
of  this  article  remembers  to  have  seen,  and  much  ad- 
mired these  exquisite  specimens  of  the  art 

Between  that  period  and  1789,  she  made  great  ad- 
ditions to  her  collection^  and,  in  that  year,  copied  the 
Salvator  Mundi,  from  a  picture,  by  Guidp,  in  the  col- 
lectioti  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter ;  (of  which  exquisite 
production,  the  writer  has  been  informed,  on  autho- 
rity which  he  confides  in,  she  was  once  offered  the 
immense  sum  of  three  thousand  guineas. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  customary  for  ladies  to 
present  scarfs  to  their  favourite  heroeis ;  but  the  Jays 
vf  chvvatry  are  no  more  ;  Miss  Lin  wood  has,  how- 
ever, had  the  honour  of  having  wrought  the  first 
banner  that  has  been  ofFered  to  any  association, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  hostilities, 
and  of  having,  in  the  year  1794>  presented  it  to  the 
united  corps  of  cavalry  and  yeomanry  of  Leicester- 
shire. It  is  her  own  composition,  extremely  well 
thought,  and  finished  with  a  neatness  that  has  been 
rarely  united  with  so  much  force. 

To  return  to  the  art  which  this  lady  professes,  we  have 
been  informed  that  she  was  never  regularly  instructed 
in  drawing,  but  certain  it  is  that  she  has  uncommon 
merit  in  painting,  both  in  crayons,  distemper,  and 

colours. 
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Colours;  draws  with  accuracy,  taste,  and  spirit,  and 
in  her  paintings  at  the  Leicester  ball-room^  &c.  the 
perspective  is  precisely  correct. 

Her  first  thouglit  of  making  an  exhibition  of  her 
own  paintings  pcrginated  in  some  pictures  whidi 
she  some  years  aince  sent  to  the  Royal  Acadeojy, 
being  refused  admission;  as  by  a  law,  which  liic 
that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  aUer^th  nQt^  they  re- 
ject every  thing  in   needlework. 

To  enumerate  the  various  merits  of  her  ex^ibi** 
tion  is  scarcely  necessary,  it  is  before  the  public, 
and  the  attention  with  which  it  has  been  honoured^ 
reflects  equal  praise  on  the  taste  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  talents  of  the  artist.* 

*  A  Dialogue  in  Miss  Linwootl's  exhibition  rooms,  Hanover-" 
square, 

Ji^str^urnM  from  ,//&? /wr,— with  complexion  quite  bilious,  .. 
A  squeak  in  his  voice,  and  an  air  supercilious,-:- 
SiR  VisTO, — sweet  scented  with  Warren's  perfume, 
Stept  out  of  his  chariot  at  Lin  wood's  great  room  ; 
And  there,*— in  an  Angl9-'It{di€m  oraJtion, 
To  a  man  of  true  taste,  thus  depicted  the  nation  : 

"  What  Goths  are  these  English ;  how  stupid  a  crew ! 
How  devoid  of  all  taste,  talent,  gout^  ox'vertu! 
Had  they  seen  what  I've  seen,  when  I  saunter'd  thro'  Rome, 
H(nyj  sunk  would  be  all  that  they  meet  with  at  home. 

*'  Were  Julio  Romano,   and  Carlo  Marat, 
With  Guido,  and  Raphael  divine^  and  all  that ! 
With  these  needle-work  things  to  be  placM  in  a  row, — 
Pray  which  do  you  think  would  display  the  best  show  r'* 

*<  Why  faith,"  replies  Manly,  "  with  you  1  admirq 
In  Guido  the  ease,  and  in  Rosa  the  fire- 
But  LiNWooD,  though  'wonteJy  must  still  keep  her  place. 
And  rival  them  all,  both  in  colour  and^racer/ 

From 
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From  the  late  and  the  present  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy j  and  almost  every  other  artist  of 
eminence  in  the  kingdom,  her  works  have  received 
the  highest  and  mctet  generous  praise ;  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  gave  a  sanction  to  his  approbation,  by 
pointing  out  which  of  his  own  pictures  would  have; 
the  best  effect  in  her  c^dpifes.  From  him,  as  well  as 
the  late  Lords  Exeter^  Gainsborotigh,  &c.  &c.  she 
had  many  capital  paintings,  of  which  her  imitations 
are  now  in  Hanover-squarCi 

She  i^  no>V  adding  to  her  collection,  by  copying 
two  (the  Woodman  in  a  storm,  and  the  Shepherd's 
Boy)  from  the  late  inimitable  Gainsborough,  lent  to 
her  by  Colonel  Edward  Noel,  and  two  (Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  from  Northcote* 

The  following  very  elegant  stanzas  were  written 
by  a»  lady,  and  a  short  time  since  inserted  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine. 

ON  MISS  LINWOOD's  ADMIRABLE  PICTURES  IN 
NEEDLE-WORK. 

When  Egypt's  sons,  a  rude,  untutorM  race, 
Lcarn'd,  with  wild  forms,  the.  obelisk  to  grace. 
And  mould  the  idol  god  in  ductile  earth. 
The  loom  and  polishM  needle  took  their  birth. 
When  doom'd  to  dull  obscurity  no  more. 
Fair  Science  reign'd  on  each  surrounding  shore. 
And  ?tJ»qtch'd  her  arm  o^er  Greece  and  early  Rome, 
StjiH^^i  her  train  appear 'd  the  labours  of  the  loom. 
When  Gothic  night  o'crwhelm'd  the  cheartui  day, 
And'sculpture,  painting,  all  neglected  lay, 
^Ad  furious  q|an,  creation's  savage  lord, 
Kjkw  but  the  hunter's  spear,  the  muixkrw's  sxrord  ; 


Our  softer  sex  emboss'd  the  broidcr'd  test. 

In  flowery  robe  the  blooming  hero  drest ; 

Or  rang'd  in  tap'stry's  glowing  colours  bright 

The  mimic  crests,  and  long  embattled  fight. 

Now  learning's  better  sun-beam  shone  anew. 

And  Gothic  horrors  gloomy  night  withdrew; 

Again  Prometheus  wak'd  the  senseless  clay, 

Grace,  beauty,  order,  leap'd  to  second  day. 

Most  did  the  manly  arts  its  influence  feel,  J 

The  pencil  chas'd  the  housevrife's  humbler  steel ; 

Rent  was  the  aged  tap'stry  from  the  wall. 

Exulting  genius  gloried  in  its  fall; 

To  monstrous  shapes,  and  hideous  forms  ujs^outh. 

Succeeded  nature  fair,  angelic  truth  ; 

The  artist,  man,  awoke  the  victor's  lay. 

And  women's  labours  crumbled  in  decay. 

I'hen  LiNwooD  rose,  insplr'd  at  once  to  give 

The  matchless  grace  that  bids  the  picture  live  ;     ' 

With  the  bold  air,  the  lovely  lasting  dye. 

That  fills  at  once  and  charms  the  wondering  eye. 
Hail !   better  Amazon,  to  thee  belong 
The  critic's  plaudits  and  the  poet's  song. 
To  thee  may  Fame  no  barren  laurels  bring. 
But  flowery  wreaths  that  bud  each  rising  spring. 

L.A. 
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NO  profession  has  afForded  better  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  great  talent,  and  none  has  rewa^'drf 
it  with  higher  honours  or  higher  emolument  than 
that  of  the  law.  It  is  a  profession  also  which  has 
this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  offers  encourage- 
ment to  that  sort  of  skill,  which  is  within  the  reach 

•  of 
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of  moderate  abilities,  but  which  is  only  acqtiireJ 
by  long  habits  of  diligent  research  and  patient  as- 
siduity. 

The  subject  of  the  following  memoir  has  been 
gradually  elevated  to  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  his 
.  profession.  No  ma«  ever  set  out  upon  his  career 
with  fewer  advantages^  derived  from  nature,  or  for- 
tune, or  connexion.  He  was  born  at  Greddington, 
in  Flintshire,  in  which  country  his  father  resided  oii 
his  estate,  and  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
Mr.  Kenyon  was  educated  at  Ruthini  in  Denbigh- 
ihire,  and  at  a  very  early  dge  w^as  removed  by  the 
choice  of  his  parents,  in  oi-der  to  be  placed  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Tomlinsdn,  an  cminetit  attorney  at 
Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  as  an  articled  clerki 

At  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  Mr.  Tbmlinson 
died,  and  as  it  was  intended  that  Mr.  Kchyon  should 
have  carried  on  the  practice  in  conjunction  with  that 
gentlemah,  an  important  change  took  phice  in  the 
destination-  of  his  life.  Determined  to  adventure  on 
the  wider  space  of  exertion^  which  the  profession  of 
a  Counsel  allotted  to  him,  he  entered  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  Trinity  Term,  1754,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  Hilary  Term,  1761. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Ken- 
yorSKadvancement  was  slow.  It  vvas  probably  re- 
tqj4od4)y  those  causes,  which  must  always  Operate 
jiipinst  professional  men,  who  arc  not  pushed  into 
notjke  by  the  exertions  and  recommendations  of 
strong  and  powerful  connexions.  And,  it  would 
be  no  derogation  from  the  talents  of  Mr.  Kenyon, 
if  it  were  remarked,  that  he   was  not  fitted  by  the 


pKgjuli^r '  powers  pf  his  jmin^;  md  the  appropriato 
cbarapfer  of  hi^  g^i.^s,  tQ  m^kei  ^a  impression  at 
first  in  any  respect  adetquat^  i6  tfce  solidity  atul 
4epth  of  bis  judgment,  Th^ .  department  of  the 
science  on  which  he  has  been  most  iatenscly  occui* 
pied,  has  been  that  of  conveyancing;  3,  line  of  tbo 
profession,  which  pecujiarly  demands  habits  of  pir^ 
cise  and  patient  ifi4;ijistjry,  rattier  than  splendid  e^^ 
ertions  6f  talenf. 

Bat  the  rterit  of  Mr.  Kenyori,  a6  a  spiind  Ja^vyeri 
and  an  industrious  prd^tiuoner  wete  by  no  meaQ$ 
overlooked.  He.  rose  into  practice  gradually,  bat 
bis  .footing  was  sure  and  strong.  "The  greater  part 
of  bis  business;  \;^as  whf^t  i§  called  .chamber  bu^iacss  | 
that  of  giving  opinions  91I  ^ases  submitted  to  hi^ 
judgment^  and  of  draUring  conveyances,  and  bills 
in  equity.  In  this  branch  pf  the  profession,  he  ar*-  • 
tived  at  very  considerable  ^^midence,  and  ho  legal 
opinion  carried  with  it  more  weight  and  a\2thorit|r 
thail  th^t  of  Mr.  Kcnyon. 

About  this  tirpe  he  contracted  an  intiBfiacy  wit& 
Mr.  I'hurlow,  afterward3  Lrord  Chancellot*  of  Great 
Britain,  a  circumstance  to  whi^h  some  bave  attri- 
buted his  rise  at  the  Chancery  bar;  but  it  is  surely 
more.  probal}le>  that  -he  ensured  his  success  by  bj^ 
own  talents  and  application.  j[n  the  Court  pf  C^te^ 
tery  his  practice  Was  very  extensive  and  lu'crti^ej 
^nd  he  had  already  Acquired  ^  yery  ]arge  fprtilrte  by 
l)is  bu^n9S8  in  tlvat  courts  wbp^n,  in  the  year  173^ 
he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  chief  jastSjd 
efCht^stef; .  In^l^i^-^rpmoUon  to  tb^  att9rpey-gene- 

i7£^rJ8QO.  O  o  raUhip, 
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ralship^  Mn  Kenyon  is  a  singular  instance  of  fh^ 
icquisition  of  that  honour,  without  serving  •  the  in--' 
termediate  office  of  solicitor-genersJ. 

About  this  period,  he  was  brought  into  Parliamenty 
and  in  the  memorable  debates  on  Mr.  Fox's  coalition 
took  a  very  zealous  and  animated  part  against  that 
unfortunate  measure.  As  a  political  character  he  wag 
exposed  to  satyrical  merriment  in  the  facetious  criti- 
cisms of  the  RoUiad,  prefixed  to  which  there  is  bi 
very  admirable  likeness  of  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  as 
master  of  the  Rolls.  To  this  latter  office  he  was 
appointed  in  the  year  1784,  a  place  of  considerable 
rank  and  honour  in  the  profession,  but  by  no  means 
equal  in  emolument  to  the  lucrative  income  he  de- 
rived from  his  professional  exertions. 

In  this  situation  he  remained  till  1788,  when  the 
▼cnerable  Earl  of  Mansfield  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  bar  and  the  coun- 
try, after  having  presided  so  many  years  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  with  a  'dignity  and  firmness  so 
highly  honourable  to  his  judicial  character.  It  is 
said  that  this  great  man  maintained  a  struggle  with 
his  increasing  infirmities,  and  kept  his  situation, 
notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  health,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  his  vacant  seat  for  a  judge,  to 
whlBD  he  was  personally  attached  by  long  habits  of 
fridndship.  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  however,  received 
this  great  distinction  on  the  riesignation  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  was  at  the  same  time  honoured  with 
a  peerage. 

Since  his  promotion  to  the  chief  justiceship  of 


England,  hisl^^crdship  has  exhibited  a  more  corispi-. 
tuous  part  on  theitheatre  of  public  life.     A  functioa 
of  such  extensive  influence,  and  occupying  so  vast 
a  space  in  the  eyes   of  mankind,    necessarily   ex- 
poses the  character^  and  the  conduct  of  those  who 
exercise  them,  to  much  scrutiny  and  animadversioni. 
He  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  criminal 
and  civil  judicature  of  the  country,  in  which  the- 
most  momentous  controversies  of  law  are  decided^ 
and  the  most  solemn  questions  of  property  adjusted^ 
must  be  clothed  with   more  than  human  perfection^ 
to  escape  censure  and  imputation.     But  concerning 
the  integrity  of  Lord  Kenyon,  no  dispute  ever  en- 
tered into  the  mind  of  any  one,  who  has  been  at  all 
conversant  with  the  business  of  our  courts  of  justice; 
There  is  however  an  excess  Qf  zeal  in  morals  as  well 
as  in  religion,  which  may  occasionally  betray  the  besk' 
and  the  wisest  men  into  iritempferanceand  vehemence 
of  expression.     Perhaps  the  noble  judge  is  too  fre- 
quently carried  away  by  this  generous  enthusiasm; 
But  much  ought  to  be  indulged 'to  feeling  when  it 
is  on  the  side  of  virtue ;  and  that  is  a  cold  and 
austere  philosophy  which  would  restrain  the  sensibi- 
lities of  an  honest  mind,  when  they  are  employed  id 
the  service  of  good  morals  and  religion. 

In    exhibiting    an    impartial   character  of  hmi 
Kenyon,  it  is  impossible  not  to.  advert  to  the  qatidk- 
ness  and  irritability  .of  his  temper^  which  have  beertii 
frequently  objected  to  him,     Thesje  unqueslianabl^-'' 
are  not  jucjiciaj  qualities.     Succeediri^  to  a  maa  Kjf 
•      '   0:0'2  ?  ,  r^markabk 
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remarkable  for  the  mildness  and  nf-banity  i^  hU 
manners,  it  is  not  extraordinary,  that  too  much  ani- 
madversion should  have  been  exercised  cm  the  tem- 
per of  the  noble  judge.     The  want  of  courteousiHess 
is  more  peculiarly  noticed  in  a  situation  of  such  high 
rank  and  such  honourable  estimation.     Yet  we  be^ 
.  lieve  it  to  be  in  a  great  measure  a  habit  arising  from 
a  constitutional    irritability,    which   has    been  fit- 
quently  found  to  baffle  all   the  x^igilance  and  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  -made  to  subdue  it.     But 
it  cannot  be  4issembled,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
directly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  judicial 
character,  than  the  exhibition  of  fretful  and  chderife 
dispositions. 

'   If  the  name  of  Lord  Kenyon  descends  to  poste- 
rity, it  will  descend  with  the  praises  of  all  good  men, 
fcr  his  firm  and  persevering  exertibns,  to  keep  the 
channels  of  law  clear  and  unpolluted  by  low  and 
sordid  practices.      Over  the  attornies  of  his  Court, 
he  has  exercised  a  vigilant  and  salutary  authority,  of 
which  the  utility  has  been  already  very  extensively 
experienced.     No  profession  contains  within  it  inort 
honourable  and  upright  practisers ;  none  has  afforded 
greater  encouragement  to  low  and  desperate  adven- 
turers.    These  are  evils  inseparable  from  the  profes- 
sion ;    but  it  is  the  duty  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  to  preserve  their  purity 
and  soundness,  as  far  as  human  caifltioh  atid  vigilance 
can  be  extended.     These  low  pettyfoggers  tn  lawi 
the  professors  of  mean  quibbles  and  despicable  eva^ 
sions;  baVe  contributed  to  bring  law  itself  into  dis 
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honourable  estimation,  among  those/who,  from  these 
partial  abuses,  are  led  into  unjust  inferences  against 
the  systemitself.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that,  by  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  providence,  great 
evils  grow  up  \yith  great  benefits;  and  that  the 
worst  and  most  pestilential  evils  are  engendered  in 
the  beat  and  luxuriance  of  the  greatest  of  our 
blessings. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten,  in  a  review  of  the  public 
character  of  Lord  Kenyon,  that  he  has  most  effec- 
tually vindicated  the  cause  of  virtue  and  morality, 
in  those  trials  of  adultery,  which,  at  different  times, 
have  come  before  hjrn.  He  has  expressed  a  virtuous 
indigpation  in  terms  at  once  impressive  and  appro- 
priate. Neither  rank,  nor  wealth,  nor  station,  are 
protected  from  the  just  animadversion  they  incur  in 
•these  loathsome  and  detestable  transactions ;  and  un- 
der his  Lordship's  directions,  the  most  exemplar}^  da- 
mages have  been  awarded  to  plaintiffe,  in  those  cases 
which  have  appeared  under  any  circumstances  of 
^aggravation.  His  Lordship  has,  in  this  respect,  done 
much  towards  the  restraint  of  this  fashionable  and 
prevailing  profligacy.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  law  concerning  adultery  as 
it  now  stands,  is  necessarily  very  limited  and  imperr 
feet.  If  adultery  be  an  offence  agaiast  good  mo*=als, 
if  the  invasion  of  the  marriage  bed  be  a  crime  de- 
serving of  civil  denunciation,  a  law  which  merely 
operates  as  a  pecuniary  penalty  must  be  ineffectual 
to  its  restraint  and  extirpation.  Civil  punishment 
pugbt  to  be  adjusted  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  f 
O  o  3  and 
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and  if  this  be  an  ofFence  of  high  enormity,  there  15 
surely  some  palpable  defect  in  bur  jurisprudence, 
which  considers  it  only  as  a  civil  trespass^  for  which 
a  defendant  is  to  myke  a  pecuniary  compensation. 

Another  feature  of  Lord  Kenyon's  magisterial  cha- 
racter is  to  be  discerned  in  th6  severity  with  which 
he  has  administered  the  justice  of  the  land,  on  the 
pernicious  tribe  of  gamblers  who  have  for  some  years 
infested  this  metropolis.  This  has  proved  a  difficult 
but  not  impracticable  undertaking ;  the  vice  having 
imperceptibly  tainted  the  morals  of  the  people  in 
every  conrlition  of  life  ;  a  vice,  however,  by  no  means 
natural  to  Englishmen,  but  the  fruit  of  those  foreign 
'importations,  which,  with  the  manners  and  luxuries, 
have  introduced  the  follies  and  profligacy  of  other 
"Cfountrics. 

It  were  impossible  to  give  a  minute  account  of 
"Lord  Kenyon's  public  lif?,  which  would  be  the  his- 
tory of  what  has  been  transacted  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  for  nearly  these  last  ten  years.  Of  his 
decisions,  for  the  most  part,  the  fairness  and  sound- 
•ness  are  undisputed.  Those  are  his  best  judgments, 
in  which  cases  of  real  property  are  determined  ;  and 
they  abound  with  all  the  learning  and  ingenuity 
\vhich  arc  communicated  by  long  practice,  and  the 
long  exercise  of  his  mind  on  these  subjects. 

The  style  of  Lord  Kenyon  is  chiefly  technical, 
consisting  of  phrases  and  words  derived  from  a  long 
course  of  legal  reading.  In  the  use  of  language  he 
■|s  very  unskiifnl ;  he  sonjctimcs  clothes  strong  ideas 
jn  energetic  diction  ;  but  his  strength  of  expression 
•  ■  ■  '^ 
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is  never  soflened  by  grace  or  elegance.  In  his  sen- 
tences, he  is  quaint,  and  affected  ;  having  acquired 
from  intercourses  with  books  of  legal  disquisi- 
tion, the  stiff  and  unbending  formality  of  the  wri- 
ters on  law,  none  of  whom,  except  Lord  Bacon  and 
Sir  William  Blackstonc  had  any  skill  in  the  art  of 
composition.  Nor  is  this  apparent  quaintness  re^ 
lieved  by  his  newly  acquired  habit  of  thrusting  Latin 
quotations  into  hrs  speeches,  without  duly  consi- 
dering how  far  they  illustrate  or  apply  to  the  subject 
on  which  he  is  discoursing,  and  by  means  of  which 
his  diction  is  sometimes  ludicrously  pyeballed,  and 
incongruous.  For  these  defects,  an  imperfect  or  irre- 
gular education  will  account.  But  it  is  easy,  not- 
withstanding, to  observe  in  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Kenyon,  the  operations  of  a  strong  understandings 
illuminated  by  clear  and  distinct  perceptions.  • 

Delicacy  forbids  us  to  say  much  concerning  the  ' 
political  character  of  the  noble  Lord.  It  would  have 
contributed  more  to  the  genuine  and  durable  repu- 
tation of  his  Lordship,  if  be  bad  on  no  occasion 
exhibited,  in  his  judicial  station,  a  mind  heated  and 
exasper;ited  by  the  politics  of  the  day,  Jt  is  a  re- 
flection, which  ought  to  be  impressed  on  tho  minda 
of  all  in  high  and  elevated  rank,  that  the  fame  which 
is  acquired  by  a  subservience  to  the  intrigue  or  paji- 
sions  of  the  times,  is  fugitive  and  precarious ;  that 
the  instrument  of  a  party  is  soon  forgotten,  and  the 
very  memorial  of  his  name  soon  buried  in  oblivion. 
But  he  who,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his 
country,  holds  a  steady  course  betwixt  the  ccyitcpd-. 
ing  factioqp,  neither  tempted  by  the  hop^  of  profes- 
O  o  4  sion~* 
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sional  preferment,  rior  terrified  by  th*  flfeiMflei  CC 
ininisterial  hatred,  ba3  secured  A  i?eptltation,'  WbJeh 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  political  caprice^  W  per^rtal 
inalicc. 

His  Lordship  is  much  ^stecm^d  in  rprwatd  life.* 
He  married,  ib  1773,  his  cousin  Mary,  daMgbter  df 
George  Kenyon,  Esq.  of  Peele,  in  La^^cdghite,  by 
frhgrn  he  has  three  sons,  Lloyd,  George,  a^nd  Thomas. 

-. — m — . — t     -rii        — 

Mil.  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

;  .  THE  prospects  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  th^  early  part 
pf .his  life,  were  not  vet-y  favdtirablel.  AKhpugh  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  that  formerly  held 
(jon^ideriible  landed  pbssessiofts,  his  ijiore  iriimediatci 
fBcSstiors  iwere  not  in  aifiuent  circunfistanccfs.  Hii 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  enjoyed  a  benefice 
at  Churchill,  a  village  neaf  Daylesford,  in  Worcester- 
fibire,-f  seems  t6  have-  left  him  without  fortune :  for 
the  expence  as  well  as  thfe  6a^e  of  his  edacatidri 
devoU-cd  on  an  uncle,  Mr.  Howard  Hastings,  \vb^ 
$ent  him  to  Westminster^  school ;    on  whose  death 

*  •*  He  i^  pcihapsone  of  the  most  temperate  and  regular  mei; 
^f  his  rank  of  the  present  time.  He  ri^es  by  six  in  theraorning, 
^1k1  retires  to  rest,  except .  when  engag^  in  public  business,  by 
ten  in  .the  evening. .  JH'e  seldom  drinks  win?  or  spirits,  is  al#liyi 
punctual  in  his  attendance  at  divine- service,  and  ii>  his  family  and 
iJmrnghis  relatives  is  greatly  respected  and  beloved.  His  bene- 
"^olcnt  attention  to  the  riu>herous  distressed  and  injured  persons, 
lyto  apply  to  him  fd'hlfegat  advice,  is  art  amiable  trait  of  tils  cha- 
racter, which  cannot  Be  fop  fpuch  known,   . 

t  ^  ide  the  Mcoioirs  of  Mr.  GrcaTcs  in  the  early  part  of  An 
volume.  * 
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ht  was  thfowii  entirely  on  the  benevolence  of  stran*  - 
gers,  Doctor  Nichols,  the  bead  master  of  Westminster^ 
having  generously  offered  to  furnish  money  to  com* 
pfete  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  then  was,  and 
Mr.  Crcswick,  an  India  Director  and  executor  to  his 
Uncle,  pi^oposing  to  S€nd  him  to  Bfengal  with  a  writer'^ 
appoititrtient.  Whatever  Mr.  Hastings^  pecuniary 
circumstances  were  at  this  period,  the  offer  of  Dr; 
Nichols  is  a  strong  presumption  in  behalf  of  his  ta- 
lents and  charsicter  *as  a  youth  ;  and  the  philosophef 
may  be  allowed  to  lament  that  he  did  not  prefer  a 
continuance  at  college,  where  there  was  a  chance  of 
his  becoming  a  benefactor  to  human  nature,  through 
the  medium  of  literary  employments. 

Mr.  Hastings  accepted  of  the  India  Director's  ofi 
<er ;  and,  sailing  from  England  in  the  winter  of  1749, 
arrived  at  Calcutta  in  the  ensuing  summer.  The  edu- 
pation  of  Mr.  Hastings  for  public  life  may  be  pro- 
perly dated  from  this  period.  Mr.  Hastings  says  of 
himself,  in  his  dcfc!K;e-  during- the  impeachment, 
f*  With  the  year  17.50,  I  entered  the  service  of  tho 
East  India  Company ;  and  from  that  service  I  have 
derived  all  my  official  habits,  all  the  knowledge  which 
I  possess,  and  all  the  principles  whieh  were  to  regu- 
late my  conduct  in  it.'*  This  school,  it  must  becoiri 
fessed,  is  not  vrey  fit  to  produce  a  mind  of  compre- 
hensive philanthropy.  An  able  agent  for  a  trading 
compaJny,  or  a  skillful  task-master  of  provinces  sub- 
jugated to  a  foreign  yoke,  it  might  well  prepare; 
but  it  seems  to  posse!^  no  circumstances  that  in  their 
ftaturte  could  go  beyond  those  objects.     Whatever 

were 


were  its  capacities,  Mr.  Hastings  wa«  fairly  provided 
to  avail  himself  of  them  all.  He  was  acute,  observ- 
ing, ai>d  enterprising ;  and  he  was  sdon  placed  in  the 
pidst  of  affairs,  with  great  exterior  advantages.  He 
was  at  first  attached  to  one  of  the  factories  in  Ben- 
gat  ;  from  which  he  was  soon  sent  on  business  into 
thew  interior  parts  of  that  province,  whepe  to  novelty 
pf  scene  were  added  opportunity  for  stydy,  and  vari- 
pus  interesting  motives  for  enquiry.:  Mr.  Hastings 
yas  not  accustomed  to  throw  away  any  means  of  im- 
pr©ven>cnt.  He  apph'ed  himself  assiduously  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Persian  language ;  to  the  general  culti- 
vation of  his  talents ;  and  to  a  minute  observation  of 
the  circumstances  and  nature  of  the  English  establishr 
m^ents  in  Ifidia. . 

'.;Iq  J 756,  Surajah  Doula,  having  made  himself 
saastcr  of  C^^lcutta,  issued  orders  for  the  seizing  of 
all  the  Englist)  i<i  Bengal,  and  Mr,  Ha^ing^  was  one 
of  those  who  ware  carried  prisoners  to  Moorshada- 
bad,  that  tyrant's  capital.  Even  at  that  court,  Mr, 
blastings  had  already  acquired  protectors.  He  re- 
ceived many  marks  of  favour  ;  and  was  permitted  to 
reside  at  the  Dutch  factory  of  Calcapore. '  When 
Colonel  Clive  (afterwards  Lord  Clive)  retook  Cal- 
futta,  Mr.  Hastings  served  as  a  volunte^i*  in  his  army, 
^nd  was  present  at  the  night  attack  of  the  Nabob's 
camp. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  company  s  affairs  by 
Colonel  Clive,  Mr.  Hastings  returned  to  his  civil  em- 
ployments ;  and  when  Surajah  Doulah  was  deposed, 
Mr.  Hastings  was  appointed  the  English  minister  at 

the 
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%he  court  of  his  successor.  In  that  post  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  further  notice  ;  and,  in  I76l,w«s 
made  a  member  of  the  government  of  Bengal.  He 
returned  to  England  about  four  years  after  this  last 
appointment ;  but  having  brought  with  him  only  part 
of  his  acquisitions,  and  his  remittances  of  the  re- 
mainder in  some  manner  failing,  he  endeavoured  to 
make  interest  to  return  to  India ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  this  man  who  afterwards  became  all  power- 
ful with  the  company,  could  not  at  that  time  obtaio 
such  a  permission. 

Mr.  Hastings  now  lived  in  England,  cultivating 
literature,  and  enjoying  the  society  of  men  of  ge- 
nius: among  whom  were  the  great  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.*.  In  1766,  the  year  after 
his  return,  he  made  a  proposition  to  establish  a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Persian  language  at  Oxford,  with  a 
view^  among  other  motives,  to  bis  obtaining  the  emo- 
luments of  that  situation,  in  aid  of  his  own  incom^ 
which  is  sai^  to  have  been  very  narrow:  but  a  rarpnsing 

*  Three  letters  to  him  from  the  Doctor  have  been  preservecMjjr 
Mr.  Boswell;  who,  speaking  of  the  condescension  with  which  Mr« 
Hastings  communicated  to  him  these  ietters,  delineates  the  follow- 
ing short  sicetch  of  kis  character :  "  Warren  Hastings,  a  man  whose 
regard  reflects  dignity  f  V;cn  upon  Johnson  ;  a  man,  the  extent  pf 
whose  abilities  was  equal  to  tha^  of  his  power  ;  and  who,  by  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  in  private  life,  is  admired 
for  his  literature  and  taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  modera- 
tion, and  mildness,  of  hk  chai'acter.  Were  I  capable  pf  payinga 
suitable  tribute  of  admiration  to  him,  I  should  certainly  not  with- 
hold it  at  a  moment  when  it  is  not  possible  that  I  should  be  sus- 
pected of  being  an  interested  flatterer.  But  how  weak  would  be 
fay  voice,  after  that  of  millions  whom  he  governed." 

revolution 
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-  rcrolutioh  was  preparing  in  his  fortunes.    In  the  wiii^ 
ter  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Hastings,  being  examined 
•  «t  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  during  an  en- 
quiry into  the  affairs  of  the  compny,  attracted  ge- 
.  neral  notice.    And  in  1 767,  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
-ber  of  the  council  of  Modras  ;  with  a  provision  that 
;  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  government  of  that  presi- 
.dcncy.     Mr.  Hastings  remained  in  that  situation  till 
177},  when  the  company  appointed  him  governor  o* 
.Bengal.     In  1773,  he  was  named  governor  general 
of  Bengal  for  five  years,   under  the  authority  o(  an 
act  of  parliament.     In   1778,  he  was  continued  for 
one  year  more;  in   1 779, -again  for  one  year;  in 
1781,  for  ten  years;  and  in   1784,  his  appointment 
.was  confirmed  by  the  act  of  parliament  that  formed 
the  pnesent  government  of  India.     In    1785,  bow- 
.evcr,  he  returned  to  England,  having  been  at  the 
bead  of  t]ic  government  of  Bengal  more  than  thir- 
l^n  years,  and  possessing,  during  that  time,  abfolute 
4>ower  over  an  extent  of  territory  as  large  and  as  po- 
pulous as  all  the  nations  of  Europe  united  J 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  integrity  hastily  to 
touch  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Hastings'  interesting  and 
splendid  government  in  India,  without  ap[>rehcnsion 
and  uneasiness.  To  screen  the  public  delinquent,  is 
among  the  greatest  of  public  crimes;  and  to  traduce 
the  character  of  individuals  is  the  blaclf^est  of  private 
wrongs  :  but  to  shun  both  of  these  mistakes,  would 
demand  a  quantity  of  time,  and  a  laboriousness  of 
investigation  that^s  not  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  It  is^  perhaps^  the  just  mean  to  decline 
;  ^  the 
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tfce  disdussiSon  hfere  of  the  moral  character  irf  Mr;; 
Hastings's  governmctrt,  and  to  famish  a  mere  skctdx 
of  th6  prominent  events. 

The  government  of  Bengal,  with  Mr.  Hastings  at 
ltd  head,  w^s  vested,  in  1772,  with  almost  unlimitted 
powers.     It  had  been  the  custom^  from  the  time  the^ 
company  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  that  immense 
province,  in  17^5,  to  intrust  the  departments  of  the 
revenues,  a«d  of  judicial  proceedings  to  ministers,  jml- 
tives  of  the  country.     The  annual  revenues  wene  a 
million  below  the  sum  they  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce.     Mr.   Hastings  effected  a  great  revoiotiooi 
He  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  interior  admini^ 
stratioD  in  the  departments  of  finance  and  judicature* 
He  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe  from  these  opctti- 
tions,  when  war  brokt*  out  v/ith  France,  and  the  Eng* 
lish  territories  in  India  were  at  once  pressed  by  a  great 
force  from  Europe,  and  the  jjrincipal  natives  powen 
of  the  countrj\     In  the  midst  of  these  dijficuttieik 
Mt.  Hastings  had  to  contend  a  long  time  tvitb  si 
powerful  opposition  in  his  own  council.    In  defianct 
of  so  many  ufitoward  circumstance,  the  company** 
affairs  wore  a  better  aspect.     Their  annual  revenue 
was  increased  from  three  to  five   millions.       Their 
enemies  among  the  native  Princes  were  destmyc^ 
or  won  to  their  alliance— -and  India  had  even  some^ 
thing-  to  offer  to  Prance  towards  the  adjustment  Jdf 
peace  for  England.  Notliing  of  all  this  can  be  denied^ 
Perhaps  under  the  mixed  system  of  trade  and  con- 
cjuest  that  belongs  to  the  English  possessions  in  In* 
dia^  no  man  could  have  done,  more  tiian  Mr.  Hasl^ 

ings 
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if^  did  for  bis  etnployers.     But  then^  it  ift  still  to  bd- 
asked — what  was  the  price  suffering  humanity  gavc^ 
for  a  trading  a^mpany^s  increase  of  revenue,  and  ad* 
qnisitions  of  territory  ? 

During  Mn  Hastings*  adn^inistration,  the  a^irs 
of  the  company  and  the  conduct  of  their  servants  in 
India  were  the  subjects  of  various  discussions  and 
proceedings  in  the  house  of  commons.  Twice  a 
vote  passed  for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  the  house  came  to  that  resolu- 
tion on  the  following  motion  of  Mr.  Dundas,  at  pre- 
sent one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state. 

"  That  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  governor-general 
of  Bengal,  and  William  Hornby,  Esq.  president  of 
the  council  at  Bombay,  having,  in  sundry  instances^ 
afcted  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  honor  and  policy 
of  this  nation,  and  thereby  brought  great  calamities 
on  India,  and  enormous  expences  on  the  East  India 
Company,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  the  said 
company  to  pursue  all  legal  and  effectual  means  for 
the  removal  of  the  said  governor-general  and  presi- 
dent from  their  respective  offices,  and  to  recall  them 
to  Great  Britain." 

In  consequence  of  these  votes,  the  directors  came 
tp-  correspondent  resolutions  ;  but  their  measures 
were  defe«ited  by  sut sequent  resolutions  of  the  pro-? 
prietors,  the  majority  of  whom  were  bent  on  conti- 
DuihgMr.  Hastings  in  his  employment. 
.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1785,  the  day  of  Mr.- 
Hastings'  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Burke  gave  no- 
tice of  bis  intention  to  move  an  impeachment  of  hin* 

m 


ift  thi&  ensait^  session.  On  the4th  of  Aprlt,  17^/ 
Mr.  Burke  exhibited  twenty  articles  of  impeachmefi€ 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  to  which  he  afterwards  adde* 
two  more:*  but  it  was  not  till  April  lOtb,   1787/ 

that 

-  r 

*  The  twenty-two  articles,  occupy  an  octavo  volume  of  -IGO 
closely  printed  pages ;  the  following  are  their  substance : 

J.  With  gross  injustice,  cruelty,  and  treachery  againsl  thd 
feith  of  liations,  in  hiring  British  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  cr- 
tirpating  the  innocent  and  helpless  people  who  inhabited  the  fix>* 
hill  as. 

II.  With  using  the  authority  delegated  to  him  through  the 
East  Tndia  Company,  for  treating  the  King  Shaw  Allum,  Em- 
peror of  Tndostan,  or  otherwise  the  Great  Mogul,  with  the  greatest 
cruelty,  in  bereaving  him  of  considerable  territory,  and  with- 
holding forcibly  that  tribute  of  26  lacks  of  rupees,  which  the 
company  engaged  to  pay  as  an  annual  tribute  or  compensation  for 
their  -folding  in  his  name  the  Duannec  of  the  rich  and  valuable 
provinces  of  Bengal,  and  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 

UL  With  various  instances  of  extortion,  and  other  deeds  of 
mal-administration  against  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  This  article 
consisted  of  three  different  parts,  in  each  of  which  Mr.  Hastings' 
was  charged  with  the  most  wanton  oppressions  and  cruelties. — 
He  gave  in  papers  concerning  the  rights  of  the  Rajah,  his  ex- 
pulsion, and  the  sundry  revolutions  which  have  been  effected  by 
the  British  influence  under  the  controul  of  the  late  governof-gene^ 
ral  in  that  zemindary, 

IV.  The  numerous  and  insupportable  hardships  to  which  the 
royal  family  of  Oude  had  been  reduced,  in  consequence  of  thcit 
connection  with  the  supreme  council. 

V.  With  having,  by  no  less  than  six  revolutions,  brought  the 
i^rtile  and  beautiful  provinces  of  Farruckabad  to  a  state  of  the 
most  deplorable  ruin. 

VI.  With  impoverishing  and  depopulating  the  whole  country 
of  Oude,  and  rendering  that  country,  which  was  pnce  a  garden, 
an  uninhabited  deturt.  .  ■      ' 

vm.  With 
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that  the  impeachment  was  voted ;  st  uras  then  earw 
wed  without  a  division.  The  foUowicg  was  the 
committee  appointed  to  manage  the  prosecution,  in 
the  name  of  the  commons :  i 

Edmund  Burke,  Esq  ;  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox  ; 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esc| ;  Right  Hon.  T.  Pelham ;  Right 
Hon.  W.Windham;  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  Bt. ;  Charles 
Grey,  Esq ;  ^^^illiam  Adam,  Esq ;  Sir  John  An- 
stnithcr ;  M.  A.  Taylofe  Esq ;  Lord  Viscount  Mait^ 
land ;  Dudley  Long,  Esq  ;  General  J.  Burgoyne  y 
Hon.  George  A.  North;  Hon.  Andrew  St.  John  j 
Hon.  A.  Fitzherbert ;  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  ;  John 
Courtenay,  Esq  ;  A.  Rogers ;  Sir  James  E^kine. 

On  the  13th  February,  1788,  the  trial  commenced 
In  Westminster-hall ;  and  seven  years  afterwards, 

VII.  With  a  wanton,  an  unjast,  and  pernicious  exercise  of  his 
powers,  and  the  great  situittion  of  trust  which  he  occupied  in 
India,  in  overturning  the  ancient  estabhshments  of  the  country, 
snd  extending  an  undue  induence  by  conniving  at  extravagant 
contracts,  and  appointing  inordinate  salaries. 

VIII.  With  receiving  money  against  the  orders  of  the  com* 
pany,  the  act  of  parliament,  and  his  own  sacred  engagements ; 
and  applying  that  money  to  pnrix)ses  totally  improper  and  un- 
authorised. 

IX.  With  havi r.g  resigned  by  proxy  for  the  obyious  purpose 
of  retaining  his  situation,  and  denying  the  deed  in  person,  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  those  powers  under  which  he  acted. 

X.  Accuses  him  of  treachery  to  Mu^uffer  Jung,  who  had 
befcn  placed  under  his  guardianship. 

XI.  Charges  him  with  enormous  esctrATagancc  and  bribery  in 
various  contracts,  with  a  view  to  enrich  his  dependants  and  fa- 
vorites. 

These  are  the  principal ;  the  other  eleven  arc  chiefly  connected 
with,  and  dependant  upon  the  foregoing.  * 

on 
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on  the  23d  of  April,  1795,  judgment  wa^  pro^ 
nounced  by  the  Lords  on  the  charges,  most  of  thenS 
severally,  and  Mr.  Hastings  was  acquitted  of  theiil 
all.*  .       '    "^ 

The  unprecedented  duration  of  the  trial,  was*  an 
evil,  wherever  the  fault  lay,  of  an  enormous  extent^ 
both  as  it  bore  upon  the  public  and  Mr.  Hastings; 
but  it  was  more  especially  grievous  to  the  latter. 
The  expenccs  to  the  public  of  this  trial  amounted  to 
more  than  100,000l. ;  and  Mr.  Hastings'  law  ex- 
pences  to  more  than  60,0001,  In  consideration  of  the 
latter,  and  of  his  services,  the  East  India  Company 
voted  him  an  annual  pension  of  4000I.  for  twenty- 
eight  years  and  a  half,  airiounting  to  114,0001.  of 
which  the  company  gave  him  42,000l.  in  advance, 
and  lent  him  beside  50,000l..  Audit  is  just  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  company  took  other  measures  to  de- 
clare their  belief  of  his  innocence. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  said  to  be  a  good  architect  and 
engineer.  His  literary  attainments  are  certainly  very 
extraordinary  for  a  man  who  passed  more  than  thirty- 
three  years  of  his  life  in  active  scenes  of  business  in 

*  Twenty-nine  were  the  greatest  number  of  peers  who  voted 
on  this  occasion.  On  the  first  article  of  the  impeachment  twenty- 
three  voted  not  guilty y  and  six  guilty.  On  two  of  the  articles  the 
Vote  of  fjot  guiltj  was  unanimous.  The  Lord  Chancellor  pro- 
nounced the  judgment  in  the  following  words,  "  Warren  Hast- 
"  ings,  Esq.  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  you  are  ACQUITTED 
**  of  the  ARTICLES  of  IMPEACHMENT,  &c.  exhibited 
'^  against  you  bythe  House  of  Commons,  for  High  Crimes  and 
*'  Misdemeanors,  and  all  things  contained  therein,  and  you  arc 
**  discharged,  paying  your  fees." 

1799-180®  Pp  such 
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such  a  service  as  that  of  the  East  India  Company, 
fmd  who  entered  their  service  before  he  was  seven- 
teen.    Mr.  Hastings  is  now  in  the  66th  year  of  hi^ 

,  We  shall  conclude,  this  raenaoir  with  the  following 
elegant  specimen  of  Mr.  Hastings'  poetical  powers. 
It  is  a  rare  instance  that  a  man  unites  in  his  own 
person^  various  talents,  i^i  so  great  a  degree  of  ex-, 
cellence.  This  beautiful  imitation  of  the  Oxiu^t 
Divos  of  Horace,  is  said  to  have  been  written  whije 
0Vi  his  passage  to  England,  in  1785. 

For  ease  the  hanassed  seaman  prays,  - 
When  equinoctial  tempests  raise 

The  Cape's  surrounding  wave  ; 
When  hanging  o'er  the  reef  he  hears 
The  cracking  mast,  and  sees  Or  fears, 

Beneath,  his  wat'ry  grave.  ' 
For  ease  the  slow  ^rfahratta  spoils, 
And  hardier  Seik  erratic  toils. 

While  both  their  ease  forego  ; 
For  ease,  which  neither  gold  can  buy. 
Nor  robes,  nor  gems,  which  oft  bely 

The  cover'd  heart,  bestow. 
For  neither  gold  nor  gems  combined 
Can  heal  the  soul  or  suffering  mind. 

Lo  I  where  their  owner  lies : 
Perch'd  on  his  couch  Distemper  breathes, 
And  Care,  like  smoke,  in  turbid  wreaths. 

Round  the  gay  ceiling  flies. 
He  who  enjoys,  nor  covets  more, 
The  lands  his  father  held  before. 

Is  of  true  blifs  possessed  ; 
Let  but  his  mind  unfettered  tread. 
Far  as  the  paths  of  knowledge  lead, 
•■  ^  ^  And  wise,  as  well  as  blest.  ;  * 

•  -  No 
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No  fears  his  peace  of  mind  annoy, 
Lest  f)rinted  lies  his  fame  destroy, 

Which  labor'd  years  have  >yon ; 
Nor  pack'd  Committees  break  his  rest, 
Nor  avarice  sends  him  forth  in  quest 

Of  climes  beneath  the  Sun. 
Short  is  our  span;  then  why  engage 
In  schemes  for  which  man's  transient  age 

Was  ne'er  by  fate  design  *d  ? 
Why  slight  the  gifts  of  Nature's  hand  ? 
What  wanderer  from  his  native  land 

E'er  left  himself  behind  ? 
The  restless  thought  and  wayward  will, 
And  discontent,  attend  him  still, 

Nor  quit  him  while  be  lives  ; 
At  sea,  Care  follows  in  the  wind ; 
^t  land,  it  mounts  the  pad  behind. 

Or  with  the  post-boy  drives. 
He  who  would  happy  live  to-day, 
Must  laugh  the  present  ills  away, 

Nor  think  of  woes  to  come  j 
For  come  they  will,  or  soon  or  late, 
Since  mix'd  at  best  is  man's  estate. 

By  Heaven's  eternal  doom. 
To  ripen *d  age  Clive  liv'd  repown'd, 
With  lacks  en rich'd,  wit1i  honours  crown'd. 

His  valour's  well-earn'd  meed. 
Too  long,  alas !  he  hv*d  to  hate 
His  envied  lot,  and  died  too  late, 

From  hfe's  oppression  freed. 
An  early  death  was  Elliott's  doom; 
I  saw  his  opening  virtue?  bloom,  ■  .^ 

And  manly  sense  unfold. 
Too  soon  to  fade.     I  bade  the  stone 
Jlecord  his  name,  'midst  hordes  unknown, 

Unknowing  what  it  told. 

To  thee,  perhaps,  the  Fates  may  give, 

I  wish  they  may,  in.kealth  to  live, 

Herds, 
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Herds,  flocks,  and  fruitful  fields ; 
Thy  vacant  hours  in  mirth  to  shine ; 
With  these  the  Muse,  already  thine, 

Her  present  bounty  yields. 
For  me,  O  Short,  I  only  claim, 
To  merit,  not  to  seek  for,  fame, 

The  good  and  just  to  please  ; 
A  state  above  the  fear  of  want, 
Domestic  love.  Heaven's  choicest  grant. 

Health,  leisure,  peace,  and  ease. 

F  I  X  I  S. 
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